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it The D8DICATION. 


Mr. John Eams, that I was per- 
ſuaded to reviſe theſe Rudimenis 
of Logic; and when I had once 


yond my firſt Deſign, even to 
the Neglect, or too long Delay 


of . other preſſing and Ack 


Demands that v were upon me. 


II has been my Endeavour to 


ſorry every Part of this Treatiſe 
both for the Inſtruction of Stu- 


dents, to open their Way: into the 


Shiences: and for the more exten 


ive and general Service of Man- 
kind; that the Gentleman an 


in the Pee as well as the Scho- 
lar. I have therefore collected 
and propoſed the chief Principles 


and ms of * Judgment ir 


9p * | A Matters 


ſuffer'd myſelf to begin the Work, 
I was drawn ſtill onward far be⸗ 


1d/the_ 
dunn mig ht find their Account | 


op £ * 
, wy ta 
7 9 
* 

* 
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Ther DIDI AUION. i 
— | Matters of common and facred 
* ne and pointed out our 
Is t frequent Miſtakes and Pre- 
. juldicts zin che Concerns of I 
and Religion, that de might bet⸗ 
ter guard againſt che 
5 | Exror, Guilt and Sortow,: high 
t ge 


e us in every. Stage 01 
Mortality... cd e 


0 Vo knox | Groth great De- 
* * of this noble Science, is to 
- reſcue our Reaſoning Powers from 
ie their unhappy — and Darke þ 
n= neſsz and thus with all due Sub- 
miſſion and Deference, it offers a 
ne humble Aſſiſtance to divine Re- 
nr | velation. Ats chief Bulinels 15 C0 
9 relieve the natural Weaknefles of 
ed | the Mind by ſome better Efforts of 
les | Natures] wa to diffuſe; a Light - 
im ver the Underſtanding in ur Fn- 
„ | 998) A3 “ 
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vi De Drofcar rox. 
uiries after Truth, and not to 
furniſh the Tongue with Debate 
and Controverſy. True Logic is 
not that noiſy Thing that deals 
all in Diſpute and Wrangling, to 
which former Ages had debaſed 
and confin d it; yet its Diſciples 
muſt acknowledge alſo, that they 
are taught to vindicate and defend 
the Truth, as well as to ſearch 
it out. True Logic doth not re- 
quire a long Detail of hard Words 
to amuſe Mankind, and to puff 
up che Mind with empty Sounds, 
and a Pride of falſe Learning; yet 
ſome Diſtinctions and Terms of 
Art are neceſſary to range every 
Idea in its proper Claſs, and to 
keep our Thoughts from Confu- 
ion. The World is now grown 
ſo wiſe as not to ſuffer this valua- 
A 1 N A K chools, 
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Salads In ſo police and knows 
ing an Age, every Man ef Rea- 


fam will eoyer_ ſome Acquaintance 
with Logic, fince it '\retiders'ts 
daily Service to Miſdom and Ner- 


tue, and to the Affairs of com- 
mon Life as well as to the Sets | 
encrg . 1 0 k A v1 * 115 * 1 10 


Awill u not preſum | 
idle Book is improy'd ſince its firſt 


Compoſũre in Proportion to the 
Improvements of your manly. Age. 
But when you ſhall pleaſe to re- 
view it in your retir d Hours, per- 


haps you may refreſli your - own 
Memory in ſome of the early 


Parts of Learning. And if you 
find all the additional Remarks 


and Rules made ſo familiar to 
you already by your own Oblſer- 


vation, that there is nothing new 
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1 ture, and One of the chis Eminences 5 
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low Creatures the Brutes in this lower 


World. 4 1 
Reaſon, as to the Powe, a P 
ciple of it,-is the common G 
to all Men; though all are not favoured 
with it by Nature in #n equal Degree: 
But the acquired Improvements of it in 
different Men, make a much greater 
Diſtinction between them than Nature 
had made. I could even venture to ſay, 
that the Improvement of Reaſon hath 
raiſed the Learned and the Prudent in 
the European World, almoſt as much 
above the Hottentots and other Savages 
of Africa, as thoſe Savages are by Na- 
ture ſuperior to the Birds, the "RES and 
the Fiſhes. _ 
Now the Deen of Logick i is to teach 
us the right Uſe of our Reaſon, and the 


Improvement of it in our ſelves and others; 
this is not only neceſſary in order to at- 


tain any competent Knowledge in the 
Sciences, or the Affairs of Learning, 
but to govern both the greater and the 
meaner "Attions of Life. Tis the Cul- 
tivation of our Reaſon by which we are 
better enabled to diſtinguiſh Good from 
Evil, as well as Truth | from Fa!ſhood : 

And 


7 


9 


The right Uſe of Reaſon, 3 
And both theſe are Matters of the high- 
eſt Ine, Whether we regard this 
Life, Life to come. 
Thefe re two Things that mukk it 
very neceſſary that our Reaſon ſhould 
have ſome rer in the Exetciſe of 


it. 50 
| The firſt is, the Depth and Dificutt 
of many Truths, and the Weakneſs of 
our Reaſty to ſee far into Things at 
once, and penetrate to the Bottom of 
them. 'T was a Saying among the An- 
tients, Veritas in Puteo,' Truth lyes in 
a Well: and to carry on this Metaphor 
we may very juſtly ſay, that Lagict does 
as it were, ſupply us with Steps whereby 
we may go down to reach the Water; 
or it frames the Links of a Chain where- 
by we may draw the Water up from the 
Bottom. Thus, by the Means of many 
Reaſonings well connected together, 
Philoſophers in our Age have drawn a 
thouſand Truths out of the Depths of 
Darkneſs, which our Fathers were ut 
dend unacquainted wit. e 
Another Thing that makes it rc 
y for our Reaſon to have ſome Aſſit 
tance La it, is the Diſcuiſe and falſe 
B 2 Colours 
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4 LOGICK: Or, 
Colours in which many Things appear 


to us in this preſent imperi tate. 


There are a thouſand Thing eh are 
not in Reality what they appEar to be, 
and that both in the natural and the 
moral World: So the Sun appears to be 
flat as a Plate of Silver, and to be leſs 
than twelve Inches in Diameter, the 


Moon appears to be as big as the Sun, 


and the Rainbow appears to be a large 


ſubſtantial Arch in the Sky; all which 


are in reality groſs Falſhoods. So Kna- 
very puts on the Face of Juſtice, Hy- 
pocriſy and Superſtition wear the Vizard 
of Piety, Deceit and Evil are often 
clothed in the Shapes and Appearances of 
Truth and Goodneſs. Now Logick helps 
us to ſtrip off the outward Diſguiſe of 
Things, and to behold them int judge 
of them in their own Nature. 

Our reaſoning Powers are ſo frail and | 


fallible in the preſent State, that we are 


impoſed upon at home as well as abroad ; 
we are deceived by our Senſes, by our 
Imaginations, by our Paſſions and Ap- 
petites; and we are led into frequent 
Errors by judging according to theſe 
falſe and flattering Principles, rather 

| than 


K, 


The right Uſe of Reaſon. I 
than according to the Nature of Things. 
Something of this Frailty is owing to our 
very Canſtirution, Man being com- 


pound a Fleſh and Spirit; but there 


is till More of it owing to out original 
Defection from God, and the fooliſh 
and evil Diſpoſitions that are found in 
fallen Man: So that one Part of the 
Deſien of Logick is to guard us againſt 
the deluſive Influences of our meaner 
Powers, and to raiſe us in ſome Mea- 
ſure fcom the Ruins of our Fall. 

It is evident from all theſe Things, 
that our Reaſon needs the Aſſiſtance of 
Art in our Enquiries after Truth ot 


= Duty; and without ſome Skill and Di- 
ligence in forming our Judgments aright, 
= we ſhall be led into frequent Miſtakes, 
both in Matters of Science, and in Mat- 
ters of Practice, and . Ee Mit 
takes may prove fatal too. 


The Art of Logick, even as it t allilts 
us to gain the Knowicd ge of the Sciences; 
leads us on toward Virtue and Happi- 
neſs; for all our ſpeculative Acquam- 
tance with Things ſhould be made ſub- 


| ſervient to our better Conduct in the civil 


75 the religious Life. This is infinite- 
B 3 ly 
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6 LOGICK: Or, 


ly more valuable than all Speculations, 
and a wiſe Man will uſe them chiefly for 
this better Purpoſe. 1 . 

All the good judgment ane w- 
dence that any Man exerts in His com- 
mon Concerns of Life, without the 
Advantages of Leatning, is called na- 


tural Logic And tis but a higher Ad- 


vancement, and a farther A ſſiſtance of 
our rational Powers that is deſigned by 
and expected from this artificial Logick. 
In order to attain this, we muſt en- 
quire what are the principal Operations 
af. the Mind, which are put forth in the 
Exerciſe of our Reaſon: And we ſhall 
find them to be theſe four, (vis.) Per- 
ception, Judgment, agua 4 
and Diſpoſition. 
Nov the Art of. Logick i is competed 
of thoſe Obſervations and Rules, which: 
Men have made about theſe four Opera- 
tions of the Mind, Perception, Aut. — 
ment, Reaſoning, and Liſpoſition, in 
order to aſſiſt and improye them. 


64; Perception. Conception, e or Apprehen: 
on, is the meer {imple Contemplation of 
e offered to. our Minds, without 

| affirm- 
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affirming or denying any Thing concern. 
ing ſ them. So we perceive or think of 
4 Tree, Hligb, Swift, Slow, 
line, Motion, Matter, Mind, 
Life,” "Death, &c. The Form under 
which theſe Things appear to the Mind, 
or the Reſult of our Conception or 

| A pprehenſion, is call'd an Idea. 


II. Fudment is chat Operation of 
the Mind, whereby we join two or more 
Ideas together by one Affirmation or 
Negation, that is, we either affirm or 
deny this to be that. So this Tree is 
Lig; that. Horſe: is not {wift ; the 
= Mind of Man is , a thinking Being: 
= meer. Matter hat no Thought belonging 
to it; God is juſt; good Men are often 
miſerable in this Morid; a righteous 
Governor will make 4 Difference le. 
ruixt the Evil and the Good; which 
Sentences are the Effect of Judgment, 
and are called Propoſitions. 


III. 5 reumentation or Reaſyming | is 


en. that Operation of the Mind, whereby 
1 of we infer one Thing, or one Propoſition, 
242 from, wo. Or more Propoſitions premi- 
em- 


+ ſed. 
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LOGICK: Or, . 
ſed. Or tis the drawing a Concluſion 
which before was either unknown, or 


dark, or doubtful, from ſome Neon 
tions which are more know M cvi- 
dent. So when we have judged that 
Matter cannot think, and that the Mind 
of Man doth think, we then infer and 
conclude, that therefore "ry Mind of 
Man is not Matter. 

So we judge that 4 juſt Governor 
will make a Difference betwixt the Evil 
and the Good; we judge alſo, that God 
ig a juſt Governor; and from thence we 
conclude, that God will make a Diffe- 
rence betwixt the Evil and the Good. 

This Argumentation may be catried 
on further, thus, God will one Time or 


| another make a Difference between the 


Good and the Evil: But there is little 
or no Difference made in this World ; 


Therefore there muſt be another World . 


wherein this Difference ſhall be made. 
Theſe Inferences or Concluſions are 


the Effects of Reaſoning, and the three 


Propoſitions taken altogether are called 
a a ylogiſm, or Argument. 


IV. Diſpoſition is that Open of 
the 
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the Mind, whereby we put the Ideas, 
Propoſitions, and Arguments, which we 
have formed concerning one Subject, in- 
to ſuch an Order as is fitteſt to gain the 
cleareſt Knowledge of it, to retain it 


longeſt, and to explain it to others in 


the beſt Manner: Or, in ſhort, Tis the 
ranging of our Thoughts in ſuch Order, 


as is beſt for our own and others Con- 
ception and Memory. The Effect of 


this Operation is called Method. This 


very Deſcription of the four Operations 
of the Mind and their Effects in this 
Order, is an Inſtance or Example of Me- | 
thod. 

Now as the Art of Logick aſſiſts our 
Conception, ſo it gives us a large and 
comprehenſive View of the Subjects we 
enquire into, as well as a clear and di. 


ſ/linf# Knowledge of them. As it re- 


gulates our 7udgment and our Reaſon- 
ing, ſo it ſecures us from Miſtakes, and 
gives us a true and certain Knowledge 
of Things; and as it furniſhes us with” 
Method, fo it makes our Knowledge of 
Things both eaſy and regular, and guards 
our Thoughts from Confuſion, 
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10 'L OGICK: Or, 
"Logick is divided into four Parts, ac- 
cording to theſe four Opetations of the 


Mind, which ir directs, and therefore 
we ſhall treat of it in this Order. 
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0 Perceptions and Ideas 


ES IHE firſt Vari 85 Logick con- 
tains Obſervations and Pre- 
cepts about the firft Operation 


Of the Mind, Perception ot 
Conception: And Ane all our Know- 


ledge, how wide and large ſoever it 
grow, is founded upon our Conceptions 
and Ideas, here we ſhall conſider, 
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i. The general Nature of them. 
2. The Objects of our Conception, or 
7 Archerypes or Patterns of theſe 
1 25 p _ & 
$5 e fſevera Vi tons of t em. 
4. Hy Words and 2 SY” our 
Ideas are expreſt. © 
General Directions about our Ideas. 
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2 2 FE: Rules to direct ouy Conceptions. 
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WTO 
Of the Nature of Ideas. 


IRST, the Nature of Percep- 


tion ſhall juſt be mention d, 
— though this may ſeem to belong 
to another Science rather than Lagicł. 


Perception is that Act of the Mind 


(or as ſome Philoſophers call it, rather 
a Paſſion or Impreſſion) whereby the 
Mind becomes conſcious of any Thing, 
as when I feel Hunger, Thirſt, or Cold, 
or Heat; when I ſee a Horſe, a Tree, 


or a — ; when l hear a human Voice, 
or en ] am conſcious of theſe 


Things, and this is called Perception. 
If 


„ 0 i.e. or wa: 
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If I ſtudy, meditate, wiſh or fear, I 
am conſcious of theſe inward Accs alſo, 
and my Mind perceives its own Thoughts, 


Wiſhes, Fears, &c. "It 

An Idea is enerally defin'd a Repre- 
| ſentation of a Thing in the Mind; tis 
a Repreſentation of ſomething that We 
have ſeen, felt, heard, &c. or been 
conſcious of. That Notion or Form of 
a Horſe, a Tree, or a Man which is in 
the Mind, is called the Idea of a Horſe, 
a Tree, or a Man. That Notion of 
Hunger, Cold, Sound, Colour, Thought, 
or Wiſh, or Fear, which is in the Mind. 
iscall'd the Idea of Hunger, Cold, Sound, 
Wiſh, &c. 

*Tis not the outward Object, or Thing 
which ts perceived, (viz.) the Horle, 
the Man, &c. Nor is it the very Per- 
ception or Senſe, and Feeling, (viz) of 
Hunger, or Cold, Oc. which is called the 
Idea; but the Thing as it exiſts in the 
Mind by Way of Conception or Repre- . 
ſentation, that is properly called the 
Idea. 

As a Horſe, a Man, a Tree, are the 
outward Objects of our Perception, and 
the outward Archetypes or Patterns of 


— 


„ Done, Pak 
our Ideas; ſo our own Senſations of Hun- 
ger, Cold, Oc. ate alſo inward Arche- 
types, or Patterns of our Ideas: But 
the Notions or Pictures of theſe Things, 
as they are conſidered, or concciy'd in 
the Mind, are preciſely. the Ideas that we 
have to do with in Logick, To ſee 4 
Horſe, or to feel Cold, is one Thing; to 
think of, and converſe about a Man, 
a Horſe, Hunger, or Cold, is another... 

Among all theſe Ideas, ſuch as 
repreſent Bodies, are generally call'd 
Images, eſpecially if the Idea of the 
Shape be included. Thoſe Repreſen- 
tations, which we have in the Mind, 
of Spirit, Thought, Love, Hatred, 
Cauſe, Effect, &c. are more pure and 
mental Ideas, belonging more eſpecial- 
ly. to the Mind, and carry nothing of 
Shape or Senſe in them. But I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak more particulat- 
ly of the Original and the Diiſtinction 
of Ideas in the third Chapter. I pro- 


cecd therefore now to conſider the O 
eds of our Ideas. 


" 
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CHAP. I, | 
. the Objetts of Perception. 
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Sect. I. A a 
Of Being: in general. 


SES HE Object of Perception i is that 
& - | which is repreſented in the Idea, 
| that which is the Archetype ot 
Pattern, according to which the Idea is 
on d; and thus Judgments, Propoſeti- 

„ Reaſanings, and long Diſcourſes 
nite all become the Objects of Percep- 
tion; but in this Place we ſpeak chiefſy 
of the firſt and more ſimple Objechs of 
it, Ne they are joyn'd and form d 
into Propoſitions or Diſcourſes. 
Every "Objet? of our Ideas is call'd a 
T heme, "Whither it be a Being or Nor. 
Being; for Not Being may be propos d 
to our Thoughts, as well as that Which 
has a real Being. Bat let us firſt treat of 
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is LOGICK: Or, Part I. 
Beings, and that in the largeſt Extent of 
the Word. 

A Being is conſider d as pofſs be, or as 
actual. 

When tis conſi derd as We it is ( 
ſaid to have an E//ence or Nature; ſuch - 
were all Things before their Creation: 
When tis confider'd- as actual, then tis 
ſaid to have exiſtence alſo; ſuch are al 
Things which are created, and God him- 
ſelf the Creator. Eſſence therefore is 
but the very Nature of any Being, whe- 
ther it be actually exiſting or no. 

Note, There is but one Being Wi 
includes Eæiſtence in the very Eſſence of 
it, and that is God, who therefore actu- 
ally exiſts by natural and eternal Neceſ- 
ſity: But the actual Exiſtence of every 
Creature is very diſtin from its E//enc-, 
for it may be, or may not be, as God 
pleaſe. 

Again, every Being is conlider'd ei- 
ther as ſubſiſting in and by its ſelf, and 
then 'tis call'd a Subſtance ; or it ſubſiſts 
in and by another, and then 'tis call'd a 
Mode or Manner of Being. Theſe will 
furniſh us with Matter for larger Dif: 
courſe. 


ö 


e 
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S1. II. 
Of Subſtances and their various 
Kinds. 


Subſtance is a Being which can 
ſubſiſt by it ſelf, without Depen- 


dance upon any other created Being. So 


a Horſe, a Houſe; Wood, Stone, Wa- 


ter, Fire, a Spirit, a Body, an Anget 


are Subſtances, becauſe dy depend on 

nothing but God for their Exiſtence. 
It has been uſual alſo in the Deſerip: 

tion of Subſtance to add, tis that which 


is the Subject of Modes or Accidents; a 
Body is the Subſtance, its Shape | is the 


Mode. 


'* Burleſt ve be led into Miltakes, 11 
us here take Notice that when a Sub- 


ſtance is ſaid to ſubuſſt without Depen- 


dance pon another created Being, all that 


we mean is, that it cannot be annihilated, 
or utterly deſtroyed and reduced to no- 
thing, by any Power inferior to that of 


our Creator; tho its preſent particular 


Fotm, Nature and Properties may be 
altered 


. 
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18 LOGICK: Or, Part J. 
altered and deſtroyed by many inferior 
Cauſes: a Horſe may dye and turn to 
Duſt ; Wood may be turned into Fire, 
Smoke and Afoes; a Houſe into Rub. 
biſh, and Mater into Ice or Vapour ; but | 
the Mattcrof which they are made ſlill re. 
mains, though the Forms and Shapes of 
it arc alter d. A Body may ceaſe to be 
.a Houſe or a Horſe, but it is a Body till ; 
and in this Senſe it depends. OB: LT 
God for its Exiſtence. 
Among Subſtances. fone are Thie 
ing or conſcious Beings, or have a Pow- || 
er of Thought, ach. as the Mind - of 
Aan, Gad, Angels: Some are extend- 
ed and ſolid or impenetrable) that is, 
they have Dimenſions- of Length, 
Breadth, and Depth, and have a Power 
of Reſiſtance, or exclude every Thing 
zof the fame Kind from being in the 


ſame Place. „This is the Character of 
Matter or Body. | 
As for the Notion of Space, wider 
it be vozd or full, i. e. a Vacuum or a | 
Plenum, whether it be interſpersd a- 
mong all Bodies, or may be ſuppoſed to 
reach beyond the Bounds of the Creation, 
tis an Argument too long and too hard 
to 
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to be diſputed in this Place what the 
Nature of it is; whether it be a real 


LSubſtance, or a meer Conception of the 


Mind, whether it be the Immenſity of 
the Divine Nature, or the meer Order 
of co. exiſtent Beings, whether it be the 
manner of our Conception of the Diſ- 
tances of Bodies, or a meer Nothing. 
Now if we ſeclude Space out of 
our | Conſideration, / there will remain 
but two - Sorts. of Subſtances in the 
World, 5. e. Matter and Mind, or as 
we otherwiſe call them, Body and Spi 
rit; at leaſt, We have. no Idea of any 


other Subſtange but theſc, Said Ex- 


tenſic n ſeems to be the, very Sub ance 


| of Matter, or all Bodies; and a Power 


of . thinking, which is always. in act, 
ſeems to be the very Hubſtaure of. all 
Spitits; for God himſelf is an Iutelli- 
gent, Almighty Power; nor is there 
any need to ſeek for any other ſecret 
and unknown Being. or abſtracted Sub- 
ſtance intirely diſtinct from theſe, in 
order to ſupport the ſeveral Mage or 
Properties of Matter or Mind. 5 
It muſt be confeſt, when we 185 
e is 4 thinking, Subſtance, and 
Matter 


4 
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Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance, 


we are ready to imagine that Exten- 
fron and Solidity are but meer Modes 


and Properties of a certain unknown 


Subſtance, which ſupports them which 
we call Body; and that Conſciouſneſs, 


and a Power of thinking are but meer 


Modes and Properties of ſome unknown 
Subſtance which ſupports them alſo, 
and which we call Spirit: But 1 fa. 
ther think this to be a meer Miſtake, 
which we are led into by the Uſe of 
Words: Our Way of thinking by Sub. 
ſtances and Modes, as well as our Way 
of talking by Sub/tantives and Adjec: 
tives, delude us into this Suppoſition. 
However, that I may not be wanting 
toany of my Readers, I would let them 
know Mr. Lock's Opinion, which has ob- 
tained much in the preſent Age, and tis 
this: That tho there may be ſome Sub- 
* ſtance diſtindt from all theſe Modes 
* or Properties both in Body and in 
Mind, yet it is ſomething utterly un- 
known to us, tho' it ſupport the Pro- 
< perties of both. And that our Idea of 
*« any particular Subſtances is only ſuch 
* a Combination of ſimple Ideas, which 

a « repreſent 


g 
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« repreſent that thing as ſubſiſting by it 


c 


A 


ed Idea of Subſtance (ſuch as it is) is 
« always ready to offer it ſelf. Tis a 
« Conjunction of Ideas co- exiſting in 
« ſuch a Cauſe of their Union, as makes 


| © the whole Subject ſubſiſt by it ſelf; 


« tho' the Cauſe of their Union be 


« Subſtance ariſes: from the Self-5: 


= < /itence of this Collection of Ideas. 
Among Subſtances, ſome are called 


ole ſome are Compound, whether the 
Words be taken in a philoſo phical or a 


; vulgar Senſe. 


Simple Subſtances, in a philoſophical 
Senſe, are either Spirits which have no 
manner of Compoſition in them, and 
in this Senſe God is called a /ample Be- 
ing; or they are the firſt Principles of 
Bodies, which are uſually called Ele- 
ments, of which all other Bodies are 
compounded: Elements are ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as cannot be reſolved, or reduced, 


into two or more Subſtances of en, | 


Kinds. 
The various Sects of Philoſophers 


have attributed the Honour of this 
3 Name 


ſelf, in which the ſuppoſed, or confuſ- 


unknown; and our general Idea 0 of 


1 
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Name to various Things. The Peri 
pateticks, or Followers of Ariſtotle, 
made Fire, Air, Earth and Mater to 
be the four Elements, of which all 
earthly Things were compounded; and 
they ſuppoſed the Heavens to be a Quin- 
teſſence, or fifth Sort of Body, diſtinct from 
all theſe: But, ſince experimental Philo- 
ſophy and Mathematicks have been 
better underſtood, this Doctrine has 
been abundantly refuted. The Chymi/ts 
make Spirit, Salt, ' Sulphur, Water and 
Earth to be their five Elements, be- 
cauſe they can reduce all terreſtrial Things 
to theſe five: This ſeems to come nearer 
the Truth; tho' they are not all agreed in 
this Enumeration of Elements. In ſhort, 
our Modern Philoſophers generally ſup- 
poſe Matter or Body to be one ſimple 


ing diverſified by its various Shapes, 


all the Varieties that are found in the 
Univerſe; and therefore they make little 
aſe of the Word Element. 
Compound Subſtances are made up of 
two or more ſimple Subſtances : So every 


4. that 


- Pai 


Principle, or ſolid Extenſion, which be- 


Quantities, Motions and Situations, makes 


Thing in this whole material Creation, 
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hat can be reduced by the Art of Man 
Woto two , or more different Principles 
r Subſtances, is a compound Body in the 
philoſophical Senſe. _ 

But if we take the Words Simple 
and Compound in a vulgar Senſe, then 
all thoſe are / imple. Subſtances. which are 
generally eſteemed uniform in their Na- 
tures. S0 every Herb. is called a Simple; 
and every Metal and Mineral; tho the 
Chymiſt perhaps may find all his ſeve- 
ral Elements in each of them. So, a 
Needle is a ſonple Body, being made 
only of Steel; but a Sword or a Knife 
lis a Compound, "becauſe its Haft or Han- 
dle is made of Materials different from 
the Blade. So the Bark of Peru, or 
the Juice of Sorrel is a ſimple Medicine: 
But when the Apothecaries Art has 
mingled ſeveral of theſe Simples toge- 
ther, it becomes a Compound, as Di 2 
ſcordium, or Mithridate. . 

The Terms of pure and mit, * 
applied to Bodies, are much akin to 
ſemple and compound. So a Guinea, is 
pure Gold, if it has nothing but Gold in 
ir, without any Alloy or baler Metal: 
But if any other Mineral or Metal be 

mingled 
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24 LOGICK: Or, Parl. 
mingled with it, it is called a it Sub. 
ſtance, or Body. 

Subſtances are alſo divided into ant- 
mate and inanimate. Animated Sub- 
ſtances are cither animal or vegetable. 

Some of the animated Subſtances have 
various organical Parts, fitted for a Varie- 
ty of Motions from Place to Place, and 
a Spring of Life within themſelves, as 
Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Inſects; 
theſe are called Animals. Other anima- 
ted Subſtances are called Vegetables, 
which have within themſelves the Prin- 
ciples of another Sort of Life, Growth, 
and of various Productions, ſuch as we 
ſee in Plants, Herbs, and Trees. And 


there are other Subſtances, which are | 
called inanimate, that have no Sort of 
Life in them, as Earth, Stone, Air, 


Water, &c. 
There is alſo one Sort of Subü 


or Being, which is compounded of Body 
and Mind, or a rational Spirit united to 


an Animal, ſuch is Mankind. Angels, 
or any other Beings of the ſpiritual and 
inviſible World, who have aſſum'd vi- 
ſible Shapes for a Seaſon, can hardly 
be reckon'd among this Order of com- 

pounded 
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pounded Beings; becauſe theyidrop their 


Ib. Bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe 
viſible Shapes, when their particular Meſ- 

nage is perform d, and thereby ſhew that 

D- theſe Bodies do not belong to their Na- 

tures. 

ve | wie e 
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He | 

Hf Of v Modes e we various 1 

6, and firſt of Hſſential and Ae- 

in- cidental Modes. 

th, 

ot: IHE next ſort of Objets which | 

n 


| are repreſented in our Ideas, arc 
ac called Modes, or Manners of Being. 
of A Mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt 
in and of it ſelf, but is always  eſteem- 
ed as belonging to, and ſubſiſting by, 
ce, the Help of ſome Subſtance, which, for 
that Reaſon, is called its Subjeck. A 
o Mode muſt depend on that Subſtance 
for its very Exiſtence and Being; and 
that not as a Cauſe of its Being (for ſo 
i Subſtances themſelves depend on God 
their Creator; but the ver Being of 4 
their or 5) b G 2 . 
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Mode, depends on ſome Subſtance for 


its Subjet?, in which it is, or to which 


it belongs; ſo Motion, Shape, Quanti. 
ty, Weight, are Modes of Boay ; Know- 
lege, Wit, Folly, Love, Doutting, 
Judging, are Modes of the Mind; for 
the one cannot ſubſiſt without By 
and the other cannot ſubſiſt without Mind. 

Modes have their ſeyeral Diviſions, as 
well as Subſtances. 


I. Modes are either Eſſential, or. Ac- 
cidental. 

An eſſential Mode, or Attribute, is 
that which belongs to the very Nature 
or Eſſence of the Subject wherein it is; 
and the Subject can never have the 
ſame Nature without it; ſuch is Round. 
neſs in a Bowl, Hardneſs in a' Stone, 
Softneſs in Water, vital Motion in an 
Animal, Solidity in Matter, Thinking 
in a Spirit; for though that piece of 
Wood which is now a Bow! may be 
made ſquare, yet if Roundneſs be ta- 
ken away, it is no longer a Bowl: So 
that very Fleſh and Bones, which is now 
an Animal, may be without Life or in- 
ward Motion; but if all Motion be 

entirely 
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entirely gone, it is no longer an Ani- 


mal, but a Carcaſs: So if a Body, or 
= Matter, be diveſted of Solidity, tis a 
meer void Space; and if Spirit be en- 
W tirely without Thinking, I know of no- 
thing that is left in it; therefore ſo far 
as I am able to judge, Conſciouſneſs 
muſt be an eſſential Attribute: Thus all 
the Perfectiums of God are called his At. 

 Zributes, for he cannot be without them. 


An eſſential Mode is either primary or 


A primary eſſential Mode is the firſt, 


or chief Thing, that conſtitutes any Be- 
ing in its particular Eſſence, or Nature, 
and makes it to be that which it is, 
| and diſtinguiſhes it from all other Be- 


ings: This is called the Difference in 


the Definition of Things, of which 
hereafter : So Ronnaneſs is the prima- 


ry eſſential Mode or Difference of a 
Bowl ; meeting of two Lines is the 
primary eſſential Mode, or the Diffe- 


| rence of an Angle ; the Perpendicula- 
| 7ity of theſe Lines to each other, is the 


Difference of a right Angle : Solid Ex- 
tenſion is the primary Attribute, or Dif- 


vp — — — 


Wl ference, of Matter. Conſeionſneſs, or 


„ C 2 Think- 


— 
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rated from its Subject; 
or Roughneſs, Blackneſs or Whitenefs, 
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Thinking, is the Difference, or primary, 
Attribute of a Sirit and to fear and 
love God is the primary Attribute of a 


pious Man. 

A ſecondary eſſential Mode is any 
other Attribute of a Thing, which is 
not of primary Conſideration : This is 
called a Property : Sometimes indeed 
it goes toward making up the Eſſence, 
eſpecially of a complex Being, 1o far 
as we are acquainted with it; ſome- 
times it depends upon, and follows 
from the Eſſence of it; ſo Yolubility, 
or Aprneſs to roul, is the Property of 
a Bowl, and is derived from its Round- 
eſs. Mobility, and Figure or Shape, 


are Properties of Matter; and tis the 
Property of a pious Man to love his 
| Neighbour. 


$ n accidental Mode, or an Accident, 
is ſuch a Mode, as is not neceſſary to 
the Being of a Thing, for the Subject 
may be without it, and yet remain of 
the ſame Nature that it was before; 
or it is that Mode which may be ſepa- 
ſo Smoothneſs 


mrs or Reſt, are the Accidents of a 


e Bowl ; | 
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Bowl; for theſe may be all changed, 


and yet the Body remain a Bow! ſtill: 
Learning, Fuſtice, Folly, Sickneſs, 
Health, ate the Accidents of a Man: 
Motion, Squareneſs,' or any particular 


Shape or Size, are the' Accidents of 
Body: Vet Shape and Size in general 
are eſſential Modes of it; for a Body 


muſt have ſome Size and Shape, nor 
can it be without them: So Hope, Fear, 


Wiſhing, Aſjenting, and Doubting, are 


Accidents of the Mind, though Thmk- 


ing in general tems to be eſſential to 
it. 


0 Hei obſerve, that the Name of Accs: 


dent has bggn oftentimes given by the old 
Peripatetick Philoſophers to all Modes, 
whether eſſential or accidental ; but the 
Moderns confine this Word Accident 


to the Senſe in which 1 haye fart. 


bed it. 

Here it ſhould AY noed Is iir 
though the Word Property be limited 
ſometimes in logical Treatiſes to the 


ſecondary eſſential Mode, yet tis uſed 


in common Language to ſignify theſe 
four forts of Modes; of which ſome 
are ee and ſome accidental. 


C 3 (t.) Such 


Pi 
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(1.) Such as belong to every Subject 


of that Kind, but nat only to thoſe Sub- 


jects. So yellow Colour and Ductility 
are Properties of Gold; they belong to 
all Gold, but not ozly to Gold; for 
Saffron is alſo yellow, and Lead is 
ductile. 

(2.) Such as wake only to one kind. 
of Subject, but ot to every Subject of 
that Kind. So Learning, Reading, 
and Mriting, are Properties of human 
Nature; they belong only to Map, but 
not to all Men. 

(3.) Such as belong to every Sub- 
ject of one Kind, and anly to them, 
but not always. . So e or Lat. 
guage is a Property of Man, for it be · 
longs to all Men, and to Men only; 
but Men are not always ſpeaking. . 

(4.) Such as belong to every Subject of 
one Kind, and to them only and always. 
80 Shape and Solidity are Properties of 
Boch; ſo Omniſcience and Omnipotencs 
are Properties of the divine Nature, 
for in this Senſe Properties and Attri- 
butes are the ſame. Theſe, are call'd. 
Propria quarto modo in the Schools or 
e of the _— Sort, 


N. ate; 
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Note, Where there is any one Pro- 
perty, or eſſential Attribute ſo ſuperior 
to the reſt, that it appears plainly that 
all the reſt are derived from it, and ſuch; 
as is ſufficient to give a full Diſtinction 
of that Subject from all other Subjects, 
this Attribute, or Proper: y,is called the 
eſſential Difference, as is before decla- 
red; and we commonly ſay, the Efe 
| fence of the Thing conſiſts in it; ſo the 
Eſſence of Mate. ſeems to conſiſt in 
Solidity, or ſolid Extenſion. But for 
the moſt part, we are ſo much at a Loſs 
in finding out the intimate Eſſence of na- 
tural Beings, that we are forced to di- 
ſtinguiſh the 2/2ntial Difference of molt 
Things by a Combination of Properties. 
So a Sparrow. is a Bird, which has ſuch 
colour d Feathers, and ſuch a particular 
Size, Shape, and Motion. So Worm. 
vad is a Herb, which has ſuch a Leaf 
el ſuch a Colour, and Shape, and Taſte; 
and ſuch a Root and Stalk. So. Beaſts: 
and Fiſhes, Minerals, Metals, and Works: 
of Art, ſometimes as well as of Nature, 


are diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a, Cen 4 
Properties. 
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Iiir IV. 


The following Divifi 00s of Made: 
. H E ſecond Diviſion of Modes 


is into abſolute and relative. 


An abſolute Mode is that which belongs 


to its Subject, without Reſpect to any 


Modes of a Boul; if there were no- 
thing elſe exiſting in the whole Creation, 
a Bowl might be round and ſmooth : 


But Greatneſs and Smallneſs are relatiye 


Modes ; for the very Ideas of them are 


derived meerly from the Compariſon 


of one Being with others; a Bowl of 


four Inches Diameter is very great, com- 


pared with one of an Inch and half; 

but it is very ſmall in Compariſon of 
another Bowl, whoſe Diameter is eigh- 
teen or twenty Inches. Motion is the 


abſolute Mode of a Body, but Stwift- 
neſs or Slowneſs are relative Ideas; for 
the Motion of a Bowl on a Bowling- 
Green is ift, when compared with a 

Snail, 


So Round. 
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Snail, and /ow, when nee with a 
Cannon- Bullet. 

Theſe relative Modes are largely 
treated of by ſome lagical and meta- 


phyſical Writers under the Name of Re- 


lation: And theſe Relations themſelves 


are:farther ſubdivided into ſuch as ariſe 


from the Nature of T Hings, and ſuch: 
as meerly ariſe from the Operation of 
our Minds; one ſort are called real Re- 


lations,” the other mental; ſo the Lite- 


neſs of one Egg to another, is a Relation 
that ariſes from the real Nature of 
Things; for whether there was any Man 
or Mind to conceive it or no, one Egg 
would be like another: But when we 
conſider an Egg as a Noun Subſtantive: 
in Grammar, or as ſignified by the Let- 
ters e, g, g, theſe are meer mental Rs. 
lations, and detive their very Nature 
from the Mind of Man. Theſe ſort of 
Relations are called by the Schools En- 
tia Rationis, or ſecond Notions, which 


have no real Being, but by the "Ply 85 


tion of the Mind. 


4 * 
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II. The third Diviſion 4 Modes 
hews. us, they are either intrinſical or 
Cs extrin= 
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extrinſical. Intrinſical Modes are con- 
ceived to be in the Subject or Subſtance, 
as when we ſay a Globe is round, or ſwift, 
rolling, or at reſt: Or when we ſay a 
Man is tall, or learned, theſe are intrin- 


fick Modes: But extrinſick Modes are 
- ſuch as ariſe from ſomething that is not 
nn the Subject or Subſtance it ſelf; but it 


is a manner of Being, which ſome Sub- 
ſtances attain by Reaſon of ſomething 
that is external or foreign to the Subject; 
as if I fay, this Globe lies within two 
Yards of the Wall, or this Man is be- 
toved or hated; fach fort of Modes, as 
this laſt Example, are called external 
Denominations. e lg 


IV. There is a fourth Diviſion much 
akin to this, whereby Modes are ſaid to 
be Inherent or Adherent, that is, Pro- 
per or Improper. Adherent or improper 
Modes ariſe from the joining of ſome 
accidental Subſtance to the chief Subject, 
which yet may be ſeparated from it; 


ſo when a Boul is wet, or a Man 4s 


clothed, theſe are adherent Modes; for 
the Water and the Cloaths are diſtinct 
Subſtances which adhere to the Bowl, or 
10 


* 
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to the Man: But when we ſay; the 
Bowl is ſwift or round ; when we lay, 
the Boy is ſtrong or witty, theſe ate 


proper or inherent Modes, for they haye- 


a ſort of Inbeing in the Subſtance it ſelf, 


and don't ariſe from the Addition of any; 
other Subſtance to it. 


V. Action and Pa on are „ Modes or 


Manners which belong to Subſtances, 


and ſhould not entirely be omitted here. 


When a Smith with a Hammer ſtrikes- 
a piece of Iron, the Hammer and the 
Smith are both Agents, or Subs» 
jets of Action; the one is the Prims 
or Supreme, tother the  Subordimate :: 
The Iron is the Patient, or the Subject 
of Paſſion, in a Philoſophical Senſe, be- 
cauſe it receives the Operation of the 
Agent: Though this Senſe of the Words 


Paſſion and Patient differs much from 


the vulgar Meaning of them. 


VI. The fexth Diviſion of Mat 
may be into Phyſical; i. e. Natural, 
Civil, Moral, and Supernatural. | So 
when we. conſider: the Apoſtle Paul, 
who was: a little Man, a Roman by the 

G1 Pri- 
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Privilege of his Birth, a Man of Ver- 
tue or Honeſty, and an inſpired Apo- 
ſtle; his /ow Stature is a phyſical Mode, 
his being a Roman is a civil Privilege, 
his Honeſty is a moral Conſideration, and 
his'being pores 1 is Supernatural. 


VII. I might add in the laſt Place; 
that as Modes belong to Sub/tances, ſo 
there are ſome alſo that are but Modes of 
other Modes: For though they ſubſiſt 
in and by the Hubſtance, as the original 
Sudject of them, yet they are properly 
and directly attributed to ſome Mode 
of that Subſtance, Motion is the Mode 
of a Body; but the Stwiftneſs, or Slow- 
eſs of it, or its Direction to the North 
or South, are but Modes of Motion; 
Walking is the Mode or Manner of Man, 
or of a Beaſt; but Walking gracefully 
implies a Manner or Mode ſuperadded to 
that Action: All comparative and ſuperla- 
tive Degrees of any Quality, are the Modes 
of a Mode, as Swifter implies a er 
Meaſure of Swiftneſxc. 
It would be roo tedious hilt to run 
through all the Modes, Accidents, and 
Relations at large, that belong to vari- 
| ous 
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ous Beings, and are copiouſly treated of 


in the Science call'd a or 
more e . k | 


th 


3 ECT. _— 
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E have thus given an Antonin of 
the two chief Objects of our 
Ideas (viz.) Subſtances and Modes, and 
their various Kinds. This Chapter briefty 
comprizes the greateſt part of what is 
_ neceſſary, or uſeful in the famous ten 
Predicaments or Categories of Ariſto- 
tle, on which there are endleſs Volumes 
of Diſcourſes formed by ſeveral of his 
Followers; but that the Reader may 
not utterly be ignorant of them, let 
him know the Names are theſe; Hub- 
ſtance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, 
Action, Paſſiun, Where, When, Situ- 
ation and Cloathing, *'T would be meer 
Loſs of Time to ſhew how looſe, how 
injudicious, and even ridiculous, 1s this 


ten. old Diviſion of Things. 
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Beſides Subſtance and Modo, ſome of 
the Moderns would haye us conſider. the 
Subſtance modified, as a diſtin Object 
of our Ideas; but I think there is no 
more that need be ſaid on this Subject, 
than this, (vz.) There is ſotne Differ- 
ence between a Subſtance when it is 
conſidered with all its Modes about it, 
and cloathed in all its Manners of Exif- 
tence, or when it is diſtinguiſh'd from 
them, and conſidered naked without 
them. | | 


SECT VE 
Of Not-Being. 


8 Being is divided into Sabſence 
and Mode, ſo we may conſider 
ot-Being with Regard to both theſe. | 


I. Not-Being is conſidered as exclu- 
ding all Sub/tance, and then all Modes 
are alſo neceſſarily excluded, and this 
we call pure Nihility, or meer No. 
Thing. 


"hits 
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This Nothing is taken either in a 


vulgar or a philoſophical Senſe ; fo we 


ſay there is nothing in the Cup, in a vul - 
gar Senſe, when we mean there is no 
Liquor in it; but we cannot ſay there 
7s nothing in the Cup, in a ſtrict Philo- 
ſophical Senſe, while there is Air in it, 
and perhaps a Million * * of Light 
are there. 3 


I. Nor. Being. 25 It has relatem © 
Mides or Manners of Being, may be 
conſidered either as a meer Negation, or 


N a Pri vation. E 


A Negation is che Abſence of that 


| , ich does not naturally belong to the 


Thing we are ſpeaking of, or which has 
no Right or Neceſſity to be preſent with 
it, * we ſay 4 toni is Tnanimate 
or Blind, or Deaf, i. e. it has no Life, 
nor Sight, or Hearing; or when we 
ſay a Carpenter or a Fiſherman is un- 
learned ; theſe are meer Negations. | 
But a Privation is the Abſence of 


what docs naturally belong to the Thing 
We are ſpeaking of, or which ought Þ 
be preſent with it, as when a Man, or 


a 1 is deaf, or blind, or dead, or 
if 


) 


ws. LOSES: .: Zeb 
if a Phyſician or a DiVine be unlearn- 
ed, theſe are called Privations : So 
the Sinfulneſs of any human Action is 
ſaid. to be a Privation, for Sin is that 
want of Conformity to the Law of God, 
which ought to be tound in every Acti⸗ 
1 on of Man. 1 
1 Note, There are ſonic Writers 1 
U make all ſort of relative Modes or Re- 
| | lations, as well as all external Denomi- 
1 nations to be meer Creatures of the 
1 Mind, and entia Rationis, and then 
Th 


they rank them alſo under the general 
Head of Not- Beings; but it is my Opi- 
nion, that whatſoever may be determin- 
ed concerning meer mental Relations 
| and external Denominations, which 
= ſeem to have ſomething leſs of Entity 
b or Being in them, yet there are many 
= real Relations, which ought not to be 
1 reduced to fo low a Claſs; ſuch are 
1 the Situation of Bodies, their mutual 
= | Diſtances, their particular Proportions 
1 and Meaſures, the Notions of Father- 
= hood, Brotherhood, Sonſbip, &c. all 
= which are relative Ideas, The very 
A | Eſſence of Yertue or Holineſs conſiſts in 


the Conformity of our Actions, to the 
Rule 


mo "v9 
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Rule of Right Reaſon, or the Law of 


9 DEAS may de "divided b 


God ; The Nature and Eſſence of Sin- 
cerity, is the Conformity of our Words 
and Actions to our Thoughts, all which 
are but meer Relations; and ſurely we 
muſt not reduce ſuch poſitive Beings as 
Piety, and Vertue, and Truth, to the 


Rank of Non-Entities, which have no- 


thing real in them, tho' $7 is properly a 
Nor- Rate for isa Want of Piety ang. 
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7 Regard to their Original, their 
Nature, their Ohects and their 
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LOGICK: Or, Part I. 


Mer. . 


07 2 ble, ſpiritual, and ab- 
hs ftratted Ideas, | 


HERE has been a great Con- 
troverſy, whether any of our I. 
deas arc innate or no, 2.8. born with us, 
and naturally belonging to our Minds. Mr. 
Lock utterly denies it; others as poſitive- 


ly affirm it: Now, though this Conde 
ani may be compromiſed, by allowin 


iat there is a Senſe, wherein our fir 
Ideas of ſome Things may be ſaid to be 
znnate, yet it does not belong to this. 
Place and Buſineſs, to have that Point 


debated at large, nor will it hinder our 


Purſuit of the preſent Work to pals it 
over in Silence. 

There is ſufficient Ground to ſay, that 
all our Ideas, with Regard to their O. 
 riginal, may be divided into ſenſible, pi. 
ritual, and abſtracted Ideas. 

Senſible or corporeal Ideas are derived 
Originally from our Senſes, and from 
the Communication which the Soul has 


with 
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with the animal Body in this preſent 
State; ſuch are the Notions we frame 
of all Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figures, © 
or Shapes and Motzons ; for our Senſes 
being converſant about particular ſenfi- 
ble Objects, become the Occaſions of 
ſeveral diſtin& Perceptions in the Mind; 
and thus we come by the Ideas of Tel 
low,” White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, 
Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe which we 
call ſenſible Qualities, All the Ideas 
which we have of Body, and the ſeve- 
ral Modes and Propertics that belong 
5 it, ſeem. to be derived. From Kr 
Mio: ene | 
And, howlgever theſe, may be tres? 
fared. up in. the Memory, and by the 
Work of Fancy. may be increas d, di- 
miniſhd, compounded, or diverſified, 
(which we are ready to call eur Inden. 
tion) yet they all dere. their firſt Nature 
and Being from ſomething that has 
been let 1 our Minds by one or 0+ 
ther of our Senſes. If I think of a 
golden Mountain, or a Sea of liquid Fire, 
yet the ſingle Ideas of Sea, Fire, Moun- 


Fs and Cold came into my OO 


N r 
— I. a a * n — . 
. 1 a be ns en error ora: 


at firſt by Senſation - the Mind has only 
compounded the. 


* Spiritual or intellectual Ideas are 
thoſe which we gain by reflecting on 


our ſelves, and obſerving what is trant- 
acted in our own Minds. Such are the 


ſent, udging, Reaſon, Knowledge, Un- 
derſtanding, Will, Love, Fear, Hope. 

Here it may be noted, that though 
the firſt Original of theſe two ſorts of 
Ideas, (viz.) Senſiblè and Spiritnal; may 
be entirely owing to theſe two Princi-\ 
ples, Senſation and Reflection, yet the 
Recollection and freſh Excitation of 
them may be owing to a thouſand o- 
ther Occaſions and Occurrences of Life. 
We could never inform a Man who 
was born Blind or Deaf, what we mean 
by the Words, 7?Yow, Blue, Red, or 
by the Words, Loud or Shrill, nor con- 
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* Note, Here the Word Spiritual is uſed in a meer na- 


vey 


the Nature and Actions of our own. 
Souls, and turning our Thoughts within 


Ideas we have of Thought, Aſſent, Diſr- 


tural, and not in a religious Senſe. || | at 29 


U 


re 
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vey any juſt Ideas of | theſe. Things to 
his Mind, by all the Powers of Lan- 


guage, unleſs he has experienced thoſe - 


Senſations 'of Sound and Colour ; nor 
could we ever gain the Ideas of Thought, 
Judgment, Reaſon, oulting, Hoping, 
&c. by all the Words that Man could 


invent, without turning our Thoughts 
inward upon the Actions of our on 


Souls. Vet when once we have attain- 
ed theſe Ideas by Senſation and Re- 
fleftion, they may be excited afreſh by 
the Uſe of Names, Words, Signs, or 


by any thing elſe that has been connect. 


ed with them in our Thoughts; for 
when two or more Ideas have been 
aſſociated together, whether it be by 


Cuſtom, or Accident, or Deſign, the 


one preſently brings the other to Mind. 
Beſides theſe iwo which we have 


named, there is a third ſort of Ideas 


which repreſent the Relations of Things 


to one another, and which are uſually 
called aHracted Ideas, becauſe we gain 


them by that Act of the Mind which 


ve call Abſtraction; ſuch are Cauſe, 


Effects, Likeneſs, Unlikeneſs, Subjeck, 
W Identity, or Sameneſs, and Con- 


trariety; 


zrariety; and all our Terms of Art in 
the various Sciences, as Nou, Pronoun, 
Verb, in Grammar; a Metaphor, Irony, 
H h perbole, in Rhetoric, Theorem, Poſ- 
rulate, Problem, in Mathematicks ; E/ 
ſence, Exiſtence, in Metaphyſicks, or 
Ontology, &c. "7 
| Thee Ideas of the Relations of 
Things which I now call atraffed Ideas, 
do not ſeem to be derived diretly and 
immediately from our Senſes, nor im- 
mediately from the meer inward Reflec- 
tion upon our Minds, but from a Com. 
perefe on * ſcycral corporcal or ſpiritual 
deas together, we find there is a certain 
Relation which one hath to another 
as of Likeneſs, or Unlikenefs, Cauſt, 
and Effect, &c. 
Theſe abſtracted Ideas cannot have 
their immediate and diftin& Original, 
either from Senſation or Reflection, be. 
cauſe the Nature and the Actions both 
of Body or of Spirit, give us occaſion 
to frame exactly the ſame Ideas of 
Cauſe, and Effect, Likeneſs, Contra- 
riety, &c. therefore theſe cannot be cal- 
led either ſenſible or ſpiritual Ideas; for 
they arc not exact Repreſentations, er- 
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ther of the Qualities, or Actions of Spi- 
rit or Body, but ſeem to be a diſtin& 
kind of Idea framed in the Mind, - 
repreſent the Relations of Things to 

another, without any Regard to their 
Natures, whether they be corporeal or 
ſpiritual. And the ſame general Ideas 


of Cauſe and Effect, Likeneſs, &c. may 


be transfer'd to a thouſand other Things, 


whether bodily or ſpiritual, beſides choſe | 


from whence we firſt derived them : 
Even thoſe abſtrat7ed Ideas which might 
be firſt occaſioned by Bodies, may be as 
properly afterward attributed to Spirits. 


Now, though Mr. Lock ſuppoſes Sen- PT 


. ſation and Reflection to be the two only 
Springs of all Ideas, and that theſe two 
are ſufficient to-furniſh our Minds with 
all. that rich Variety of Ideas which we 
have; yet Abſtraftion is certainly a dif- 
ferent Act of the Mind, whence theſe 
ahſtracted Ideas have their Original; 
_— perhaps Senſation or Reflection 


may furniſh us with all the firſt Objects 


and Occafions whence theſe aH 
Ideas are excited and derived. Nor in 
this Senſe and View of Things would 
. Mr. Loch himſelf utterly deny it. 


SECT» 
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0 2 mple and complex, compound | 
7 eb collective Ideas. 1 


DE AS 8 in . Nature; 4 
are either /7ple or complex. 

A ſimple Idea, is one uniform Idea 
which cannot be divided or diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the Mind of Man into two or more 
Ideas; ſuch are a Multitude of our Sen- 
ſations, as the Idea of Sweet, Bitter, 
Cold, Heat, White, Red, Blue, Hard, 
Soft, Motion, Reſt, Extenſion, Dura- 
tion: Such are alſo many of our ſpiritu- 
al Ideas; ſuch as Thought, Will, Wiſh, 
Knowledge, &c. 

A complex Idea is made by joining 
two or more ſimple Ideas together, as a 
Square, a Triangle, a Cube, a Pen, a 
Table, Reading, Writing, Truth, F. 05 
hood, a Body, a Man, a Horſe, an An- 
gel, a heavy Boch, a ſwift Horſe, &c. 
Every Thing that can be divided by the 
Mind into two or more Ideas is called 
COmpiex. 


Complex 
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Complex Ideas are often conſidered 
as ſingle and diſtinf# Beings, tho they 
may be made up of ſeveral ſimplè Ideas; 
ſo a Body, a Spirit, a Houſe, a Tree, 
a Flower. But when ſeveral of theſe 


Ideas of a different Kind are joined to- 


gether, which are wont to be conſider- 


ed as diſtinct ſingle Beings, this is cal- 


led a compounded Idea, whether theſe 
united Ideas be ſimple or complex. - So 
a Man is compounded of Body and Spi- 
rit, ſo Mithridate is a compound Medi- 


cine, becauſe it is made of many die. 


rent Ingredients : This I have ſhewn un- 
der the Doctrine of Subſtances. And 
Modes alſo may be compounded ; Har- 
mony is a compound Idea, made up of 
different Sounds united; ſo ſeveral dif- 
ferent Virtues muſt be united to make 
up the compounded Idea or Character, 
either of a Hero, or a aint. 

But when many Ideas of the ſame 
Kind are joined together and united in 
one Name, or under one View, it is cal- 


led a collective Idea; ſo an Army, or 


a Parliament, is a Collection of Men; 
a Dictionary or Nomenclatura is a Col- 
lection of Words; a Flock is a Collec- 

| Ee tion 
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tion of Sheep; a Foreſt, or Grove, a 
Collection of Trees; a Heap is a Col- 
lection of Sand, or Corn, or Duſt, &+c. 
a City is a Collection of Houſes ; 
Noſegay is a Collection of Flowers; a 
Month, or a Year, is a Collection of 
Days, and a Thouſand is a Collection 
of Units. 

The Difference bend a compound 
and collective Idea is this, that a com- 
poumd Idea unites Things of a different 
Kind, but a collective Idea 2 91 
of the ſame Kind. 


S ECT. III. 
Of univerſal and HO? Ideas, 


real and . 1magmary, 


Deas, according to their Objects, may 
firſt be divided into particular or 
univerſal. 
A particular Idea is that which re- 
preſents one Thing only. 
Sometimes the one Thing 1s repre- 
ſented in a looſe and indeterminate 
Manner, 


f 
L 


pre- 


at 
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Manner, as when we -lay, ſore Man, 
any Man, one Man, another Man; ſome 
Horſe, any Horſ*; one City, or ano- 
ther, ne is called by the Schools In- 
dividuum Yagum. 

Sometimes the particular Idea repre- 
ſents one Thing in a determinate Man- 
ner, and than 'tis-called a ſngular Idea; 
ſuch is Bucephalus or Alexander's Horſe, 
Cicero the Orator, Peter the Apoſtle, 
the Palace of Verſailles, this Book, that 
River, the new Foreſt, or the City of 
London: That Idea which repreſents 
one particular determinate Thing to me 
is called a ſingular Idea, whether it be 
ſimple, or complex, or compound. 

The Object of any particular Idea 
is ſometimes called an individual; ſo 
Peter is an individual Man, London 


is an individual City, this Book, one 


. Horſe, another Horſe, are all Individu- 
als; tho the Word Individual is uſual- 


ly limited to a ſingular Idea. 


An univerſal Idea is that which re- 
preſents a common Nature agreeing to 
ſeveral particular Things; ſo a Horſe, 
a Man, or a Book are called univerſal 

D 2 Ideas, 
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Ideas, becauſe they agree to all Horſes, 
Men, or Books, 

And I think it is not amiſs to inti- 
mate, in this Place, that theſe ani ver- 
ſal Ideas are formed by that Act of 
the Mind which is called Abſtraction; 
for when ſingular Ideas are firſt let in- 
to the Mind by Senſation or RefleQi- 
on, then, in order to make them uni- 
verſal, we leave out, or drop, all 
thoſe determinate Characters, Qualities, 
Modes, or Circumſtances, which be- 
long meerly to any particular Being ; 
and we only contemplate thoſe Pro- 
pertics of it, wherein it agrees with 
other Beings: Tho'it muſt be confeſs d, 
that the Name of abſtracted Ideas is 


not attributed to the univerſal Ideas of 


real Subſtances, in the ſame Propriety of 
Expreſſion, as it is to the Ideas of the 
meer Relations of Things; of which 
we have before ſpoken. 

An univerſal Idea is either general 
or ſpecial. 

A general Idea is called by the 
Schools, a Genus; and it is one com- 
mon Nature agreeing to ſeveral other 
common Natures, So Animalis a Ge- 

5 nus, 
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nus, becauſe it agrees to Horſe, Lion, 


Whale, Butterfly, which arc alſo com- 


mon Ideas; fo Fiſh is a Genus, becauſe 
it agrees. to Trout, Herring, - Crab, 
which are common Natures. 

A ſpecial Idea is called by the 
Schools, a Species; it is one common 
Nature that agrees to ſeveral ſingular or 
Individual Beings ; ſo Horſe is a pe- 
cial Idea, or a Species, becauſe it agrees 
to Bucephalus, Trott and Snow-ball, 
City is a ſpecial Idea, for it agrees to 
London, Paris, Briſtol. 

Note, It, Some of theſe Univerſals 
are Genuss, if compared with leſs com- 
mon Natures; and they are Speciess, 
if compared with Natures more com- 
mon. So Bird is a Genus, if compared 
with Eagle, Sparrow, Raven, which 
are alſo common Natures : Bat it is a 
Species, if compared with the more ge- 


neral Nature, Animal. The ſame may 


be faid of Fiſh, Beaſt, &c. 

This Sort of univerſal Ideas, which 
may either be conſidered as a Genus, or 
a Species, is called Subaltern : But the 
higheſt Genus, which is never a Species, 
is called the 9ſt general; and the low- 


= eſt 
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eſt Species, which is never a Genus, 
is called the naſt ſpectal. 

Note, IId, In univerſal Ideas it is 
proper to conſider their Comprehenſion 
and their Extenſion. I 
The Comprehenſion of an Idea re- 
gards all the eſſential Modes and Pro- 
perties of it: So Body in its Compre- 
henf;on takes in Solidity, Figure, Quan- 
tity, Mobility, &c. So a Bowl in its 
Comprehenſion includes Roundnefs, Vo- 
lubility, &c. 5 

The Extenſion of an univerſal Idea 
regards all the particular Kinds and ſingle 
Beings that are contained under it. So a 
Body in its Extenſion includes Sun, 
Moon, Star, Wood, Iron, Plant, Ant- 
mal, &c. which are the ſeveral Species, 
or Individuals, under the general Name 
of Body. So a Bowl, in its Extenſion, 
includes a wooden Bowl, a Braſs Bowl, 
a white and black Bowl, a heavy Bowl, 
Oc. and all Kinds of Bowls, together 
with all the particular individual Bowls 
in the World, . 

Note, The Comprehenſion of an Idea 
is ſometimes taken in ſo large a Senſe 
as not only to include the eſſential At- 
tributes, 


take Notice of another Diviſion of 
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tributes, but all the Properties, Modes 
and Relations, that belong to any Be- 
ing, as will appear Chap. VI. 

This Account of Genus and Species 
is Part of that famous Doctrine of Uni- 
verſals, which is taught in the Schools, 
with diverſe other Formalitics belong: 
ing to it; for it is in this Place, that 
they introduce Difference, which is the 
primary eſſential Mode, and Property 
or the ſecondary eſſential Mode, and Ac- 


cident or the accidental Mode; and 


theſe they call the fve Predicables, be- 
cauſe every thing that is affirmed con- 
cerning any being, muſt be either the 
Genus, the Species, the Difference, the 
Property, or Accident: But what fur- 
ther is neceſſary to be ſaid concerning 
theſe Things, will be mentioned when 
we treat of "Defmition. | 

_ Having finiſh'd the Doctrine of uni- 
verſal and particular Ideas, I ſhould 
them, which may alſo be derived from 
their Ojeds ; and that is, they are ei- 


ther real or imaginary. 


Neal Ideas are ſuch as have a ule 
Foundation. in Nature, and have real 
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Objects, or Exemplars, actually exiſting, 
which theſe Ideas actually repreſent; 
ſuch are all our Ideas of Long, Broad, 
Swift, Slow, Wood, Iron, Men, Horſes, 
Thoughts, Spirits, &c. 12 8 
Imaginary Ideas, which are alſo cal- 
led fantaſtical, or chimerical, are ſuch 
as are made by enlarging, diminiſhing, 
uniting, dividing real Ideas in the Mind, 
in ſuch a Manner, as no Objects, or Ex- 
emplars, did ever exiſt in Nature, tho 
the ſeveral Parts of theſe Ideas are 
borrowed from real Objects, ſuch are 
the Conceptions we have of a Centaur, 
a Satyr, a golden Mountain, a flying 
Horſe, a Dog without a Head, a Bull 
feſs than a Mouſe, or a Mouſe as big 
as a Bull. | 
Some of theſe fantaſize Ideas are 
poſſible, that is, they are not utterly in- 
conſiſtent in the Nature of Things ; 
and therefore it is within the Reach 
of Divine Power to make ſuch Ob- 
' jets; ſuch are moſt of the Inſtances 
already given: But Impoſſibles carry an 


utter Inconſiſtence in the Ideas which 
are joined; ſuch are ſelfactive Matter, 
and infinite or eternal Men, à pious 

4 an 
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Man without Honeſty, or Heaven with. 
out Holineſs. 


At 1 pdt poaffiltlh = 
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The Diwviſion of Ideas, with Re- 
gard to their Dualmes. 


Deas, with Regard to their Qualis 
ties, afford us theſe ſeveral Divi- 
ſions of them. 1. They are either clear 
and dliſtinct, or obſeure and confuſed: 
2. They are vulgar or learned. 3. They 
are perfect or imperfect. 4. They are 
true or falſe. 

IJ. Our Ideas are either clear and 
diſtinct, or obſcure and confuſed. 
Several Writers have diſtinguiſhed the 
clear Ideas from thoſe that are diſtinct, 
and the confuſed Ideas from thoſe that 
are obſcure; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged there may. be ſome Difference: 
between them ; for it is the Clearneſs 
of Ideas for the moſt Part makes them 
aiſtinct, and the Obſcurity of Ideas is 
one thing that will always bring a Sort 
B+ of. 
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of Confuſion into them. Yet when 


theſe Writers come to talk largely upon 
this Subject, and to explain and adjuſt 


their Meaning with great Nicety, I have 


always found that they did not keep up 


the Diſtinction they firſt deſigned, but 


they confound the one with the other. 
I ſhall therefore treat of clear or di- 


ſtint? Ideas, as one and the ſame Sort, 


and obſcure, or confuſed Ideas, as ano- 
ther. 

A clear and diſtinct 8 is that 
which repreſents the Object to the 
Mind with full Evidence and Strength, 
and plainly. diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
Objects whatſoever. 

An obſcure and confuſed Idea 1 25 
ſents the Object either ſo faintly, 1 
imperfectly, or ſo mingled with * 
Ideas, that the Object of it doth not 
appear plain to the Mind, nor purely 


in its own Nature, nor ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſned from other Things. 


When we ſec the Lea — Sky near 
at Hand, we have a clear and diſtin? 
Idea of each; but when we look far 
towards the Horizon, eſpecially in a 
miſty Day, our Ideas of both are bur 

obſcure 
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obſcure and confuſed ; for we know 
not which is dea and which is Sky. 
So when we look at the Colours of the 
Rainbow we have a clear Idea of the: 
red, the blue, the green in the Mzddle 
of their ſeveral Arches, and a diſtinct 
Idea too, while the Eye fixes there; 
but when we conſider the Border of 
thoſe Colours, they ſo run into one 
another that renders their Ideas con- 
fuſed and obſcure. So the Idea which 
we have of our Brother, or our Friend, 
whom we ſee daily, is clear and di- 
ſting; but when the Abſence of ma- 
ny Years has injured the Idea, it be- 
comes obſcure and confuſed. 

Note here, that ſome of our Ideas 
may be very clear and diſtinct in one 
Reſpect, and very obſcure and confuſed” 
in another. So when. we ſpeak of a: 
Chiliagonum, or a Figure of a thouſand” 
Angles, we may have a clear and di/tintt 
rational Idea of the Number one thou- 
ſand Angles, for we can demonſtrate vari- 
-ous Properties concerning it by Reaſon: 
But the Image, or ſenſible Idea, which 
we have in our Minds of the Figure, is 
but confuſed and obſcure; for we can- 
D 6 | not: 
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not preciſely diſtinguiſh it by Fancy from 
the Image ofa Figure that has nine hun- 
dared Angles or nine hundred and ninety. 
So when we ſpeak of the infinite Di- 
Viſihility of Matter, we always keep a 
very clear and diſtin Idea of Diviſion 
and Diviſibilitj: But after we have 
made a little Progreſs in dividing, and 
come to Parts that are far too ſmall for 
the Reach of our Senſes, then our J. 
deas, or ſenſible Images of theſe little 


Bodies, become obſcure and indiſtinct, 


and the Idea of Infinite is very obſcure, 
imperfect and confuſed. 
II. Ideas are either U#/zar or learned. 


A vulgar Idea repreſents to us the moſt 


obvious and ſenſible Appearances that 
are contained in the Object of them: 
But a learned Idea penetrates farther 
into the Nature, Properties, Reaſons, 
Cauſes and Effects of things. This is 
beſt illuſtrated by ſome Examples. 

It is a vulgar Idea that we have of 
a Rainbow, when we conccive a large 
Arch in the Clouds made up of vari- 
ous Colours parallel to each other : But 
it is a learned Idea which a Philoſopher 
has, when he conſiders it as the yarious 


RefleRions 
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Reflections and Refractions of Sun- 
Beams, in Drops of falling Rain. So 

it is a Yulgar Idea which we have of 
the Colours of ſolid Bodies, when we 
perceive them to be, as it were, a red, 
or blue, or green Tincture of the Sur- 
face of thoſe Bodies: But it is a ph#- 
loſophical Idea, when we conſider the 
various Colours to be nothing elſe bur 
different Senſations excited in us by the 
variouſly refracted Rays of Light, re- 
fleted on our Eyes in a different Man- 
ner, according to the different Shape, 
or Situation of the Particles of which 
the Surfaces of thoſe Bodies are com- 
poſed. It is a vulgar Idea which we 
have of a Watch or Clock, when we 
conceive of it as a pretty Inſtrament, 
| made to ſhew us the Hour of the 
| Day: But it is a learned Idea 
which the Watch Maker has of it, 
who knows all the ſeveral Parts of it, 
| the Spring, the Balance, the Chain, 
| the Wheels, their Axles, &c. together 
with the various Connections and Ad- 
juſtments of each Part, whence the ex. 
act and uniform Motion of the Index 
is derived, which points to the Minute 
„ 


We 
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and Hour. So when a common Un- 


derſtanding reads Virgils Aneid, he 
has. but a v#/gar Idea of that Poem, 


yet his Mind is naturally entertained 
with the Story, and his Ears with the 
Verſe : But when a Critick, or a Man 
who has Skill in Poeſy, reads it, he has 


a learned Idea of its peculiar Beauties, 


he taſtes and reliſnes a ſuperior Pleaſure 5: 


he admires the Roman Poet, and wiſhes 
he had known the Chri/tian Theology, 
' which would have furniſhed him with 


nobler Materials and Machines than all 


the Heathen Idols. 


It is with a vu/car Idea that the 


World beholds the Cartons of Ra- 


phaet at Hampton Court, and every one 
feels his Share of Plcaſure and En- 


tertainment : But a Painter contem- 
plates the Wonders of that Italian Pen- 


cil, and ſees a thouſand Beauties in 


them, which the vulgar Eye neglected: 
His learned Ideas give him a tranſcen- 
dent Delight, and yet, at the fame 


time, diſcover the Blemiſhes which the 


common Gazer never obſerved. 


III. Ideas are either perfect or imper- 


% fect, 
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fect, which are otherwiſe called ade- 
quate or inadequate. 

IThaſe are adequate Ideas which per- 


ety keprekent their Archetypes. In- 
adequate Ideas are but a partial, or in- 


\compleat Repreſentation of thoſe Ar- 


chety pes to which they are referred. 
All our ſample Idas are in ſome Senſe 
1 * or perfect, becauſe ſimple T- 
eas, conſidered meerly as our firſt Per- 
ceptions, have no Parts in them: So 
WE, may be ſaid to have a perfect Idea, 
of White, Black, Sweet, Sowr, Length, 
Light, Motion, Reſt, &c. We have 
alſo a perfect Idea of various Figures, 
as a Triangle, a Square, a Cylinder, a 


Cube, a Sphere, which are complex I. 


deas : But our Idea or Image of a Fi. 


gure of a thouſand Sides, our Idea of 


the City of London, or the Powers of 
a Loadſione, are very imperfect, as well 


as all our Ideas of infinite Length or 


Breadth, infinite Power, Wiſdom or 
Duration; for the Idea of infinite is 
endleſs and cyer growing, and can ne- 
ver be compleated. 


Note, 1. When we have a perfect 
Idea of any thing in all its Parte, tis 


called 
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2 called a compleat Idea; when in all 2 ( 
| its Properties, tis called comprehen- = ( 
| ſive. But when we have but an in- 7 
Y adequate and imperfect Idea, we are on- | 
ly aid to apprehendit; therefore we uſe t 
the Term Apprehenſion, when we ſpeak C 
of our Knowledge of God, who can h 
never be comprehended by his Crea- 1 
tures. | | W 
Note, 2. Tho' there are a Multitude * 
of Ideas which may be called perfect, O 
or adequate in a vulgar Senſe, yet there ul 
are ſcarce any Ideas which are adequate le 
and compleat in a philoſophical Senſe i 
for there is ſcarce any thing in the by 
World that we know, as to all the || 4 
Parts and Powers, and Properties of = 
it in Perfection. Even ſo plain an Idea 
as that of a Triangle, has, perhaps, infi- fc 
nite Properties belonging ro it, of which 0 
we know but a few. Who can tell — 
what are the Shapes and Poſitions of It 
thoſe Particles, which cauſe all the Va- Je 
riety of Colours that appear on the Sur- if 
face of things? Who knows what are " 
the Figures of the little Corpuſcles fo 
that compoſe and diſtinguiſh different If 
Bodies? The Ideas of Braſs, Iron, ſe 


Gold, S0 
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Gold, Wood, Stone, Hyſſop and Roſe- 
mary have an infinite Variety of hidden 
Myſteries contained in the Shape, Mo- 
tion and Poſition of the little Particles, 
of which they are compoſed; and, per- 
haps, infinite unknown Properties and 
Powers, that may be derived from 
them. And if we ariſe to the Ani 
mal World, or the World of Spirits, 
our Knowledge of them muſt be amaz- 
ingly imperfect, when there is not the 1 
leaſt Grain of Sand, or empty Space, but 9 
has too many Queſtions and Difficul- | 4 
ties belonging to it for the wiſeſt Phi- oF 
loſopher upon Earth to anſwer and = 
reſolve. - 1 
IV. Our Ideas are either true or falſe; + 
for an Idea being the Repreſentation 
of a thing in the Mind, it muſt be either 
a true or a falſe Repreſentation of it, 
If the Idea be conformable to the Ob- 
ject or Archetype of it, it is a true Idea; 
if not, it is a falſe one. So when a Man 
under the Jaundice ſees all things yet 
low, he has a falſe Idea of them. So 
if we ſee the Sun or Moon, riſing or 
ſetting, our Idea repreſents them 62g- 
ger than when they are on the 3 
ian: 


WW 


ian: And in this Senſe it is a fal/e 
Idea, becauſe thoſe heavenly Bodies 
are all Day, and all Night, of the ſame 
Bigneſs. Or when I ſee a ſtrait Staff 
appear crooked while it is half under 
the Water; I ſay, the Water gives me 
a falſe Idea of it. So when I hear a 
Man uſe the Words Church and Jacra- 
ments, if I underſtand, by theſe Words, 
a Congregation of faithful Men, who 


amances, Baptiſm and the Lord's Sup- 
per, I — true Idea of thoſe Words 
in the common Senſe of Proteſtants : 
but if the Man who ſpeaks of them 
be a Papiſt, he means the Church of 
Rome and the ſeven Sacraments, and 
then I have a m7taken Idea of thoſe 
Words, as ſpoken by him, for he has 
a different Senſe and Meaning. 


which ſhall be the Subject of Diſcourſe 
in the ſecond Part of Logich; for if 
we conſider Ideas as meer Impreſſions 
upon the Mind, made by outward Ob- 
jects, thoſe Impreſſions will ever be con- 
formable to the Laws of Nature in ſuch 
a Caſe: 


profeſs Chriſtianity, and the to Or- 


Some think that Truth, or Fal ſpood 
properly belongs only to Propoſitions, 
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a Caſe : The Water will make a Sick 
appear crooked, and the horizontal Air 
will make the §un and Moon appear 
bigger. And generally where there is 


Falſhood in Ideas, there ſeems to be 
ſome ſecret or latent Propoſition, where- 


by we judge falſly of things: This is 
more obvious where we take up the 


Words of a Writer or Speaker in a 


miſtaken Senſe, for we join his Words to 
our own Ideas, which are different from 
his. But after all, ſince Ideas are Pictures. 
of Things, it can neyer be very im- 
proper to pronounce them to be true 
or falſe, according to their Conforms- 


ty or Nonconformity to their Excmp» . 


lars, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Words and their ſeveral Di- 


vi/1ons, together with the Ad- 


vantage and Danger of them. 


1 
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SECT; I. 


Of Words in general, and their 
'; "Th. 


on HO our Ideas are firſt ac- 
S& quired by the Perception of 
Objects, or various Senſations 
and Reflections, yet we con- 
vey them to each other by the Means 
of certain Sounds, or written Marks, 


which we call Words; and a great 


Part of our Knowledge is both obtain- 
ed and communicated by Language. 


But 
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But as we are led into the Know- 
ledge of Things by Words, fo we ate 
oftentimes led into Error, or Miſtake, by 


the Uſe or Abuſe of Words alſo. And 


in order to guard againſt ſuch Miſtakes, 
as well as to promote our Improve- 
ment in Knowledge, it is neceſlary to 
acquaint our ſelves a little with Words 
and Terms. We ſhall begin with theſe 
Obſervations. | 

Obſerv. 1. Words ( whether they are 
ſpoken or written) have no natural 
Connection with the Ideas they are 


deſigned to ſignify, nor with the things 


which are repreſented in thoſe Ideas. 


There is no Manner of Affinity be- 


tween the Sounds white in Engliſh, 
or blanc in French, and that Colour 
which we call by that Name ; nor 
have the Letters, of which theſe Words 
are compoled, any natural Aptneſs to 
fignify that Colour rather than red or 
green. Words and Names therefore are 
meer arbitrary Signs invented by Men 
to communicate their Thoughts, or I- 

deas, to one another. | 
Ogſerv. 2. If one fingle Word were 
appointed to expreſs but one ſimple I- 
f 1 


wa, 
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dea, and nothing elſe, as Mhite, Black, 
Sweet,  Sowr, Sharp, Bitter, Exten- 
fron, Duration, there would be ſcaroc 
any Miſtake about them. 

But alas! it is a common Ex War 
neſs in Language, that different ſimple 
Leas arc ſometimes expreſs'd by the 
fame Mord; fo the Words ſeeet and 
ſharp are applied both to the Objects 
of hearing and taſting, as we ſhall. ſce 
hercafter ; and this, perhaps, may be 
one Cauſe or Foundation of- Obſcurity 
and Error arifing from Words. 

Obſerv. 3. In communicating our 
complex Ideas to one another, if we 
could join as many peculiar and ap— 
propriated Words together in one 
Sound, as we join ſimple Ideas to make 
one complex one, we ſhould ſeldom 
be in Danger of. miſtaking: When, I 
expreſs the Taſte of an Apple, which 
we call the Bztter-Sweet, none can 
miſtake what I mean. 

Yet this Sort of Compoſition would 
make all Language a moſt tedious and 
unwieldy thing, ſince moſt of our Idcas 
are complex, and many of them have 
eight or ten ſimple Ideas in them; ſo 

e that 
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; \ that the Remedy would be worſe than 
5 1 the Diſeaſe ; for what is now expreſs'd 
in one ſhort Word, as Month, or Tear, 


would require two Lines to expreſs it. 
It is neceſſary, therefore, that /angle 
„ # MHords be invented to expreſs complex 
3 Taeas. 

But here is our great Infelicity, that 
when /angle Words ſignify complex IJ. 
deas, one Word can never diſtinaly 
manifeſt all the Parts of a complex I- 
dea, and thereby ir will often happen, 
that one Man includes more or /eſs in 


i 2 BE Hh cone hd 


r his Idea, than another does, while he 
e affixes the ſame Word to it. In this 
3 Caſe there will be Danger of Miſtake 


e between them, for they do not mean 
8 the ſame Obfect, tho' they uſe the ſame 
n Name. So if one Perſon, or Nation, 
I by the Word Tear mean twelve Months 
h of thirty Days cach, 2. e. three hundred 
n and ſixty Days, another intend a Solar Tear 

of three hundred ſixty five Days, and 


d a third mean a Lunar Tear, or twelve 
d Lunar Months, i. e. three hundred fif- 
as ty four Days, there will be a great Va- 
ve riation and Error in their Account of 
ſo Things, unleſs they are well apprized 


lat — of - 
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of each other's meaning beforchand. 
This is ſuppoſed to be the Reaſon, 
why ſome ancient Hiſtories, and Pro- 
pheſies , and Accounts of Chronology 
are ſo hard to be adjuſted. And this 
is the true Reaſon of ſo furious and 
endleſs Debates on many Points in Di- 
vinity ; the Words Church, Worſhip, 
Idolatry, Repentance, Faith, Election, 
Merit, Grace, and many others which 
ſignify very complex Ideas, are not ap- 
plied to include juſt the ſame ſimple I- 
deas, and the ſame Number of them, 
by the various contending Parties; 
thence ariſe Confuſion and Conteſt. 
Obſerv. 4. Tho a ſingie Name does 


not certainly manifeſt to us all the Parts 


of a complex Idea, yet it muſt be ac- 


knowledged, that in many of our com- 


plex Ideas, the ſingle Name may point 
out to us ſome chief Property which 
belongs to the thing that the Word 
ſignifies; eſpecially when the Word, or 
Name, is trac'd up to its Original thro' 
ſeveral Languages from whence it is 
borrowed. So an Apoſtle ſignifies one 
who is ſent forth. But this t tracing of 


a Word to its Original ( which is cal- 
led 


* 
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ed Etymology) is ſometimes a very pre- 
carious and uncertain Thing: And af- 
ter all, we have made but a little Pro- 
greſs towards the Attainment of the full 
meaning of a complex Idea, by knowing 
ſome one chief Property of it. We 
know but a ſmall part of the Notion of 


an Apoſtle, by nn barely that he 


is ſent forth. 

Obſerv. 5. Many (if not moſt) of our 
Words which are applied to moral and 
intellectual Ideas, when traced up to 
their Original in the learned Languages, 
will be found to ſignify ſenſible and cor- 


poreal Things: Thus the Words Appre- 


hen/ion, Underſtanding, Abſtraction, In- 
vention, Idea, Inference, Prudence, Ne- 
ligion, Church, Adoration, &c. have all 
a corporeal Signification in their Origi- 
nal. The Name Spirit it ſelf ſignifies 
Breath or Air, in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew : Such is the Poverty of all 
Languages, they arc forced to uſe theſe 
Names for zncorporeal Ideas, which has 
a Tendency to Error and Confuſion. 
Obſerv. 6. The laſt thing I ſhall 
mention that leads us into many a Mi- 
ſtake, is, the Multitude of Objects that 
| E one 
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one Name ſometimes ſignifies: There 
is almoſt an infinite Variety of Things 
and Ideas both ſimple and complex, be- 
yond all the Words that are invented in 
any Language; thence it becomes al- 


ſider the two Colours. of 7ellow and 
Blue, if they are mingled together in 
any conſiderable Proportion they make 
a Green: Now there may be infinite 
Differences of the Proportions in the Mix- 


have only theſe three Words, Zellous, 


mf them. 
1 When I uſe the Word Shore, 1 may 
FF intend thereby a Coaſt of Land near 


the Sea, or a Drain to carry off Water, 


1 or a Prop to ſupport a Building; and 
1 by the Sound of the Word Porter, 
1 who can tell whether I mean a Man 


who bears Burdens, or a Servant who 
waits at a Nobleman's Gate 2 The 


and Offices of Men, yet Names entire- 
ly ncw are ſeldom inyented ; therefore 
old 


moſt neceſſary, that one Name ſhould. 
ſignify ſeveral Things. Let us but con- 


ture of 7e/low and Blue; and yet we 


4Y Blue, and Green, to ſignify all of 


World is fruitful in the Invention of 
Utenſils of Life, and new Characters 


0 awe 
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old Names are neceſſarily uſed to ſig- 
nify new Things, which may occaſion 
much Confuſion and Error in the re- 
ceiving and communicating of Know- 
ledge. 

Give me leave to propoſe one ſingle 
Inſtance, wherein all theſe Notes ſhall 
be ' remarkably exemplified. Tis the 
Word B:/hop, which in French is called 
Eveque; upon which I would make 
theſe. ſeveral * Obſervations. (1.) That 
there is no natural Connexion between 


the ſacred Office hereby ſignified, and 


the Letters or Sound which ſignify this 
Office; for both theſe Words, Es- 
que and Biſhop ſignify the ſame Office, 
though there is not one Letter alike in 
them; nor have the Letters which com- 


poſe the Engliſh or the French Word, 


any thing ſacred belonging to them, 
more than the Letters that compoſe the 


Words King or Soldier. (2.) If the 


Meaning of a Word could be learnt by 
its Derivation or Etymology, yet the o- 
riginal Derivation of Words is often- 
times very dark and unſearchable; for 
who would imagine that each of theſe 
Words are derived from the Latin Epife 


E 2 copus, 
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copus, or the Greek 'Eniozn@, yet in 


this Inſtance we happen to know the 
Derivation ; the French being anciently 
writ Eveſque, is borrowed from the firſt 
part of the Latin Word; and the old 
Engliſh Biſcop from the middle of it. 
(3.) The original Greek Word ſignifies 
an Owver/ooker, or one who ſtands high- 


er than his Fellows, and overlooks them: 


It is a compound Word, that primarily 


ſigni fies ſenſible Ideas, tranſlated to ſig- 


nifte or include ſeveral moral or intel. 
lectual Ideas; therefore all will grant, 
that the Nature of the Office can ne- 
ver be known by the meer Sound of 
the Word Overloober. (4.) I add fur- 
ther, the Word Biſhop, or Epiſcopus, 
even when it is thus tran{lated from a 
ſenſible Idea, to include ſeveral intellec- 
tual Ideas, may yet equally ſignify an 
Owverfeer of the Poor; an Tnſpetror of 
the Cuſtoms ; a Surveyor of the High- 


ways; a Super viſor of the Exciſe, Oc. 


but by the Conſent of Men, and the 
Language of Scripture, it is appropria- 
ted to ſignifie a ſacred Office in the 
Church. (S.) This very Idea and 
Name, thus tranſlated from Things fen- 


ſible, 
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ſible, to ſignifie a ſpiritual and ſacred 
Thing, contains but one Property of 
it, (viz.) one that has an Overſight, or 
Care over others: But it does not tell 
us, whether it includes a Care over one 
Church, or many; over the - Lazty, or 
the Clergy. (6.) Thence it follows, that 
thoſe who in the complex Idea of the 
Word Bzſhop, include an Overſight o- 
ver the Clergy, or over a whole Dio- 
ceſe of People, a Superiority to Preſ- 
byters, a diſtin&t Power of Ordination, 
ec. muſt neceſſarily diſagree with thoſe, 
who include in it only the Care of a 
ſingle Congregation. Thus according 
to the various Opinions -of Men, this 
Word ſignifies a Pope, a Gallican Bi- 
ſhop, a Lutheran Superintendant, an 
Engliſh Prelate, a Paſtor of a ſingle 
 Aſfembly., or a Presbyter or Elder. 
Thus they | quarrel with each other per- 
petually ; and 'tis well if any of them 
all have hit preciſely the Senſe of the 
ſacred Writers, and includedJuft the 
ſame Ideas in it, and no others. I 
might make all the ſame Remarks on 
the Word Church, which has been the 

E  : 
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Occaſion of as many and as furious 
Controverſies. 


S E 1. II. 
Of negative and poſitroe Terms. 


ROM theſe and other Conſidera- 

tions it will follow, that if we 
would avoid Error in our Purſuit of 
Knowledge, we muſt take good heed 
tothe Uſe of Vords and Terms, and 
be acquainted with the various Kinds of 
taem. 


I. Terms are either poſi tive or nega- 
rive. 

Negative Terms are ſuch as have a 
little Word or Syllable of denying 
joined to them, according to the vari- 
ous Idioms of every Language, as Un- 
pleaſant, Imprudent, Immortal, Irregu- 
lar, Ignorant, Infinite, Endleſs, Life- 
leſs, Deathleſs, Nonſence, Abyſs, A- 
nonymous; where the Prepoſitions Un, 

Im, 
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Im, In, Non, A, An, and the Termi- 
nation 4%, ſignify a Negation, either in 
Engliſh, Latin, or Greek. 

Poſitive Terms are thoſe which have 
no ſuch negative Appendices belong- 
ing to them, as Life, Death, End, 
Senſe, Mortal. 

But ſo unhappily are our Words and 
Ideas link d together, that we can ne- 
ver know 'which are poſitive Ideas, and 


which are 7ega7zve, by the Word that is 
uſed to expreſs them, and that for thete 
Reaſons. 


14, There are ſome poſatrue Ter 71S 
which are made to 1 a negative 
Idea; as Dead is properly a I hing that 


is deprived of Life; Blind implys 


a Negation or Privation of Sight; 


Deaf a Want of Fearing ; and Dumb 


a Denial of Speech. 


, There are alſo 8 negative 
Terms, which imply paſitive Ideas, 


ſuch as immortal and deathleſs, which 
ſignify Ever. living, or a Continuance in 
den Inſolent ſignifies rude and haugh- 


: Jndemmify to keep ſafe: And In. 
ae perhaps has a poſztzve Idea too, for 
it is an Idea eyer growing; and when it 
ET IM 
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is applied to Goa, it ſignifies his compleat 
Perfection. 
3%, There are both pſtive and ne- 
air Terms, invented to ſignify the 
ſame, and contrary Ideas; as Unhappy 
and Miſerable, Sinleſs and Holy, Pure 
and Undefiled, Impure and Filthy, Un- 
kind and Cruel, Irreligious and Profane, 
Unforgiving and Nevengeful, &c. and 
there is a great deal of Beauty and 
Convenience derived to any Language 
fronrthis Variety of Expreſſion; though 
ſometimes it a little confounds our 
Conceptions of Being and Not. Being, 
our poſibive and negative Ideas. 
4%, I may add alſo, that there are 
ſome Words which are negative in 
their original Language, but ſeem poſe- 
tive to an Engliſhman, becauſe the 
Negation is unknown; as Abyſs, a 
Place without a Bottom; Anodyne, an 
eaſing Medicine; Ammeſty, an Unremem- 
brance or general Pardon; 3 Anarchy,avState 
without Government; Anonymous, i #8: 
nameleſs; Inept, i. e. not fit; Iniqui- 
ry, i. e. Unrighteouſnels ; Infant, one 
that can't ſpeak (vis.) a Child; Inju- 
7104s, not doing Juſtice or Right, 
The 
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The Way therefore to know whe- 
ther any Idea be negative or not, is, to 
conſider whether it primarily imply the 
Abſence of any poſitive Being, or Mode 
of Being; if it doth, then it is a Ne- 
gation or negative Idea; otherwiſe it 
is a poſatrve one, whether the Word 
that expreſſes it be poſitive or negative. 
Yet-after all, in many Caſes this is very 
hard to determine; as in Amneſiy, In- 
finite, Abyſs, which are originally Ne- 
gative Terms, but they ſignify Pardon, 
&c. which ſeem to be Poſitives. So 
Darkneſs, Madneſs, Clown, are poſi- 
tive Terms ; but they imply the Want 
of Light, the Want of Reaſon, and 
the Want of Manners; and perhaps 
theſe may be ranked among the nega- 
tive Idcas. BIG? 7 

Here Note, that in the Enghifp 
Tongue, two negative Terms are e- 
qual to one poſitive, and ſignify the 
ſame Thing, as, not unhappy ſignifies 
happy; not immortal ſignifies mortal; 
he is no imprudent Man, i. e. he is a 
Man of Prudence: But the Senſe and 
Force of the Word in ſuch a negative 


E 5 way 
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way of Expreſſion ſeems to be a little 
diminiſhed. | 


SE C T. 
Of fumple and complex Terms. 


II. T.Erms are divided into ſmple or 
complex. A ſimple Term is one 

Word, a complex Term is when more 

Words are uſed to ſignify one Thing. 


Some Terms are complex in Morde, 


but not in Senſe, ſuch is the ſecond Em. 
peror of Rome; for it excites in out 
Mind only the Idea of one Man (Vis) 
Auguſtus. 

Some Terms are complex in Senſe, 
but not in Words; fo when I ſay an Ar- 


my, a Foreſt, I mean a Multitude of 


Men, or Trees; and almoſt all our 
moral Ideas, as well as many of our 
natural ones are cxpreſs'd in this man- 
ner; Religion, Piety, Loyalty, Kna- 
very, Theft, include a Wn” of Ideas 
in each Term. 


There 
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There are 'other Terms which are 
complex both in Words and Senſe ; ſo 
when I ſay, a fierce Dog, or a prous 
Man, it excites an Idea, not only of 
thoſe two Creatures, but-of their pecu- 
liar CharaQers alſo. 65 
Among the Terms that are complex 


in Jenſe but not in Words, we may 


reckon thoſe ſimple Terms, which con- 
tain a primary anda ſecondary Idea in 
them; as when I hear my Neighbour 
ſpeak that which is not true, and I ſay 
to him this is not true, or this is falſe, 
I only convey to him the naked Idea 
of his Error ; this is the primary Idea: 
But if I ſay tis a Lye, the Word Lye 
carries alſo a ſecondary Idea in it, for it 
implies both the Falſhood of the Speech, 
and my Reproach and Cenſure of the 
Speaker. On the other hand, if I ſay 
tis a Miſtake, this carries alſo a econ. 
dary Idea with it; for it not only re- 
fers to the Falſhood of his Speech, but 
it includes my Tenderneſs and Civility 
to him at the ſame Time. Another 


Inſtance may be this; when I uſe the 


Word Inceſt, Adultery, and Murder, 
I convey to another, not only the pri. 
4 T7 6 mary 


e 
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mary Idea of thoſe Actions, but I in- 


clude alſo the ſecondary Idea of their 


Unlawfulneſs, and my Abhorrence of 


them. 

Note, it, Hence it comes to pals, 
that among Words which ſignify the 
fame principal Ideas, ſome are clean 
and decent, others unclean ; ſome chaſte, 
others obſcene ; ſome are ind, others 
are affrontmg and reproachful, becauſe 
of the ſecondary Idea which Cuſtom has 
affixed to them. And it is the Part of 
a wiſe Man, when there is a Neceſſity 
of expreſſing any evil Actions, to do it 
either by a Word that has a ſecondary 
Idea of Kindneſs, or Softneſs ; or a 
Word that carries in it an Idea of Re- 
buke and Severity, according as the Caſe 
requires: So when there is a Neceſlity 
of expreſſing things unclean or obſcenc, 
a wiſe Man will do it in the moſt we- 
cent Language, to excite as few unclean- 
ly Ideas as poſſible in the Minds of the 
Hearers. 

Note, 2%, In Length of Time, and 
by the Power of Cuſtom, Words 
ſometimes change their primary Ideas, 
as ſhall be declared, and ſometimes they 

| have 
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have changed their ſecondary Ideas, 
though the primary Ideas may remain: 
So Words that were once chaſte, by 
frequent Ulſey grow obſcene and unciean- 
ly; and Words that were once /honour- 
able, may in the next Generation grow 
mean and contemptible. So the Word 
Dame originally ſignified a Miſtreſs of 
a Family, who was a Lady, and tis 
uſed ftill in the Engliſß Law to ſigni- 
fy a Lady ; but in common Uſe now- 
a-days it repreſents a Farmer's Wife, 
or a Miſtreſs of a Family, of the low: 
er Rank in the Country. So thoſe 
Words of Rabſhakeh , Iſa. xxxvi. 12. 
in our Tranſlation, Eat their own 
Dung, and drink their own Piſs, were 
doubtleſs, decent and clean Language, 
when our, Tranſlators wrote them, a- 
bove a hundred Years ago. The Word 
Dung has maintained its old ſeconda- 
ry Idea and inoffenſive Senſe to this 
Day ; but the other Hord has by Cu- 
ſom acquired a more uncleanly Idea, 
and ſhould now rather be changed into 
Mater, and ſo it may be read in pub- 
lick, unleſs it ſhould be thought more 
proper to omit the Sentence, 

For 
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LOGIC X. Or, 


Rabbins have ſupplied other chaſte 
Words in the Margin of the Hebrew 
Bible, where the Words of the Text, 
through Time and Cuſtom, are degene- 
rated, ſo as to carry any baſe and un- 


Clean ſecondary Idea in them; and they 


read the Word which is in the Margin, 
which they call Keri, and not that 
which was written in the Text, which 
they call CHetib. 


erf. 
Of Words common and proper. 


III. ORD and * are either 


common or proper. Common 
Names are ſuch as ſtand for univerſal 
Ideas, or a whole Rank of Beings, whe- 
ther general or fpecial. Theſe are cal- 
led Appellatives ; lo Fiſh, Bird, Man, 
City, River, are common Names; and 
ſo are Trout, Eel, Lobſter, for they all 
agree to many Individuals, and ſome 
of them to many Species: But Cicero, 


, Virgil, 


Part I. 
For this Reaſon it is, that the Few- 


"NEIL. 


s 4 
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Virgil, Bucephalus, London, Rome, 
e Etna, the Thames, are proper Names, 
for each of them agrees only to one 
ſingle Being. 
Note here fir/?, that a proper Name 
may become in ſome Senſe common, 
when it hath been given to ſeveral Be- 
ings of the ſame Kind; ſo Czar, 
which was the proper Name of the 
firſt Emperor Julius, became alſo a 
common Name to all the following 
Emperors. And Tea, which was the 
proper Name of one fort of Indian 
Leaf, is now-a-days become a common 


Name for many Infuſions of Herbs, 


or Plants, in Water; as Sage. Tea, Ale- 
hoof-Tea, Lemon-Tea, &c. So Peter, 
Thomas, John, William, may be rec- 
koned common Names alfo, becauſe 
they are given to many Perſons, unleſs 
they are determined to ſignify a ſingle 
Perſon, at any particular Time, or 
Place. g 

' Note in the ſecond Place, that a 
common Name may become proper by 
Cuſtom, or by the Time, or Place, or 
Perſons that uſe it; as in Great Britain, 
when we ſay the King, we mean our 


preſent 


” 2 _—__ 4 
1 a, Wer 
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preſent rightful Sovereign, King George, 
who now reigns; when we ſpeak of 
the Prince, we intend his Royal High- 
neſs, George Prince of Wales : If we 
mention the City when we are near 
London, we generally mean the City 
of London ; when in a Country Town, 
we ſay the Parſon or the Eſquire, all 
the Pariſh knows who are the ſingle 
Perſons intended by it; ſo when we 
are ſpeaking of the Hiſtory of the New 
Teſtament, and uſe the Words Peter, 


Paul, John, we mean thoſe three A- 


poſtles. 


Note in the third Place, that any 


common Name whatſoever is made pro- 


per, by Terms of Particularity added 


to it, as the common Words Pope, 
King, Horſe, Garden, Book, Knife, &c. 
are deſigned to ſignify a ſingular Idea, 
when we ſay the preſent Pope ; the King 
of Great Britain; the Horſe that won 
the laſt Plate at New-Market ; the Roy- 


al Garden at Kenſmgton ; this Bool; 


that Knife, &c. 


SECT. 
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Sx ET; VF. 
of concrete and arab N 
IV. Ords or "Terms are divided 
into abſtract and concrete. 
Abſtract Terms, ſignify the Mode 
or Quality of a Being, without any 
Regard to the Subject in which it is; as 
Whiteneſs, Ronnaneſs, Length, Breadth, 
Wiſdom, Mortality, Life, Death. 
Concrete Terms, while they expreſs 
the Quality, do alſo either expreſs, or 
imply, or refer to ſome Subject to 
which it belongs; as whzte, round, 
long, broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead. 
But theſe are not always Noun Ad. 
jefrves in a grammatical Senſe; for a 
Fool, a Knave, a Philoſopher, and ma- 
ny other Concretes are Subſtantives, as 
well as Knavery, Folly, and Philoſophy, 


which are the abſtract Terms that be- 
long to them. 


SECT. 
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e GT VI. 
Of uuivocal and equroocal Words. 


V. [J/JOrds and Terms are either uni- 

vocal or equivocal. Univocal 
Words, are ſuch as ſignify but one 
Idea, or at leaſt but one ſort of Thing; 
equivocal Words are ſuch as ſignify two 
or more different Ideas, or different 
ſorts of Objects. The Words Book, 


Bible, Fiſh, Houſe, Elephant, may be 


called #nzvocal Words; for I know not 
that they ſignify any thing elſe but 
thoſe Ideas to which they are generally 
affixt; but Head is an equivocal Word, 
for it ſignifies the Head of a Nail or a 


Pin, as well as of an Animal: Nail 


is an equivocal Word, it is uſed for 
the Nail of the Hand or Foot, and 
for an iron Nail to faſten any thing. 
Poſt is equivocal, tis a Piece of Timber, 
or a ſwift Meſſenger. A Church is 
a religious Aſſembly, or the large fair 
Building where they meet; and ſome- 


times the ſame Word means a Synod of 


Biſbops, or of Presbyters, and in ſome 
Places, 


Y 


c 
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Places, it is the Pope and a general 
Council. e 

Here let it be noted, that when two 
or more Words ſignifiy the ſame Thing, 
as Wave and Billow, Mead and Mea- 
do, they are uſually called /ynonymous 
Words: But it ſeems very ſtrange, that 
Words which are directly contrary to 
each other, ſhould ſometimes repreſent, 
almoſt the ſame Ideas; yet thus it is in 
ſome few Inſtances; a valuable, or an 
invaluable Bleſling; a ſhameful, or a 
ſbameleſs Villain; a thick Skull, or a 
thin skulled Fellow, a meer paper 
Skull; a Man of a large Conſcience, 
little Conſcience, or no Conſcience; a 

Famous Raſcal, or an infamous one: So 

I uncertain a Thing is human Language, 

R whoſe Foundation and Support is Cu- 

ſtom. | 

on As Words ſignifying the ſame Thing, 

are called ſynonymous; ſo equi vocal 

; Words, or thoſe which ſignify ſeveral 

; Things, are called homonymous, or ambi- 

„ guous; and when Perſons uſe ſuch ambi- 

E guous Words, with a Deſign to deceive, 

f it is called Equi vocation. 


Our 
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of Glen. Patt I. 


Our /imple Ideas, and eſpecially the 
ſenſible Qualities, farniſh us with a great 


Variety of equivocal, or ambiguous 


Words ; for theſe being the firſt, and moſt 


natural Idcas we have, we borrow ſome 


of their Names, to ſignify many other 
Ideas, both ſimple and complex. The 
Word ſweet, expreſſes the pleaſant Per- 
ceptions of almoſt every Senſe 3 Sugar is 
ſweet, but it hath not the ſame Sweetnels 
as Muſick ; nor hath Muſick the Sweet— 
neſs of a Roſe ; and a ſweet Proſpect, 
differs from them all: Nor yet have 
any of theſe the ſame Sweetneſs as 


Di/tourſe, Counſel, or Meditation hath; 


yet the royal Pſalmiſt faith of a Man, 
Me took ſweet Counſel together ; and of 
God, My Meditation of him ſhall be 


feveer. Bitter is alſo ſuch an equivocal 


Word; there is bitter /ormwood, there 
are bitter Fords, there are bitter Ene- 
mies, and a bitter cold Morning. So 
there is a Sharpneſs in Y7negar, and there 
is a Sharpneſs in Pain, in Sorrow, and in 
Reproach; there is a ſharp Eye, a ſharp 
Ht, and a ſharp Sword: But there is 
not one of theſe ſeven Sharpneſſes, the 
ſame as another of them, and a ſharp 


Laſt 
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Eaſt l ind, is different from them all. 1 
There are alſo Verbs, or Words of 4 
Action, which are equivocal as well as 4 
Mouns, or Names. The Words to 8 
bear, to take, to come, to get, are ſuf- Aj 
ficient Inſtances of it; as when we ſay, BY 
to bear a Burden, to bear Sorrow or 1 
Reproach, to bear à Name, to bears Lt 
Grudge, to bear Fruit, or to bear CH 1 
dren; the Word bear is uſed in very Ty 
different Senſes. And ſo is the Word 1 
get, when we ſay, to get Money, to 1 
get in, to get off, to get ready, to get a 1 
Stomach, and to get a \ Cold, Se 90 a9 
There is alſo a great deal of Ambi- i 
guity in many of the Enghſh Parti. ' 
cles, as, but, before, beſide, with, with- 1 
out, that, then, there, for, forth, a- 1 
bo e, about, &c. of which Gram mars, 'F 
and Dictionaries, will ſufficientiy in- li. 
form us. | | 
3s 
4M 
| 9 
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Various Kinds of equivocal 
Words. 


T would be endleſs to run through 
all the Varieties of Words, and 


Terms, which have different Senſes ap- 
plied to them; I ſhall only mention, 


therefore, a few of the moſt remarkable, 
and moſt uſeful Diſtinctions among 
them. | 

1* The firſt Diviſion of equivocal 
Words lets us know that ſome are equi- 
vocal only in their Sound or Pronuncia- 
tion; others are equivocal only in Wri- 


ting; and others, both in Writing, wm 


in Sound. 
Words W in Sound only, are 


ſuch as theſe; the Rein of a Bridle, 


which hath the ſame Sound with the 
Reign of a King, or a Shower of Razn, 
but all three haye different Letters, and 
diſtin Spelling. So Might, or Strength, 
is equivocal in Sound, but differs in 
Writing from Mite, a little Animal, 

or 


r 
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or a ſmall Piece of Money. And the 
Verb to write, has the ſame Sound with 
Wright a Workman, Right or Equity, 
and Rite or Ceremony ; but-it is * | 
very differently from them all. 

Words equivocal in Mriting only, are 
ſuch as theſe ; to Fear in Pieces, has the 
ſame Spelling with a Tear: To lead, or 
guide, has the ſame Letters as Lead 
the Metal: And a Bou for Recreation, 
is written the ſame Way, as a Bow! for 
drinking, but the Pronunciation of all 
theſe is different. | 

But thoſe Words which are moſt 
commonly, and juſtly called equzvocal, 
are ſuch as are both written and pronoun- 
ced the ſame Way, and yet have diffe- 
rent Senſes or Ideas belonging to them; 
ſuch are all the Inſtances, which were 
given in the preceding Section. N 

Among the Words which are equivo- 
cal in Sound only, and not in Writing, 
there is a large Field for Perſons who 
delight in Feſts and Puns, in Riddles 
and Quibbles, to ſport : themſelves. 
This Sort of Words is alſo uſed by wan- 
ton Perſons, to convey /zwd Ideas, un- 
der the Covert of 2 Expreſſions, 


which 
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which are called double Entenares ; 
when Perſons ſpeak Fal/ſhood with a 
Deſign to deceive, under the Covert of 
Truth. Though itmuſt be confeſt, that 
all Sorts of ae Words, yield ſuf- 
ficient Matter for ſuch Purpoſes, 


There are many Caſes alſo, wherein 


an equivocal Word is uſed for the 
ſake of Decency to cover a foul Idea: 
For the moſt chaſte, and modeſt, and 
well-bred Perſons, having ſometimes a 
Neceſſity to ſpeak of the Things of 
Nature, convey their Ideas in the CK 
inoffenſive Language by this Means. 


And indeed, the meer Poverty of all 


Languages, makes it neceſſary to uſe 
equivocal Words upon many Occaſi- 
ons, as the common Writings of Men, 
and even the holy Book of God ſufh- 
ciently manifeſt. 

2%, Equivocal Words arc uſually di- 
ſtinguiſned into ſuch, whoſe various 
Senſes ariſe from meer Chance or Me- 
cident, and ſuch as are made equiyocal 
by Den; as the Word Bear ſignifies 
a ſhaggy Beaſt, and it ſignifies alſo 
to bear or carry a Burden ; this ſeems 
to be the meer effect of Chance: But 


if 
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if I call my Dog, Bear, becauſe he is 
ſhaggy, or call one of the Northern 
Conſtellations by that Name, from a 
fancied Situation of the Stars in the 
Shape of that Animal, then it is by 
Deſign, that the Word is made, yet 
further equiyocal. _ 
But becauſe I think this common Ac 
count of the Spring, or Origin of e- 
quivocal Words is too flight and imper- 
fect, J ſhall reſerve this Subject to be 
treated of by it ſelf, and proceed to the 
third Diviſon. © 
3%, Ambiguons or equivocal 
Words, are ſuch, as are ſometimes ta- 
ken in a large and general Senſe, and 
| ſometimes in a Senſe more ſtrict and 
limited, and have different Ideas affixd 
. to them accordingly. Nelfgion or 
Virtus taken in a large Senſe, includes 
I both our Duty to God and our Neigb- 
8 bour; but in a more ſtrict, limited, and 
proper Senſe, Virtue ſignifies our Du- 
ty towards Men, and Religion , our 
Duty to God, Virtue may yet be ta- 
ken in the ſtticteſt Senſe, and then it 
ſignifies Power or Courage, which is 
the Senſe of it, in ſome Places of the 
Pb RE F New 
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New. Teſtament. So Grace taken ina 
large Senſe, means the Favour of God, 
and all the ſpiritual Bleſſings that pro- 
.cced from it, (which. is, a frequent Senſe. 
of it in the Bible) but in a limited 
Senſe, it ſignifies the Habit of Holineſs. 
Wrought in us by Divine Fayour, or a 
complex Idea of the Chriſtian Virtues. It 
may be alſo taken in the ſtricteſt Senſe; 
and thus it ſignifies any / fe ng le Chriſtian 
Hirtue, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6, 7. Where tis 
uſed for Liberality. So a City, in a 


ſtrict and proper Senſe, means the Hou. 


.ſes encloſed within the Malls; in a lat» 
ger Senſe it reaches to all the. Suburbs. 
This /arger and ſtridfer Senſe of a 
Word is uſed in almoſt all the Sciences, 
as well as in Theology, and in com- 
mon Life. The Word Geography, 
taken in a /iri# Senſe, ſignifies the 
Knowledge of the Circles of the earthly 
Globe, and the Situation of the various 
Parts of the Earth ; when'tis taken in a 
little larger Senſe, it includes the Know:- 
ledge of the Seas alſo; and in the largeſt 


Senſe of all, it extends tothe various Cu: 


ſtoms, Habits. and Governments of Nati- 
ons. When an Aſtronomer uſes the Word 
Star in its n and ſtrict Senſe, tis ap- 


plied 
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plied only to the fix d Stars, but in a large 
Wenn it includes the Planets alſo. 
This equivocal Senſe of Words be- 
longs s alſo to many proper Names: So 
Aſia taken in the largeſt Senſe,” is one 
Quarece! of the World; in a more li-. 
mited Senſe, it ſignifies Natolia, or the 
leſſer Aſa; but in the ſtricteſt Senſe, it 
means no more than one little Provide 
of Natolia, where ſtood the Cities of 
Epheſus, Smyrna, Sardis, &c. and this 
is the moſt frequent Senſe of it in the 
New Teſtament. Flanders and Hol- 
land in a ſtrict Senſe, are but two ſingle 
Provinces among the ſeventeen; but in 
a large Senſe, Holland includes ſeven of 
them, and Flanders ten. 
There are alſo ſome very common 
and little Words in all Languages, that 
are uſed in a more extenſtue or more 
Umited Senſe; ſuch as all, every, who- 
ſoc ver, &c. When the Apoſtle ſays, alf 
Men have © ſinned, and all Men muſt 
die, all is taken in its moſt univerſal 
and extenſive Senſe, including all Man. 
kind, Rom. v. 12. When he appoints 
Prayer to be made for all Men, it ap- 
pears by the following Verſes, that he 
renn the Word all to ſignify chicfly 


F 2 all 


all Ranks. and Degrees of Men, 1 Tim, 
Ii. 1. But when St. Paul ſays, I pleaſe 
all Men in all Things, 1 Cor. x. 33. 
the Word a// is excecdingly limited, 
for it reaches no farther, than that he 
pleaſed all thoſe Men whom he conver- 
ſed with, in all Things that were lawful. 
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Fourth Place diſtinguiſhed by their Ji. 
Zeral or figurative Senſe. Words are 
uſed in a proper or /zteral.Senſe, when 
they are deſigned to ſignify thoſe Ideas 
for which they were originally made, 
or to which they are primarily. and gc 
nerally annexed ; but they are uſed in 
a figurative or tropical Senſe, when 
they are made to ſignify ſome Things, 
which only bear either a Reference or 
a Reſemblance to the primary Ideas of 
them. So when two Princes. contend 
by their Armies, we ſay they are at 
Mar in a proper Senſe ; but when we 


and the Vaves in a Storm, this is cal- 
led Figurative, and the peculiar Figure 
is a Metaphor. So when the Scripture 
ſays, Riches make themſeluves Wings, 
and iy wy as an Lage foward Hea- 

wen, 
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Au, Equivocal Words are in the 


ſay there is a Var betwixt the Minds 
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ven, the Wings and the Flight of the 
| Eagle are proper Expreſſions ; but wherr 
Flight and Wings are applied to Riches, 
it is only by Way of Fizure and Me- 
#aphor. So when Man is ſaid to repent; 
or laugh or grieve, tis literally taken; 
but when God is ſaid to be grieved, 
to repent, to laugh, &c: theſe are alt 
figurative Expreſſions, borrowed from 
ax Reſemblance to Mankind. And 
when the Words ob or Eſther are: 
uſed to ſignify- thoſe very Perſons, tis 
the literal Senſe of them; but when 
they ſignify thoſe two Books of Scrip- 
tare, this is a figurative Senſe, The 
Names of Horace, Fuvenal,; and Mil. 
tun, are uſed in the ſame manner, ei- 
ther for Books or Men. RIM 
When a Word, which originally ſig- 
nifies any particular Idea or Object, 
is attributed ro ſeveral other Ob- 
jets, not ſo much by way of Reſem- 
blance, but rather on the account of 
me evident Reference or Relation to 
the original Idea, this is ſometimes 
peculiarly called an analogical Word; 
ſo a ſound or healthy Pulſe ; a ſound” 
Digeſtion ; ſound Sleep, are all ſo cal 
NS F 3 Ich 
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led, with Reference to a ſound and 
healthy Conſtitution ;: but if you ſpeak - 
of ſound Doctrine, or ſound 3 
this is by way of Re Nee to Health 
and the Words are „ Yet 
many Times Analogy and Metaphor 
are uſed promiſcuouſly in the ſame 
Senſe, and not diſtinguiſhed. 
Here Note, That he Deſign of me: 
taphorical Language and Figures of 
Speech, is not mcerly to repreſent our 
Ideas, but to repreſent them with 
Vivacity, Spirit, Affection, and Power; 
and though they often make a deeper Im- 
pre ſſion on the Mind of the Hearer, yet 
they do as often lead him into a Miſtake, 
if they are uſed at improper Times and 
Places. Therefore, where the Deſign 
of the Speaker or Writer is meerly to 
explain, to inſtruct, and to lead into 
the Knowledge of naked Truth, he 
ought, for the moſt part, to uſe plain 
and proper Words, if the Language af- 
fords them, and not to deal much in 
figurative Speech. But this ſort of 
Terms is uſed very profitably by Poets 
and Orators, whole Buſineſs is to move, 
and nde, and work on the Paſſi- 
ons, 
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ons, as well as on the Underſtanding. 
Figures are alſo happily employ'd in pro- 
verbial moral Sayings by the wiſeſt andi 
the beſt of Men, to impreſs them deep- 
er on the Memory by ſenſible Images;. 
and they are often nſed for other valu- 
able Purpoſes in the ſacred Writings. 
sy, I might adjoin another ſors of 
equivocal Wards ; as, there are ſome 
which have a different Meaning in com- 
mon Language, from what they have in 
the Sciences; the Word Paſſion ſigni- 
fies the receiving any Action in a large 
philoſophical Senſe; ina more limited 
philoſophical Senſe, it ſignifies any of the 
Aﬀettions of human Nature, as 
Eove, Fear, Foy, Sorrow, &c. But the 
common People confine it only. to An. 
ger. So the Word /mple philofophi- 
cally ſignifies ſingle, but yulgarly tis u- 
fed for fooliſh. | X. 
thy, Other equivocal Words are us 
fed ſometimes in an abſolute Senſe, as: 
when God is called perfect, which al- 
lows of no Defect; and ſometimes in a 
comparative Senſe, as good Men are of- 
tentimes called perfect in Scriptare, in 
Compariſon of thoſe who are much in- 
15 0 ferior 
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ferior to them in Knowledge or Holi- 


neſs: But I have dwelt rather too long 


upon this Subject already, therefore Tadd 


no mot. 


SECT, VIII. 
The Origin or Cauſes of equi vocal 


Words. 


OW, that we may become more 
Skilful in guarding our ſelves and 
others againſt the Dangers of Miſtake 
which may ariſe from equivocal Words, 
it may not be amiſs to conclude this 
Chapter, with a ſhort Account of the 
various Ways or Means whereby a 
Word changes its Signification, or ac- 


quires any new Senſe, and thus becomes 


equi vocal, eſpecially if it keep its old 
Senſe alſo. 

1. Meer Chance ſometimes gives 
the fame Word different Senſes; as the 


Word Light ſignifies a Body that is not 


heavy ; and it alſo ſignifies the Effect 
of Sun-Beams, or the Medium where- 


acci- 


by we ſee us” This is meerly | 
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accidental, for there ſeems to be no 
Connection between theſe two Senſes, 
nor any Reaſon for them. 

2. Error and Miſtake | is another Oc- 
caſion of giving various Senſes to the 
ſame Word; as when. different Per- 


ſons read the Names of Prieſt, Biſhop, 


Church, . Eaſter, &c. in the New Te- 
ſtament, they affix. different Ideas to 
them, for want of Acquaintance with 


the trae Meaning of the ſacred Writer; 


though it muſt be confeſs'd, theſe vari- 
ous Senſes, which might ariſe at firſt 
from. honeſt Miſtake, may be culpably 
ſupported and propagated by Intereſt, 
Ambition, Prejudice, and a Party-Spt- 
it on any ſide. 


es Time and Cuſtom alters the mean- 


ing of Words. Knave heretofore, ſig- 
nified a diligent Servant (Gnavus; 3) 


and a Villain was a meaner Tenant to 


the Lord of the Mannor (Villicus ) but 
now both thoſe Words carry an Idea 
of Wickedneſs and Reproach in them. 


A Ballad once ſignified a folemn and 


ſacred Song, as Sl 45 one that is. tri- 


vial, when Solomon's Jong was called 
the Ballad of Ballads; but now tis 
ä applied 
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106 LOGICK: Or, Part I. 
applied to nothing but trifling Verſe, ot 
comical Subjects. 

4. Words change their Senſe by Fi. 
gures and Metaphors, which are deriv- 
£d from ſome real Analogy or Reſem- 
blance between ſeveral Things ; as when 
Wings and Flight are applied to Riches, 
it fignifics only, that the Owner may as 
eaſily loſe them, as he would loſe a 
Bird who flew away with Wings. 

And I think, under this Head, we 


may rank thoſe Words, which ſignify | 


different Ideas, by a ſort of an unac- 
countable far-fetcht Analogy, or diſtant 
Reſemblance, that Fancy has introdu- 


ced between one thing and another; 


as when we ſay, the Meat is green 
when it is half-roafted: We ſpeak of 
airing Linen by the Fire, when we 


mean drying or warming it: We call 


for round Coals for the Chimney, when 
we mean /arge ſquare ones: And we 
talk of the Ving of a Rabbit, when we 


mean the Fore-Leg: The true Reaſon 
of theſe Appellations we leave to the 


Criticks. 


5. Words alſo change their Senſe 
by the ſpecial Occaſion of uſing * 
tne 


=. 
. 
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the peculiar manner of Pronunciation; 
the Sound of the Voice, the Motion of 
the Face, or Geſtures of the Body; ſo 
when an angry Maſter ſays to his Ser- 
vant, tis bravely done, or you are 4 
fine Gentleman, he means juſt the con- 
trary ; namely, is very ill done; jon 
are a ſorry hellow : 'Tis one way of 
giving a ſevere Reproach, for the 
Words are ſpoken by way of Sarcaſin 
or Trony. 

6. Words are applied to various Sen- 
ſes, by new Ideas appearing or ariſing 
faſter than new Words are framed. So. 
when Gun-Powder was found out, the 
Word Powder, which before ſignified 
only Duſt, was made then to ſignify 
tat Mixture or Compoſition of Nitre, 
Charcoal, &c. and the Name Canon, 
which before ſignified a Law or Aa 
Rule, is now alſo given to a great 
Gun, which gives Laws to Nations. 
So Footboys, who had frequently the 
common Name of Fack given them, 
were kept to turn the Spit, or to pull 
off their Maſters Boots; but when In- 
ſtruments were invented for both thoſe 
Services, they were both called Zacks, 

F 6 though 
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though one was of Iron, tother of 
Wood, and very different in their 
Form. 

7. Words alter their Significations 
according to the Ideas of the various 
Perſons, Sets, or Parties who uſe 
them, as we have hinted before; ſo 
when a Papiſt uſes the Word Here. 
ficks, he generally means the Prote- 
ſtants; when a Proteſtant uſes the 
Word, he means any Perſons who are 
wilfully (and perhaps contentiouſly) 
obſtinate in fundamental Errors. When 
a Jew ſpeaks of the true Religion, he 


means the Inſtitut ious of Moſes ; when 


a Turk mentions it, he intends the 


Doctrine of Mahomet ; but when a 


Chriſtian makes uſe of it, he deſigns to 
fignify Chri/tianity, or the Truths and 
Precepts of the Goſpel. 

8. Words have different Significari- 
ons according to the Book, Writing, 


or Diſcourſe in which they ſtand. So 


in a Treatiſe of Anatomy, a Foot ſig- 
nifies that Member in the Body of Man. 
But in a Book of Geometry or Menſu- 
ration, it ſignifies T παπ eue Inches, 


10 
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If I had room to exemplify molt of theſe 
Particulars in one ſingle Word, I know. 
not where to chuſe a fitter than the 
Word Sound, which ſeems (as it were) 
by Chance, to ſignify three diſtin I- 
deas, (viz.) Healthy (from d anus) as x 
ſound Bady; Noiſe-(from Sonus) as a 
ſorill Sound; and to ſound the Sea (from 
the French Sonde a Probe.) From theſe 
three, which I may call original Sen- 
ſes, various derivative Senſes ariſe; as 
ſound Sleep, found Lungs, found Mind 
and Limb, a ſound Heart, a found Mina, 
ſound Preaching, a ſound Divine, ſound 
Reaſon, a ſound Cask, ſound- Timber, a 
ſound Reproof, to beat one ſoundly, to 
ſound ones Meaning or Inclination, and 
a ſound or narrow Sea; turn all theſe into 
Latin, and the Variety will appear plain. 

I confeſs, ſome few: of theſe which 

I have mentioned, as the different 

Springs of equivocal Words, may be 

reduced in ſome Caſes to the ſame origi- 

nal: But it muſt alſo be granted, that there 

may be other Ways beſide theſe, where- 

by a Word comes to extend its Signi- 

fication, to include various Ideas, and 

become equi vocal. And though it is 
| the 
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110 LOGICK: Or, Patt. I. 
the Buſineſs of a Grammarian to pur- 
fue theſe Remarks with more Variety 
and Patticularity, yet it is alſo the 
Work of a Logician to give Notice 
of theſe Things, left Darkneſs, Con- 
fuſion ,, and Perplexity be brought in- 
to our Conceptions by the Means of 
Words, and thence our Fadements and 
Reaſonings become erroneous. 
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CHAP. V. 


General Directions relating to ur 
Ideas. 
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. Of acquiring a Treaſure of Ideas. 


Direction I. LF Urniſo your ſelves with 

a rich Variety of J. 
deas ; acquaint your ſelves with Things 
antient and modern; Things natural, 
civil, and religious; Things domeſtick, 
and national; Things of your native 
I Land, 


— 


8 
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Land, and of foreign Countties; Things 
preſent, paſt, and future; and above al, | 
be well acquainted with God and your 
ſelves ; learn animal Nature, and the 
workings of your own Spirits. 

Such a general Acquaintance with- 
Things will be of very great 1 
The 11075 Beneft of it is this; it 
will affiſt the Uſe of Reaſon in all 
its following Operations ; it will teach 
you to judge of Things aright, to argue 
juſtly, and to methodiſe your Thoughts 
with Accuracy. When you ſhall find ſe- 


veral Things a-kin to each other, and 


feyeral different from each other, agree- 
ing in ſome Part of their Idea, and 
diſagreeing in other Parts, you will 


range your Ideas in better Order, 


you will be more eaſily led into 4 di- 
ſtinct Knowledge of Things, and will 
obtain a rich Store of proper Thoughts 
and Arguments upon all Occaſions. 
You will tell me, perhaps, that you 


deſign the Study of the Law or Di- 
Vinity; and wirat Good can natural 


Philoſophy or Mathematicks do you, 
or any other Science, not directly ſub- 
ordinate to your chief Deſign? But let 


roy ir 
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it be conſidered, that all Sciences have a 
ſort of mutual Connection; and Know- 
ledge of all Kinds fits the Mind to. 
reaſon and judge better concerning any 
particular Subject. I have known a 
Judge upon the Bench betray his Ig- 
norance, and appear a little confuſed in 
his Sentiments about a Caſe of ſuſpect- 
ed Murder brought before him, for 
want of ſome n with ani. 
mal Nature and Philoſophy 

Another Benefit of it 15 this; ; ſuch 
a large and general Acquaintance with 
Things, will ſecure you from perpetual | 
Admirations and Surpriſes, and guard 
you aff that Weakneſs of ignorant 
Perſons , who have never ſeen any 
thing beyond the Confines of their own 
Dwclling, and therefore they wonder at 
almoſt every Thing they ſee; every 
Thing beyond the Smoke of their own 
Chimney, and the Reach of their own 
Windows, is new and ſtrange to them. 

A third Benefit of ſuch an univer- 
ſal Acquaintance with Things, is this; 
it will keep you from being too poſitive 
and dogmatical, from an Exceſs of Cre- 
aulity and Unbelief; i. e. a Readineſs 

to 
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to believe, or to deny every Thing at 
firſt hearing; when you ſhall have oft- 
en ſeen, . that ſtrange and uncommon 
Things, which once ſeemed incredible, 


I are found to be true, and Things very 


commonly received, have been found falſe. 

The Way of attaining ſuch an ex- 
tenſive Treaſure of Ideas, is, with Di- 
ligence to apply your ſelf to read the 
beſt Books; converſe with the moſt 
| knowing and the wiſeſt af Men; and 
endeavour to improve by every Perſon 
in whoſe Company you are; ſuffer no 
Hour to paſs away in a lazy Idleneſs, in 
impertinent Chattering, or uſeleſs Trifles: 


Viſit other Cities and Countries when you 
have ſeen your on, under the Care of 
one who can teach you to profit by Tra- 


veling, and to make wiſe Obſervations 
indulge a juſt Curioſity in feeing the 
Wonders of Art and Nature; ſearch 
into Things your ſelves, as well as learn 


them from others; be acquainted with 


Men as well as Books; learn all 
Things as much as you can at firſt 
Hand; and let as many of your Ideas 


as poſſtble be the Repreſentations of 


Things, and not meerly the Repreſenta- 
2 tions 
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tions of other Mens Ideas: Thus your 
Soul, like ſome noble Building, ſhall 
be richly furniſhed with original Paint- 
ings, and not with meer Copies. 
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SECT, II. | | 

Of retaining Ideas in Memory. | 
Direct. IL U E the moſt proper Me 
thods to retain that Trea- 

ſure of Ideas which you have acquir d; a 
for the Mind is ready to let many of 1 
them lip, unleſs ſome Pains and La- a 
bour be taken to fix them upon the Me- ] 
mory. I 
And more eſectuly, let thoſe Ideas 

be laid up and preſerved with the great- t 
eſt. Care, which are moſt directly ſuit- 0 


ed, either to your eternal Welfare as a 
Chriſtian, or to your particular Sta- 


© 
tion and Profeſſion in this Life; for g 
though the former Rule recommends al 
an univerſal Acquaintance with Things, 

yet it is but a more general and ſuper- 2 
ficial Knowledge that is required or ex- ha 


poſed of any Man, in. Things which ſta 
are 5 
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are utterly foreign to his own Buſineſs x 
but it is neceſſary you ſhould have a 
more particular.and accurate Acquaint- 
ance with thoſe Things that refer to 
our peculiar Proyince. and Duty in this 
he or your Happineſs in another. 
There are ſome . Perſons who never 
arrive at any deep, ſolid, or valuable 
Knowledge in any Science, or any Bu- 
ſineſs of Life, becauſe they are perpe- 


tually fluttering over the Surface of 


Things in a curious and wandring Search 
of infinite Variety; ever hearing, read- 
ing, or asking after ſomething new, but 
impatient of any Labour to lay up and 
preſerve the Ideas they have 1 © 
Their Souls may be compared te 
Looking-Glaſs, that whereſoever y 
turn it, it receives the Age of all Ob, 
jects, but retains none. 

In order to preſerve your ene 
of Ideas, and the Knowledge you have 
gained; purſue theſe Advices, eſpect- 
ally in your younger Years. 

1. Recollect every Day the Things you 
have ſeen, or heard, or read, which may 
have made any Addition to your Under: 
ae Read the ine of 1 and 

en 


x16 Loben o, Patt . 
Men with Diligence, and perpetual 
Reviews: Be not fond of haſtning to 
a new Book, or a new Chapter, till 
you have well fixed and eftabliſhed- in 
your Minds what was uſeful in the laſt: 
Make uſe of your Memory in this man- 
ner, and you will ſenſibly experience a 
gradual Improvement of it, while you 
take Care not to load it to Exceſs. = 
2. Talk over the Things which on 
have ſeen, heard, or learnt; with ſome 
proper Acquaintance ; this will make a 
freſh Impreſſion upon your Memory: ; 
and if you have no fellow Student at 
Hand, none of equal Rank with your 
ſelves, tell it over to any of your Ac- 
quaintance, where you can do it with 
Propriety and Decency; and whether 
they learn any thing by it or no, your 
own Repetition of it will be an Im- 
provement to your ſelf: And this Prac- 
tice alſo will furniſh; you with a Va. 
riety of Morde, and copious Language, 
to expreſs your Thoughts upon all Oc- 
caſions. | 
3. Commit to writing ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable Improvements which 
you daily make, at leaſt ſuch. Hints 
2 
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as may recall them again to your Mind, 
when perhaps they are vaniſhd and loſt. 
And here I think Mr. Lochs Method 
of Adverſaria, or common Places which 
he- deſcribes in the end of the firſt Vo- 
lume of his poſthumous Works, is the beſt; 
uſing no learned Method at all, ſet- 
ting down Things asthey occur, leays 
ing. a diſtinct Page for each Subject, and 
Wein an Index to the Pages. 
At the end of every Week, or Month, 
or Year, you may review. your Renata 
for theſe two | Reaſons ; ft, to 
judge af your own Improvement, when 
you ſhall find, that many of your, younger 
Collections are either weak and trifling; 
or if they are juſt and proper, yet they 
are grown now ſo familiar to you, that 
you will thereby fee your own Ad- 
vancement in Knowledg e. And in 
te next Place what ©: you find: 
there worthy of your riper' Obſerya- 
tion, you may note them with a mar. 
ginal Star, inſtead of tranſcribing them, 
as being worthy. of your ſecond Year's 
Review, when the others are neg glected. 
To ſhorten ſomething of this Labour. 
if the On Which you read are you, 
on 
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11% TDLOGTCK: Or, 
own, mark with a Pen, or Pencil, the 
moſt conſiderable Things in them, 
which you deſire to remember. Thus 
you may read that Book the ſecond' 
Time over with half the Trouble, by 


Part I. 


your Eye running over the Paragraphs, 


Ay” your Pencil has noted. Tis but 
very weak Objection, againſt this Prac- 


255 to ſay, I ſhall ſpoil my Book ;' for I 
perſuade my ſelf, that you did not buy 
I as a Bookſeller to ſell it again for 


Gain; but as a Scholar to improve 
your Mind by it; and if the Mind be 
improved, your Advantage is abundant, 
tho your Book yield ele Money to 
your Exxcutors. ” £5 


»- 


1 te 3 

* Note, This W of fen., Marki and Reis. 
ang" your Marks, refers chiefly to tho 2 occaſimal No- 
rious yqu meet with, either in Reading, or in Conver- 
lation: But when: you are directly and 2 Maly pur- 
ſuing any Subject of Knowledge in a good Syſtem 
in your younger Vears, the Syſtem it ſelf is your: Com- 
mon- Place Book, and muſt be entirely reviewed. The 


fame may be ſaid i acre Kd Treatiſe which cloſe- 


iy, — and accurate e any. particular 
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Of fle uſeful L ler! 


Drea lll A C you proceed. both in 
Learning and in Life, 

mall a wiſe Obferoation what are, the 
Ideas, - what the: Diſcourſes. and the; 
Parts of Knowledge, that. hive - been; 
more or leſs uſeful to your ſelf on others. 
In our younger Vears, while: we: are 
furniſhing our Minds with a Treaſure 
of Ideas, our Experience is but ſmall, 
and our Judgment weak; "Tis; theres 


fore impoſlible at! that Age: to deter- 


mine aright concerning the real Ad. 
vantage and Uſefulneſs of many Things 
we learn. But when Age and Expe- 
rience have matured. your Judgment, 
then you will gradually drop the more 


uſeleſs Part of yout younger Fiirni- 


ture, and be more ſolicitous to retain 
that which is moſt neceſſary for your 
Welfare in this Life, or a better. Here- 
by you will come te make the ſame 
Complaint that almoſt every learned 
Man has done, after long Experience in 
Study, and in the Affairs of human = 
an 


tzo LOGIC X. Or, Patt], 
and Religion; Alas] how many Hours, 
and Days, and Months, have I loſt in 
Purſuing, ſome Parts of Learning, and 
in reading ſome Authors, which have 
turned to no other Account, but to in- 
form-me, that they were not worth my 


Labour and Purſuit ! Happy the Man 


who has a wiſe Tutor to conduct him 
thro' all the Sciences in the firſt Years 
of his Study; and who has a prudent 
Friend always at Hand to point out to 
him, from Experience, how much of 
every Science is worth his Purſuit ! and 


heopy the Student that is ſo wiſe as to 


follow ſuch Advice! ! 
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| 0 07 the Government of our Thoughts. 


Direct. IV. ] Earn to acquire a Go- 
vernment over your 


Tdeas and your Thoughts, that they may 


come when they are called, and depart 


when they are bidden. There are ſome 
Thoughts that riſe and intrude upon us 
while we ſhun hem; 3 there are others 


cher : 


1 


wo 
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that fly from us, when we would, al 
and fix them. | 

If the Ideas which you would 2 
lingly make the Matter of your preſent 
Meditation are ready to iy from you, 
you maſt be obſtinate in the Purſuit of 
them by an Habit of fixed Meditation 
you muſt keep your Soul to the Work, 
when it is ready to ſtart aſide every Mo- 
ment, unleſs you will prone hot your 
{elf to be a Slave to every wild Ima- 
gination. It is a common, but it is 
an unhappy and a ſhameful Thing, that 


evety Trifle that comes acroſs the Sen- 


ſes or Fancy, ſhould divert us, that a 


buzzing Fly ſhould teize our Spirits, 


and ſcatter out beſt Ideas; But t muſt 
learn to be deaf and repardiths of o- 
ther Things, beſides that which we make 
the preſent Subject of our Medi 
And in order to help a wandringl 
fickle Humour, it is uſeful to have a 
Book or Paper in our Hands, which 
has ſome proper Hints of the Subject 
that we deſign to purſue. We muſt 
be reſolute and laborious, and ſome- 
times conflict with our felves if we 
would be wile and learned. 


* 
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Yet I would not be too ſevere in 
this Rule: It muſt be confeſsd there 
are Seaſons when the Mind, or rather 

the Brain, is overizred, or jaded with 
Study, or thinking; or upon ſome o- 

ther Accounts Animal Nature may be 

languid or cloudy, and unfit to aſſiſt 

the Spirit in Meditation; at ſuch Sea- 
ſons, (provided that they return not too 

often) it is better, ſometimes, to yield to 
the preſent Indiſpoſition; for if Nature 
intirely reſiſt, nothing can be done to 

the Purpoſe, at leaſt, in that Subject 
or Science. Then you may think it 

proper to give your ſelf up to ſome 

Hours of Leiſure and Recreation, or 

uſeful Idleneſs ; or if not, then turn 
your Thoughts to ſome other alluring 
Subject, and pore no longer upon the 
bl till ſome brighter, or more favou- 
rable Moments ariſe. A Student ſhall 
do more in one Hour, when all Things 

concur to invite him to any ſpecial 

Study, than in four Hours, at a dull 

and improper Seaſon. 

I would alſo give the ſame Advice, w 
if ſome wan, or worthleſs, or foo- 
5 Idea will croud it ſelf into your 
f Thoughts, 


* 


— 
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Thoughts, and if you find that all your 
Labour and Wreſtling cannot defend 
your ſelf from it, then divert the Im- 
portunity of that which offends you by 
turning your Thoughts to ſome enter- 
taining Subject, that may amuſe a little 


and draw you off from the troubleſome 


and impoſing Gueſt; and many a Time 
alſo in ſuch a Caſe, when the imper- 
tinent and intruding Ideas would divert 

from preſent Duty, {Devotion and Pray- 
er haye been very ſucceſsful to oyer- 
come ſuch obſtinate Troublers of the 
Peace and Profit of the Sou. 
If the natural Genius and Temper be 
too volatile, fickle and wanadring, ſuch 
Perſons ought in a more eſpecial Man- 


ner to apply themſelves to mathemati- 


cal Learning, and to begin their Stu- 
dies with Arithmetick and Geometry; 
wherein new Truths continnally ariſ- 
ing to the Mind out of the plaineſt 
and eaſieſt Principles, will allure the 
Thoughts with incredible Pleaſure in 


the Purſuit : This will give the Student 


ſuch a delightful, Taſte of Reaſoning, 

as will fix his Attention to the fingte 

Subject which he purſues, and by De- 
I 3 
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gtees will cure the habitual Levity =. 
-his Spirit. 1 
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Fpecial Rules to daireft our 2 
ceptiou of TOES 


Z Great Part of what has been al- 
ready written, is to lay a Foun- 
| dation for thoſe Rules, which 
may guide and regulate our Concep- 
tions of Things; this is our main Buſi- 
neſs and Deſign in the firſt Part of Lo- 
_gick. Now if we can but direct our 
Thoughts to a juſt and happy Manner 
in forming our Ideas of Thiggs, the 
other Operations of the Mind will not 
ſo caſily be perverted ; becauſe moſt 
of our Errors in Judgment, and the 
Weakneſs, Fallacy and Miſtake of our 
Argumentation proceed from the Dark- 
neſs, Confuſion, Defect, or ſome other 
Ircegularicy in our Conceptions. 


The 
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The Rules to aſſiſt and direct out 


Conceptions are theſe. 


1. Conceive of Things n and. 


diſtinfty in their own Natures. 
2, Conceive of Things compleatly in 
all their Parts. 
"01 Conceive of Things comprehen: 
K. vely in all their Properties and 
Relations. 


4. Conceive of Things exten; vel, 


in all their Kinds. 
5. Conceive of Things orderly," ot 
7 in hd. 16 e 14 0 
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pd gaining clear and diſtinct Ideas. 


HE firſt Rule is this, Seek after 
a clear and diſtinct Conception 


of Things as they are in their own' 
Nature, and do not content your ſelves 


with obſcure and confuſed Ideas, where 
clearer are to be attained. | 


There are ſome Things, indeed; > 
widen? diſtint Ideas are ſcarce at- 


tainable, they ſeem to ſurpaſs the Ca- 
F © of pacity 
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pacity of the Underſtanding in our 
preſent State, ſuch are the Notions 
of Eternal, Immenſe, Infinite, whether 
this Infinity be applied to Number, as 
an infinite Multitude; to Quantity, as 
infinite Length, Breadth; to Powers 
and Perfections, as Strength, Wiſdom, 
or Goodneſs infinite, G c. Tho' Ma- 
thematicians, in their Way, demonſtrate 
ſeveral Things in the Doctrine of Inji- 
nites, yet there are (till ſome inſolvable 
Difficulties that attend the Ideas of In- 
finity, when it is applyed to Mind or 
Body; and while it is in Reality but 
an Idea ever growing, we cannot have 

ſo clear and diſtinit a Conception of it 
as to ſecure us from Miſtakes in ſome 
of our Reaſonings about it. 

There are many other Things that 
belong to the material World, where- 
in the ſharpeſt Philoſophers have never 
yet arrived at clear and diſtin& Ideas, 
ſuch as the particular Shape, Situation, 
Contexture, Motion of the ſmall Par- 


ticles of Minerals, Metals, Plants, &c.. 


whereby their very Natures and Eſſences 
are diſtinguiſhed from each other. Nor 


haye we either Senſes, or Inſtruments, 


ſuffici- 
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ſufficiently nice and accurate to find 
them out. There are other Things in 
the World of Spirits, wherein our I- 
deas are very dark and confuſed, ſuch 
as their Union with animal Nature, 
the Way of their acting on material 
Beings, and their Converſe with each 
other. And tho' it is a laudable Am- 
bition to ſearch what may be known 
of theſe Matters, yet it is a vaſt Hin- 
. drance to the Enrichment of our Un- 
derſtandings, if we ſpend too much of 
our Time and Pains among Infinites, 
and Unfearchables, and thoſe Things 
for the Inveſtigation whercof we are 
not furniſh'd with proper Faculties in 
the preſent State. Tis therefore of 
great Service to the true Improvement 
of the Mind to diſtinguiſh well be- 
tween Knowables and Unknowables. * 
As far as Things are knowable by 
us, it is of excellent Uſe to accuſtom 
our ſelves to clear and diſtinct Ideas. 
Now among many other Occaſions of 
the Darkneſs and Miſtakes of our 
Minds, there arc theſe two Things 
which moſt remarkably bring Confuſion 
into our Ideas. | 
23 K G4 > 
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1. That from our Infancy we have 


had the Ideas of Things ſo far con- 
nected with the Ideas of Words, that 


we often miſtake Words for Things, 
we mingle and confound one with the 
1 700 

From our youngeſt 1 we 
155 been ever ready to conſider 
Things, not ſo much in their own 
Natures, as in their various Reſpects to 
our ſeFuves, and chiefly to our Senſes ; 


and we have alſo joined and mingled , 
the Ideas of ſome Things, with many 


other Ideas, to which they are not akin 
in their own Natures. 

In order therefore to a clear an 
diſtinft Rnowledge of Things, we muſt 
uncloath them of all theſe Relations 
and Mixtures, that we may contem- 
plate them naked, and in their own. 
Natures; and diſtinguiſh the Subject 
that we have in View from all other 
Subjects whatſoever : Now to perform 
this well, we muſt here conſider the 


Definition of Words, and the Defimi- 


tion of Things. 
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| Of the. Definition of Words, or 


Names. 


F we could conceive of Things as 
Angels and unbodied Spirits do, 
without involying them in thoſe Clouds 
which Words and Language throw up- 
on them, we ſhonld ſeldom be in Dan- 
ger of ſuch Miſtakes as are perpetually 
committed by us in the prefent State ; 
and indeed it would be of unknown 
Advantage to us to accuſtom our ſelves 
to form Ideas of Things without Words, 
that we might know them in their 
own proper Natures. But ſince we 
muſt uſe Fords, both to learn and to 
communicate moſt of our Notions, we 
ſhould do it with juſt Rules of Can- 
tion. I have already declared, in Part, 

how often, and by what Means our 
Words become the Occaſions of Errors 
in our Conception of Things. To 
remedy ſuch Inconveniences, we muſt 
get an exact Definition of the Words 
we make ule of, z. e. we muſt deter- 
mine preciſely the Senſe of our Words, 
© oo 
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which is called the Definition of the 
Name. 
Nowa Definition of the Name be- 
ing only a Declaration in what Senſe 
the Mord is uſed, or what Idea, or 
Object, we mean by it, this may be 
expreſsd by any one or more of the 
Properties, Effects or Circumſtances 
of that Object which do ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſh it from other Objects: As 
it I were to tell what I mean by the 
Word Air, I might ſay it is zhat thin 
Matter which we breathe in and 
breathe out continually ; or it is that 


fiuid Body in which the Birds fly a lit- 


tle above the Earth; © or it is that 


mnviſible Matter which fills all Places 
near the Earth, or which immediately 
incompaſſes the Globe of Earth and 
Water. So it I would tell what I mean 
by Light, | would ſay, it is that where- 
by we ſee the Colours and Shapes of 
Things; or it is that which diſtin- 
gui ſbes the Day from the Night. If I 
were asked what I mean by Religion, 
I would anſwer, it is a Collection of all 
our Duties to God, if taken in a ſtrict 


and limited Senſe; but if taken in a 


large 


/ 
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large Senſe, it is a Collection of all 
our Duties both to God and Man. 
Theſe are called the Definitions of the 
Name. oO OREN 
Note, In defining the Name there 
is no Neceſlity that we ſhould be ac- 
quainted with the intimate Eſſence, or 
Nature of the Thing ; for any Man- 
ner of Deſcription that will but ſuf. 
ficiently acquaint another Perſon what 
we mean by ſuch a Word, is a ſufh- 
cient Definition for the Name. And 
on this Account, a ſynonymous Word, 
or a meer Negation of the contrary, 
a Tranſlation of the Word into another 
Tongue, or a Grammatical Explication | 
of it, is ſometimes ſufficient for this. 
Purpoſe ; as, if one would know what 
I mean by a Sphere, I tell him it is a 
Globe; if he ask what is a Triangle, 
it is that which has three Angles; or 
an Oval is that which has the Shepe. 
of an Egg. Dark is that which has 
no Light ; Aſthma is a Difficulty of 
breathing; a Diaphoretick Medicine, 
or a Sudoriſick, is ſomething that 
will provoke Sweating; and an In. 
ſolvent is a Man that cannot pay his 
Debts. + Gi 6! 1) 1 
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Since tis the Defign of Logic, not 
only to aſſiſt us in Learning, but in 
Teaching alſo, it is neceſſary, that we 
ſhould be furniſhed with ſome particu- 
lar Directions relating to the Defini. 
tion of Names, both in Teaching, and 
Learning. 5 


e, 
Directions concerning the Definition of 
1 

Direct. I. LI7AVE a Care of making. 
Uſe of meer Words, in- 
ſtead of Ideas; i. e. ſuch Words as. 


have no Meaning, no Definition, be- 


longing to them: Do not always im. 
agine, that there are Ideas, ubereſo- 
ever there are Names; for tho' Man- 
kind hath ſo many Millions of Ideas; 
more than they have Names; yet fo 
fooliſh and laviſh are we, that too. of- 
ten, we uſe ſome Words in meer Waſte, 
and have no Ideas for them; or at leaſt, 
our Ideas are ſo exceedingly ſhattered 
and confuſed, broken and blended, va- 
rious and unſettled, that they can ſig- 
nify nothing toward the Improvement 
of the Underſtanding. You will find a 


great deal of Reaſon for this Remark, 


: if 
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if you read the Popiſh School men, or 
the myſtick Divines. 
Never reſt fatisfied dagen 1 
meer Words which haus no Ideas. belong- 
ing to them, or at leaſt, no ſettled and de- 
terminate Ideas. Deal not in ſuch empty 
Ware, whether you ate a Learner or a 
Teacher; for hereby ſome Perſons have 
made themſelves rich in Words, and 
learned in their own Eſteem; whereas in 
reality, their Underſtandings have been 
PRA, and they knew nothing, 

Let me give, for Inftance, ſome of 
thoſe Writers, or Talkers, who deal 
much in the Words, Nature, Fate, 
Luck, Chance, Perfection, Power, 
Life, Fortune, Inſtinct, &c. and that 
even in the moſt calm, and inſtructive 
Parts of their Diſcourſe; though nei- 
ther they themſelves, nor their Hear- 
ers, have any fettled Meaning under 
thoſe Words; and thus they .build up 
their Reaſonings, and infer what they 
pleaſe, with an Ambition of the Name 
of Learning, or of ſublime Elevations 
in Religion; whereas in truth, they 
do but amuſe themſelves and their Ad- 
mirers with ſwelling Words of Vani- 
” peo neither what they ſay, 

nor 
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nor whereof they affirm. But this Sort 
of Talk, was reproved of old, by the * 
two chief Apoſtles, St. Peter, and St. 
Paul, 1 Tim. i. 7. and 2 Pet. ii. 18. 
When Pretenders to Philoſophy or 
good Senſe, grow fond of this Sort of 
Learning, they dazle and conſound their 
weaker Hearers, but fall under the Neg- 
left of the Wiſe. The Epicureans, 
are guilty of this Fault, when they af- 
cribe the Formation of this World to 
Chance: The Ariſtotelians, when they 
ſay, Nature abhors a Vacuum: The 
Stoicks, when they talk of Fate, 
which is ſuperior to the Gods: And the 
Gameſters, when they curſe their I. 
Luck, or hope for the Favours of For. 
tune. Whereas, if they would tell us, 
that by the Word Nature, they mean 
the Properties of any Being, or the 
Order of Things eſtabliſhed at the 
Creation; that by the Word Fate, they 
intend the Decrees of God, or the ne- 
ceſſary Connexion, and Influence, of ſe- 
cond Caujſes and Hffects; if by the 
Word Luc, or Chance, they ſignify 
the abſolute Negation of any determi- 
nate Cauſe, or only their Ignorance of 
any ſuch Cauſe, we ſhould know how to 
* conyerſe 
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or diſſent from their Opinions. But 


while they flutter in the dark, and make 
a Noiſe with Words which have no 


fixt Idcas, they talk to the Wind, and 
can never profit. . 
I would make this Matter a little 


plainer till by Inſtances borrowed from 
the Peripatetick Philoſophy, which 


was taught once in all the Schools. 
The Profeſſor fancies, he has aſſigned 
the true Reaſon, why all heavy Bodies 
tend downward, why Amber will draw 
Feathers and Straws, and the Load- 
Stone draw Tron, when he tells you, 
that this is done by certain gravitating, 
and attractive Qualities, which pro- 
cced from the ſubſtantial Forms of 
thoſe various Bodies. He imagines, 


that he has explained, why the Load. 


ſtone's North Pole, ſhall repel the 
North End of a magnetick Needle, 
and attract the South, when he affirms, 
that this is done by its Sympathy with 
one End of it, and its Antipathy a- 
gainſt the other End. Whercas in 


truth, all theſe: Names of Sympathy, 


Antipathy, ſubſtantial Forms and Qua- 
lities, when they are put for the Cauſes 
N 80 
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converſe with them, and to aſſent, to, 
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of theſe Effects, are but hard Words, 
which only expreſs a learned and pom- 
pous Ignorance of the true Cauſe of 
natural Appearances; and in this Senſe 
they are meer Words without Ideas. 
This will eyidently appear, if one 
ask me, why. a concave Mirrour, or 
convex Glaſs, will burn Wood in the 
Sun Beams, or, why a Weage will 
cleave it? and I ſhould tell him, it is 
by an u/torzous Quality in the Mirrour, 
or Glaſs, and by a cleaving Power in 
the Wedge, ariſing from a certain un- 
known ſubſtantial Form in them, 
whence they derive theſe Qualities; Or, 
if he ſhould ask me, why aClock ſtrikes, 
and points to the Hour, and I ſhould 
ſay, it is by an indicating Form, and ſo- 
norific Quality; Whereas, I ought to tell 
him, how the Sun Beams are collected, 
and united, by aburning Glaſs ; whence 
the mechanical Force of a Wedge is 
derived; and what are the heels, and 
Springs, the Pointer, and Hammer, 
and Bell, whereby a Clock gives No- 
tice of the Time, both to the Eye and 
the Ear. But theſe u/torious and cleaving 
Powers, ſonorous and indicating Forms, 
and £ualities, do either teach the En 
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quirer nothing at all, but what he knew 
before, or they are meer Words without 


 Jaeas X. 


And there is many a Man, in * 
vulgar, and in the — World, who 


imagines himſelf deeply skilled in the 
Controverſies of Divinity, whereas, he 


has only furniſhed himſelf with a Par- 
cel of /cholaſtick, or myſtick Words, 


under ſome of which the Authors 


themſelyes had no juſt Ideas, and the 
Learner when he hears, or pronounces 


} 
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"+ a IO « And. what does the 
% modern Philoſopher, with all his Detail of mathe- 
*©- matical Numbers, and Diagrams, do more than 
this, toward the Solution of theſe Difficulties? Does 
« he net deſcribe Gravity, by a certain »nknown Force, 
* whereby Bodies tend downward to the Centre? Hath he 
found the certain and mechanical Reaſons of Ateracti- 
« on; Magaetiſm, &e? I Anſwer, That the Moderns 
have found a thouſand Things, by applying Mathema= 


ticks to natural Philoſophy, which the Antients were 


ignorant of; and when they uſe any Names of this 
Kind, viz, Gravitation, Attragion, &c. they uſe them 
only to ſignify, that there are ſuch Effects, and ſuch 
Cauſes, with a frequent Confeſſion of their Ignorance 
of the true Springs of them: They do not pretend to, 
make theſe Words ſtand for the real Cauſes of Things, as 
though they thereby aſſigned, the true philoſophical So- 
lution of theſe Difficulties ; for in this Senſe, they will 
ſtill be Nerd. without Ideas, whether in the Mouth of an 
oo Philoſopher, or a new one. 
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them, hath ſcarce any Ideas at all. Such 
Sort of Words ſometimes have be- 


come Matters of immortal Contenti- 


on, as though the Goſpel could not 
ſtand without them; and yet the Zea- 
lot perhaps knows little more of them 


than he does of Shibboleth, or Higga- 


ion, Selah, Fudg. xii. 6. Pſal. ix. 16. 
Yet here I would lay down this Can- 
tion, that there are ſeveral Objects, of 
which we can never have a clear and 
diſtin& Idea, much leſs an adequate or 
comprehenſive one, and yet we cannot 
call the Names of theſe Things Words 


without Ideas; ſuch are the Infinity 
and Eternity of God himſelf, the U-. 
nion of our own Soul and Body, the 
Union of thedivine and human Natures 


in Jeſus Chriſt, the Operation of the 
holy Spirit on the Mind of Man, &c. 


Theſe ought not to be called Words 


without Ideas, for there is ſufficient E- 
vidence for the Reality and Certainty 
of the Exiſtence of their Objects, tho' 
there is ſome Confuſion in our cleareſt 
Conceptions of them; and our Ideas of 
them are ſufficient to converſe about 

them, ſo far as we have Need, and to 
1 deter- 
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determine ſo much as is neceſlary 
for our own Faith and Practice. 

Dire&. II, Do not ſuppoſe that the 
Natures or Eſſences of Things al. 


ways differ from one another, as much 
as their Names do. There are various 


Purpoſes in human Life, for which we 


put very different Names on the fame 
Thing, or on Things whoſe Natures 
arc near akin ;- and thereby oftentimes, 
by making a new nominal Species, we 
are ready to deceive our ſelves, with the 
Idea of another real Species of Beings : 
And thoſe, whoſe Underſtandings are 
led away by the meer Sound of Words, 
fancy the Nature of thoſe Things to 


be very different, whoſe Names are ny 


and judge of them accordingly. 
I may borrow a remarkable Inſtance, 


for my Purpoſe, almoſt out of every Gar- 


den, which contains a Variety of Plants 
in it. Moſt or all Plants agree in this, 


that they have a Root, a Stalk, Leaves, 
Buds, Bloſſoms, and Seeds: But the 


Gardener ranges them under very diffe- 
rent Names, as tho they were really dif- 
ferent Kinds of Beings, merely becauſe 
of the different Uſe, and Service to 

which 
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which they are applied by Men: As for 
Inſtance, thoſe Plants whole Roots are 


eaten, ſhall appropriate the Name of 


Roots to themſelves, ſuch are Carrots, 
Turnips, Radiſbes, &c. If the Leaves 
are of chief Uſe to us, then we call 
them Herbs; as Sage, Mint, Thyme : 
If the Leaves are eaten raw, they are 
termed Jallad; as Lettuce, Purſlain: 


If boiled, they become Pot-herbs; as 
Jpinage, Coleworts; and fome of thoſe 


fame Plants, which are Por-herbs in 
one Family, are Sallad in another. If 
the Buds are made our Food, they are 


called Heads, or Tops; ſo Cabbare- 
Heads, Heads of Aſparagus, and Ar- 


tichoałs. If the Bloſſom be of moſt 
Importance, we call it a Flower ; ſuch 
are Daiſies, Tulips, and Carnations, 
which are the meer Bloſſoms of thoſe 
Plants. If the ZZusk or Seeds are eat- 
en, they are called the Fruits of the 
Ground, as Peaſe, Beans, Strawber- 


ries, &c. If any Part of the Plant, be 


of known and common Uſe to us in 
Medicine, we call it a phyſical Herb, as 
Carduus, Scurvy graſs ; but if we count 
no Part uſeful, we call it a Weed, and 
i throw 
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throw it out of the Garden; and yet 


perhaps our next Neighbour knows 


ſome valuable Property and Uſe of it, 
he plants it in his Garden, and gives it 


the Title of an Herb, or a Þlower. 


You ſec here, how ſmall is the real Di- 
ſtinction of theſe ſeveral Plants, conſi- 
dered in their general Nature, as the /e/- 


fer Vegetables; yet what very different 


Ideas we vulgarly form concerning them, 
and make different Speczes of them, chief. 
ly, becauſe of the different Names gi- 
ven them. |! 

Now when Things are ſet in this cleat 


| Light, it appears how ridiculous it would 


be for two Perſons to contend, whe- 
ther Dandelion be a Herb, or a Weed ; 
whether it be a Port- Herb, or Sallad; 
when by the Cuſtom or Fancy of dif. 
ferent Families, this one Plant obtains 
all theſe Names, according to the ſeve- 


ral Uſes of it, and the Value that is put 
upon it. 


Note here, that I find no Piel 2 | 


Fault with the Variety of Names, which 
are given to ſeveral Plants, according to 
the various Uſes we make of them. 
But I would not have our Judgments 

| ; impoſed 
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impoſed upon hereby, to think, that 
theſe meer nominal Species, VIS. 
Herbs, Sallad and Weeds, become three 
really different Species of Beings, on 
this Account, that they have different 
Names and Uſes. But I proceed to 
Other Inſtances. 

It has been the Cuſtom of Mankind, 
when they have been angry with any 
Thing, to add a new ill Name to it, 
that they may convey thereby a hateful 
Idea of it; though the Nature of the 
Thing ſtill abides the ſame. So the 
Papiſts call the Proteſtants, Hereticks : 
A prophane Perſon calls a Man of Pie- 
ty, a Preciſian: And in the Times of 
the Civil War, in the laſt Century, the 
Royaliſts called the Parliamentarians, 
Fanaticks, Roundheads, and Sefftaries : 


And they, in Requital, called the Roy- 


liſts, Malignants: But the Partizans 
on each ſide were really neither better 
nor worſe for theſe Names. 

It-has been alto a frequent Practice, 
on the other Hand, to put new favou- 
rable Names upon ill Ideas, on pur- 
poſe to take off the Odium of them. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe flattering 
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Names and Titles, a Man of profuſe 


Generoſity is but a dpendthrift ; a 
natural Son is a Baſtard ſtill ; a Gal- 
lant is an Adulterer, and a Lady of 


Pleaſure is a Whore. 


Direct. III. Take Heed of believing 
the Nature and Eſſence of two or 
more Things to be certainly the 2 
becauſe they may have the ſame Name 


given them. This has been an unhappy 


and fatal Occaſion of a thouſand Mi- 
ſtakes in the natural, in the civil, and 
in the religious Affairs of Life, both 


amongſt the Vulgar and the Learned. 


I ſhall give two or three Inſtances, 
chiefly in the Matters of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, having hinted ſeveral Dangers 


of this Kind, relating to Theology 


in the foregoing Diſcourſe concerning 
Equivyocal: Noras. 

Our elder Philoſophers have gene- 
rally made uſe of the Word SouL to 
ſignify. that Principle whereby a. Plant 


grows, and they called it the vegetative 


Soul: The Principle of the animal 
Motion of a Brute has been likewiſe 
called a Soul, and we have been taught 
to name it the ſenſitive Soul; TH 
Corb ks | ave 
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have alſo given the Name, Soul, to that 


ſuperior Principle in Man, whereby he 
thinks, judges, reaſons, Sc. and 
though they diſtinguiſned this by the 
honourable Title of the rational Soul, 
yet in common Diſcourſe and Wri- 
ting we leave out the Words vegetative, 
ſenſitive, and rational; and make the 
Word, Soul, ſerve for all theſe Prin- 


ciples: Thence we are led carly into. 
this Imagination, that here is a Sort of 


ſpiritual Being in Plants, and in Brutes, 


like that in Men. Whereas, if we did 


but abſtract, and ſeparate theſe Things 
from Words, and compare the Cauſe 
of Growth in a Plant, with the Cauſe 
of Reaſoning in Man (without the Word 
Soul) we ſhould never think that theſe 
two Principles were, at all, like' one 
another ; nor ſhould we perhaps ſo eaſi- 
ly and peremptorily conclude, that 
Brutes need an intelligent Mind to 
perform their animal Actions. 
Another Inſtance may be the Word 
Lirr, which being attributed to Plants, 


to Brutes, and to Men, and in each of 


them aſcribed to the Soul, has very 
cafily betrayed us, from our Infancy, 
* into 
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into this Miſtake, that he Spirit, or 
Mind, or thinking Principle in Man, 
is the Spring of vegetative and animal 
Life to his Body : Whereas it is evi- 


dent, that if the Spirit or thinking 


Principle of Man gave Lit to his ani- 


mal Nature, the Way to ſave Men from 


dying would not be to uſe Medicines, 


but to perſuade the Spirit to abide in the 
Body. 


I might derive a third Inſtance from 


the Word Hear ; which is uſed to fig- 
nify the Senſation we have when we 
are near the Fire, as well as the Cauſe of 


that Senſation which is in the Fire it 


ſelf ; and thence we conclude, from our 
Infancy, that there is a Sort of Heat in 
the Fire reſembling our own Senſation, or 
the Heat which we feel: Whereas in 
the Fire there is nothing but little 
Particles of Matter, of ſuch particular 
Shapes, Sizes, Situations, and Motions, 
as are fitted to impreſs ſuch Motions on 
our Fleſh or Nerves as excite the Senſe 
of Heat. Now if this Cauſe of our 
Senſation in the Fire had been always 
called by a diſtinct Name, perhaps we 
had not been ſo rooted in this Miſtake, 

| * | that 
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that the Fire is hot with the ſame Sort 


of Heat that we feel. This will ap- 
pear with more Evidence, when we 
conſider that we are ſecure from the 
ſame Miſtake where there have been 
two different Names allotted. to our 
Senſation, and to the Cauſe of it; as, 
we do not ſay, Pain is in the Fire that 
burns us, or in the Knife that cuts and 


wounds us; for we call it burning in 
the Fire, cutting in the Knife, and. 
Pain only, when it is in aur ſelues. 


Numerous Inſtances. of this Kind: 
might be derived from the Words ſweet, 
ſour, loud, ſhrill, and almoſt all the 


ſenſible Qualities, whoſe real Natures we 
miſtake from our very Infancy; and we 


are ready to ſuppoſe them to be the fame. 


in us, and in the Bodies that cauſe them; 
partly, becauſe the Words which ſignify 
our own Senſations are applied allo to 
ſignity thoſe unknown Shapes and Mo- 
tions of the little Corpuſcles which ex- 
cite and cauſe thoſe Senſations. 


Direct. IV. In Converſation or 
Reading be diligent to find out the 


true Senſe, or diſtin Idea, which the 
Speaker or Writer nen to his Words; 
and 
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and eſpecially to thoſe Words whith 
are the chief Subjet?-of his Diſrourſe. 
As fat as poſſible take heed, '' leſt you 
put more or fewer Ideas into one 
Word, than the Perſon did when he 
wrote or ſpoke ; and endeayour that 
your Ideas of every Word may be the 
fame as his were: Then you will judge 
better of what he ſpeaks or writes. 

It is for want of this that Men quar- 
fel in the Dark; and that there are ſo 
many Contentions in the ſeveral Sci- 
ences, and eſpecially in Divinity. 
Multitudes of them ariſe from a MiC 
take of the true Senſe, or compleat 
Meaning, in which Words are uſed, by 
the Writer or Speaker; and hereby 
ſometimes they ſeem to agree, when 
they really differ in their Sentiments; 
and ſometimes they ſeem to differ, Shen 
they really agree. Let me give an In- 
ſtance of both. 

When one Man by the Word 
Church ſhall underſtand all that be: 
 Zieve in Chriſt; and another by the 
Word Church means only the Church 
of Rome; they may both aſſent to this 
Propoſition, There is no Salvation ont 

S - of 
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of: the Church, and yet theit inward 
Sentiments may be widely different. 
Again, if one Writer ſhall affirm 
that Virtue added to Faith is ſufficient 
to make a Chriſtian, and another ſhall 
as zealouſly deny this Propoſition, they 
ſeem to differ widely in Words, and yet 
perhaps they may both really agree in 
Sentiment: If by the Word Virtue, 
the Affirmer intends our whole Duty to 
God and Man; and the Denier by the 
Word Virtue means only Courage, or 
at moft our Duty toward our Neigh- 
bour, without including in the Idea of 
it the Duty which we owe to God. 
Many ſuch Sort of Contentions as 
theſe are, if traced to their Original, 
will be found to be meer Logomachys, 
or Strifes and Quarrels about Names 
and Words, and vain Fanglings, as the 
Apoſtle calls them in his firſt Letter of 
Advice to Timothy. 

In order therefore to attain clear 
and di ſtinct Ideas of what we read or 
hear, we muſt ſearch the Senſe of Words; 
we muſt conſider what is their Original 
and Derivation in urown or foreign 
Languages; what is their common 

Senſe 


tance in it. 
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Senſe amongſt Mankind, or in other 


Authors, cſpecially ſuch as wrote in the 


fame Country, in the ſame Age, about 
the ſame Time, and upon the ſame 
Subjects: We muſt conſider in what 
Senſe the ſame Author uſes any parti- 


cular Mord or Phraſe, and that when 


he is diſcourſing on the fame Matrer, 
and eſpecially about the ſame Parts or 
Paragraphs of his Writing: We muſt 
conſider, whether the Word be uſed in 
a ſtrict and limited, or in a large and ge- 
neral Senſe; whether im a literal, in a 
figurative, or in a prophetick Senſe; 
whether it has any ſecondary Idea an- 
next to it beſides the primary or chief 
Senſe. We muſt enquire farther, what 
is the Scope and Deſign of the Writer; 


and what is the Connexion of that Sen- 


tence with thoſe that go before it, and 
chofe which follow ir. By theſe and 
other Methods we are to ſearch out the 


Definition of Names, i. e. the true 


Senſe and Meaning in which any Au- 


thor or Speaker uſes any Word, which 
may be the chief Subject of Diſcourſe, 


or may carry any conſiderable Impor- 
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there is need of it; that is, to determine 
what we mean by the chief 
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Direg. V. hen we communicate 


our N. tions to others, merely with a | 


Deſign to mform and improve their 
Knowledge, let us in the Beginning of 
our Diſcourſe take Care to adjuſt the 
Definition of Names, whereſoever 


Wards, which are the Subject of our 
Diſcourſe ; and be ſure,always to keep 
the ſame Ideas, whenſoever we uſe the 


ſame Words, unleſs we give due Notice 


of the Change. This will have a very 
large and happy Influence, in ſecuring not 
only others, but our ſelyes too, from 
Confuſion and Miſtake; for even Writers 
and Speakers themſelyes, for want of due 
Watchfulneſs, are ready to affix different _ 


Ideas to their own Words, in different 


Parts of their . Diſcourſes, and hereby 
bring Perplexity into their own Reaſon- 
ings, and confound their Hearers. 

It is by an Obſervation of this Rule, 
that Mathematicians have ſo happily 


ſecured themſelves, and the Sciences. 


which they have profeſt, from, Wrang- 
ling and Controverſy; becauſe when- 
ſover in the Progreſs of their Treatiſes 
"IF 
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they have Occaſion to uſe a new and 
unknown Word, they always define it, 
and tell in what Senſe they ſhall take it ; 
and in many of their Writings you 
find a heap of Definitions at the very 
Beginning. Now if the Writers of 
natural Philoſophy and Morality had 
uſed the ſame Accuracy and Care, they- 
had effeQually ſecluded a Multitude of 
noiſy and fruitleſs Debates out of their 
feveral Provinces: Nor had that ſacred 
Theme of Divinity been perplexed 
wita ſo many intricate Diſputes, nor the 
Church of Chriſt been torn to pieces 
by ſo many Sects and Factions, if the 
Words Grace, Faith, Righteouſneſs, 
Repentance, Juſtification, Worſhip , 
Church,' Biſhop, Presbyter, &c. had 
been well defined, and tlieir Significati- 
ons adjuſted, as near as poſſible, by the 
Uſe of thoſe Words in the new Te- 
ſtament; or at leaſt, if every Writer 
had told us at firſt in what Senſe he 
would uſe thoſe Words. 

Direct. VI. In your own Studies, as 
well as in the Communication of your 
Thoughts to others, merely for their In. 
formations. avoid ambiguous and equi- 
4 vocal 
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vocal Terms, as much as poſſible, Do 
not uſe ſuch Words as have two or 
three Definitions of the Name be- 
longing to them, z. e. ſuch Words as 
have two or three Senſes, where there is 
any Danger of Miſtake, Where your 
chief Buſineſs is to inform the Judg- 
ment, and to explain a Matter, rather 
than to perſuade or affect, be not fond 
of expreſſing your ſelves in figurative 
Language, when there are any proper 
Words that ſignify the fame Idea in 
their Iiteral Sente. It is the Ambigui- 
ty of Names, as we have often aid, 
that brings almoſt infinite Confuſion 
into our Conceptions of Things. 

But where there is a Neceſlity of 
uſing an ambiguous Word, there let 
double Care be uſed in defining that 
Word, and declaring in what Senſe you 
take it. And be ſure to ſuffer no ambi- 
guous Word ever to come into your 
Definitions. 

Direction VII. In communical mg 
our Notions uſe every Word, as 
near as poſſible, in the ſame &. enſe in 
which Mankind commonly uſes it; or 
which Writers that haue gone before 
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you have uſually affixt to it, upon Condi- 
tion that it is free from Ambiguity. 
Though Names are in their Original 
merely arbitrary, yet we ſhould always 
keep to the eſtabliſhed Meaning of 
them, unleſs great Neceſlity require the 
Alteration; for when any Word has 
been uſed to ſignify an Idea, that old 
Idea will recur in the Mind when the 
Word is heard or read, rather than any 
new Idea which we may faſten to it. 
And this is one Reaſon why the recei- 
ved Definitions of Names ſhould be 
changed as little as poſlible. | | 

But I add farther, that though a 
Word entirely new, introduced into a 


Language, may be affixed to what Idea 


you pleaſe, yet an old Word ought 
never to be fixt to an unaccuſtomed Idea, 
without juſt and evident Neceflity, or 
without prefent or previous Notice, 
leſt we introduce thereby ' a Licenfe 
for all manner of pernicious Equsvo- 


cations and Falſhoods ; as for Inſtance, 


when an idle Boy, who has not ſeen 


his Book all the Morning, fhall tell his 


Maſter that he has learnt his Leſſon, 


he can never excuſe himſelf by fayivg, 


3 that 
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that by the Word Leſſon he meant his 
Breakfaſt, and by the Word learn he 


meant eating: ſurely this would be con- 
ſtrued a downright Lye, and his fancied 
Wit would hardly procure his Pardon. 

In uſing an ambiguous Word, we may 
chuſe what we think the moſt proper 
Senſe, as I have done p. 135. in naming 
the Poles of . the Loadſtone, North or 
South. And when a Word has been uſed 
in two or three Senſes, and has made a 


great Inroad for Error upon that ac- 


count, it is of good Service to drop one 
or two of thoſe Senſes, and leave it 
only one remaining, and affix the other 
Senſes or Ideas to other Words. So 


the modern Philoſophers, when they 
treat of the human Soul, they call it the 


Mind, or Mens Humana, and leave the 
Word Anima, or Soul, to ſignify the 
Principle of Life and Motion in meer 
animal Beings. 

The Poet Juvenal has long ago gi- 
ven us a hint of this Accuracy and Di- 
ſtinction, when he ſays of Brutes and 


Men, 018 Meer yam aut 
Indulſ” t mundi communis Conditor illis 
"Tantum Animas ; nobis Animum quoque. 
Sat. xv. v. 134. 


And 
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And here I cannq; but take Occaſion 
to remark, that it is a conſiderable Ad- 
vantage to any Language to have a 
variety of new Words introduced into 
it, that when in Courſe of Time new 
Objects and new Ideas ariſe, there may 
be new Words and Names aſſigned to 
them: And alſo where one ſingle 
Name has ſuſtained two or three Ideas in 
Time paſt, theſe new Words may re- 
move the Ambiguity, by being affixt to 
ſome of thoſe Ideas. This Practice 
would by Degtees take away part of 
the Uncertainty of Language. And 
for this Reaſon I cannot but congratu. 
late our Ang/i/þ Tongue, that it has been 4H 
.abundantly inriched with the Tranſla- 
tion of Words from all our neighbour 
Nations, as well as from antient Lan- 
guages, and theſe Words have been as 
it were cnfranchiſed amongſt us; for 
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French, Latin, Greek, and German bl i | 
Names will ff ignify Engliſb Ideas, as 13 
| well as Words that are antiently and 1 
| intirely Engliſb. 1 
It may not be amiſs to mention in this 1 
Place, that as. the Determination of the , = 


particular Senſe in which any Word is 
| H's +. 
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uſed is called tha Definition of the 


Name, fo the Enumeration of the va- 
rious Senſes of any equivocal Word is 
ſometimes called the Diviſion or Di. 


ſtinction of the Name; and for this 


Purpoſe good Dictionaries are of ex- 
cellent Uſe. 

This Diſtinction of the Nat or 
Mord is greatly neceſſary in Argumen- 
tation or Diſpute ; when a fallacious 
Argument is uſed, he that anſwers it 
diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral Senſes of ſome 
Word or Phraſe in it, and ſhews in what 
Senſe it is true and in what Senſe it is 


as evidently faiſe. 


ITE IV. 
Of the Defmition of Things. 


S there is much Confuſion intro- 
duced into our Ideas, by the 
Means of thoſe Words to which they 
are affixed; ſo the mingling our Ideas 
with each bas without Caution, is a 
farther Occaſton whereby they become 
confuſed. A Court. Lady, born and 
bred up amongſt Ip and Equipage, 


and 
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and the vain Notions of Birth and 
Quality, conſtantly joins and mixes all 
theſe with the Idea of her ſelf, and ſhe 


imagines theſe to be eſſential to her 


Nature, and as it were neceſſary to her 
Being ; thence ſhe is tempted to look 
upon menial Servants, and the lowelt 
Rank of Mankind as another Species 
7 Beings quite diſtin& from her ſelf, 

A £lough-Boy that has never travelled 
beyond his own Village, and has ſeen 
nothing but thatch'd Houſes and his 
Pariſh-Church, is naturally led to ima- 
gine that Thatch belongs to the very 
Nature of a Houſe, and that that muſt 
be a Church which is built of Store, 


and eſpecially if it has a Spire upon it. 


A Child whoſe Uncle has been exceſſive 
fond, and his School Maſter very ſevere, 
cafily believes that Fondneſs always be- 
longs to Uncles, and that Severity is ef- 
ſential to Maſters or Inſtructors. He has 
feen alſo Soldiers with red Coats, or Mi- 
niſters with long black Gowns, and there- 


fore he perſuades himſelf that theſe 


Garbs are eflentiat to the Characters, 
and that he is not a Miniſter who has 
not a /ong black Gown, nor can he be a 


Solcier 
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Would be well if all ſuch Miſtakes end- 
ed with Childhood. 

It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our 

complex Ideas become confuſed, not 

only by uniting. or blending together 

more fi ample or ſi Ale Ideas than really 

belong to them, as in the Inſtances juſt 


mentioned: But Obſcurity and Confu- 
ſion ſometimes come upon our Ideas 


alſo, for want of uniting a ſufficient 
Number of ſingle Ideas a 5 7 the 
complex one: So if I conceive of a 
Leopard only as a ſpotted Beaſt, this 
does not diſtinguiſh | it from a Tyger or 
a Lynx, nor from many Dogs or Horſes, 


which are ſpotted too; and therefore 


a. Leopard muſt have ſome more Idcas 
added to complete and diſtinguiſh it. 

I grant, that it is a large and free 
Acquaintance with the World, a watch- 


ful Obſervation and diligent Search in- 


to the Nature of Things that muſt ful- 
ly correct this kind of Errors: The 


Rules of Logick are not ſufficient to 


do it : But yet the Rules of Logick 


may inſtruct us by what means to di- 
ſtioguiſh one Thing from another, and 


how 
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how to ſearch and mark out, as far as 
may be, the Contents and Limits, of the 
Nature of diſtin Beings, and thus may 
give us great A ſſiſtance towards on | 
Remedy of theſe Miſtakes 
As the Definition of Names frees us 
from that Confuſion which Words in- 
troduce, ſo the Definition of Things 
will in ſome Meaſure guard us againſt 
that Confuſion which mingled Ideas 
have introduced: For as a Definition 
of the Name explains what any Word 
means, ſo a Definition of the Thing ex- 
plains what is the Nature of that Thing. 
In Order to form a Definition of 
any Thing we . muſt put forth theſe 

wo ſl Acts of the Mind. 
1f, Compare the Thing to be de- 
fined with other Things that are moſt 
like to it ſelf, and ſee wherein its EC 
ſence or Nature agtees with them, and 
that is called the general Nature or 
Genus in a Definition: So if you would 
define what Hine is, firſt compare it 
with other Things like it ſelf; as, Cy- 
der, Perry, &c. and you will find it 
agrees eſſentially with them in this, that 
it is a Hort of Fuice. a ; 
2%y Conſider 


a * 


3 . 
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- 24y Conſider the moſt remarkable 


and primary Attribute, Property, or 
Idea wherein this Thing differs from 
thoſe other Things that are moft like 
it, and that is its eſſential or ſpecifick 
Difference : So Wine differs from Cy- 
der and Perry, and all other Fuices, in 
that it is preſſed from a Grape, This 
may be called its ſpecial Nature, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from other Juices. 

3%, Join the general and ſpecial Na- 
ture together, or (which is all one) 
the Genus and the Diyßference, and 
theſe make up a Definition. So the 
Juice of a Grape, or Fuice preſt from 
Grapes is the Definition of Wine. 

So if I would define what Hinter is, 
I conſider firſt wherein it agrees with 
other Things which are moſt like 
it, (vis.) Summer, Spring, Autumn, 
and I find they are all Seaſons of the 
Tear; therefore a Seaſon of the Tear is 
the Genus. Then I obſerve wherein 
it differs from theſe, and that is in 
the Shortneſs of the Days; for it is 
this which does primarily diſtinguiſh it 
from other Seaſons ; therefore this 
may be called its ſpecial Nature, or its 

Difference. 


c 


Mm 
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Difference. Then by joining theſe to- 


gether, I make a Definition. Winter 


is that Seaſon of the Tear wherein the 


Days are ſhorteſt. 1 confeſs indeed 


this is but a ruder Definition of it, for 


to define it as an accurate Aſtronomer I 
muſt limit the Days, Hours and Minutes. 

After the ſame Manner if we would 
explain or define what the Picture of a 
Man is, we conſider firſt the Genus or 


general Nature of it, which is a Repre- 
ſentation, and herein it agrees with ma- 


ny other Things, as a Statue, a Sha- 
abu, a Print, a verbal Deſcription of 
a Man, ec. Then we conſider where- 
in it differs from theſe, and we find it 
differs from a verbal Deſcription in that 
it is a Repreſentation to the Eye and 
not to the Ear: It differs from a Sta- 
tue in that it is a Repreſentation upon 
2 flat Surface, and not in a ſolid. Figure: 
It differs from a Shadow in that it is an 
abiding Repreſentation and not a fleet- 
ing one: It differs from a Print or 
Draught, becauſe it repreſents the Co- 
lours by Paint as well as the Shape of 
the Object by Delineation. Now ſo 
many, or rather ſo few of theſe Ideas 
put 
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put together as are juſt ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſn 2 Picture from all other 
Repreſentations, make up its. eſſential 


Difference, or its ſpecial Nature, and 


all theſe are included in its being painted 
on à plain Surface. Then join this to 
the Genus, which is a Repreſentation, 
and thus you have the compleat' De- 
finition of the Picture of a Man, vis. 


it is the Repreſentation of a. Man in 


2 upon a Surface or a Plane. 
Here it muſt be obſer ved, that when 


we ſpeak of the Genus and Difference 
as compoſing a Definition,” it muſt al- 
Ways be underſtood that the meareſt - 
Genus and the ſpecifick IFRS: are 


required. 

The next general Ni ature, or the 
neareſt Genus ' muſt be uſed in a Defi- 
nition,” becauſe it includes all the reſt; 
as if I would define Mine, I muſt ſay 


Wine is a Juice, which is the neareſt 


Genus; and not ſay, Wine is a Liquid, 
which is a remote general Nature; or 
Nine is a Subſtance,” 'which is yet more 
remote; for Juice includes both Sub- 


Hane and Liquid. Beſides, neither of 


theſe two remote” general Natures 
would 
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would have any Tendengy to, make 
an exact Diſtinction betwixt Vine and a 
thouſand other. Subſances, or other Li- 
uids . a remote Cenus leaves the 
Thing too much undiſtinguiſh'd; 
The /pecifick Difference is that pri- 
mary Attribute which diftinguiſhes each 
Species from one another, while they 


ſtand ranked under the ſame general 
N ature or Genus. Tho; Vine differs | 


from other Liquids: in that it is the 
Juice of a certain Fruit, yet this is but 
a general or generic Difference, for it 


does not diſtinguiſh Vine from Cyder 


or Perry; the Specifick Difference of 
Nine therefore is its Preſſure from the 
Grape, as Cyder is preſs d from Apples, 
and Perry from Pears. 1 

In Definitions alſo e muſt uſe the 
primary Attribute that diſtinguiſhes the 
Series or ſpecial: Nature, and not! at- 
tempt to define Mine by its particular 


Taſtes, or Effects, or other Properties, 


which are but ſecondary or 'conſequen- 
tial, when its Preſſure from the Grape 
is the moſt obvious and primary Di- 
ſtinction of it from all other Juĩces. 
I confeſs in ſome: Caſes it is not ſo 
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eaſily known which is the primary Idea 
that diſtinguiſhes one Thing from ano- 
ther; and therefore ſome would as ſoon 
define Winter by the Coldneſs of the 
Seaſon, as by the Shortneſs of the 
Days; tho the Shortneſs of the Days 
18 Sele the moſt juſt, primary and 
philoſophical Difference betwixt that 
and the other Seaſons of the Year, 
ſince Winter Days are always ſhorteſt, 
but not always the coldeſt: I add alſo, 
that the Shortneſs of the Days is one 
Cauſe of the Coldneſs, but the Cold is 
no Cauſe of their Shortneſs: 


— — — } — — — — 


Srcr. V. 
Rules of De anitian of the Thing. 


HE ſpecial. Rules of a good De- 
fanition are theſe : 

Rule I. A Definition muſs be uni- 
ver ſal, or as ſome call it, adequate; 
that is, it muſt agree to all the parti- 
cular Species or Individuals ' that are 
included under the ſame Idea; ſo the 


mm of a- Grape agrees to all proper 
Wines, 
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Wines, whether Red, White, Frenab. 


Pad, Florence, &. 

Rule II. Ie muſt be proper and pe. 
culiar to the Thing defined, and agree 
to that alone; for it is the very Deſign 
of a Definition effectually to diſtinguiſh. 
one Thing from all others: So the 
Juice of a Grape agrees to no other 
Subſtance, to no other Liquid, to no 
other Being but Vin. 

Rule III. 4 Definition ought 7 ts 
clear and plain; for the Deſign of it 
is to lead us into the Knowledge of the 
Thing defined. 

he it will follow, that the Wong 
uſed in a Definition ought not to be 
doubtful, and equivocal, and obſcure, 


but as plain and eaſy as the Language 


will afford: And indeed it is a gene- 
ral Rule concerning the Definition both 
of Names and Things, that no Word 
ſhould be uſed in either of them which 
has any Darkneſs or Difficulty in it, 
unleſs it has been before explained or 
defined. 92 
Hence it will follow alſo, that there 
are many Things cannot well be defin- 
cd either as to the Name or the Thing, 
unleſs. 
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unleſs it be by ſynonymous Words, or 


by a Negation of the contrary Idea, c. 
fer learned Men know not how to make 
them more evident or more intelligible 
than the Ideas which every man has 
3 by the vulgar Methods of teach- 
Such are the Ideas of Extenſion, 
Barati, Thought; Conſtionſneſs, and 
moſt of our ſimple Ideas, and particu- 
larly ſenſible Qualities, as Vhite, Blue, 
ag Cold, Heat, Shrill, Bitter, Sour, 
go 7. 
- We can 45 6f Duration; 'that it 16 
a Continuance in Being, or à not ceaſ? 
ing to be; we can ſay of Conſciouſneſs, 
that it is as it were à feeling within 
our ſelves; we may ſay Heat is that 
which is not cold; or Sour is that 
which is /ike Vintgar Ot we may 
point to the clear Sky; and ſay, that 
is Blue. Theſe are the vulgar Me. 8 
thods of teaching the Definitions of | (cri 
Names, or Meaning of Words. But || 74a 
there are ſome Philoſophers whoſe At- I 4ar 
tempt to define theſe Things learnedly Ve 
have wrapt up their Ideas in greater ro 
Darkneſs, and expoſed themſelyes to | con! 
Ridiculc and Contempt; as when they || catio 
define 
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define Heut they ſay; it is Qualitat 
bongreguns homogenes &, ſegregans hes 
teropenena, i. k. a Quality: gathering to- 
gether Things of the ſame Kind- and 
ſeparating, Things of a different Kind. 
So they define Mhite, a Calour ariſing 
from the Mrevalenct uf Brightueſs5) 
But every Child knows Hot. andi ¶ bite 
better without theſe Defirritions./ 

There are many other Definitions 


which are very faulty by Reaſon of 
.\ | their Ob/curity'; as Motion is defined 
4 by them the Act of Bang in Powen! 
ſo far forth as it | is in Power. i Tims 


| according. to paſt, preſent and futur“. 
The Soul is the Act of an organical na- 
tural Body, having Life in Pour; 
and ſeveral others of the ſame Stamp. 
Rule IV. It is alſo commonly pre- 
ſcribed amongſt the Rules of Definition, 
that it ſhould be ſhort, ſo that it muſt” 
have no Tautology in it, nor any Words: 
[perfluous. I confeſs Definitions ought 
to be expreſsd in as few Words as is 
conſiſtent with a clear and juſt Expli- 
cation of the Nature of the Thing de- 
fin'd, 


given by the. Peripatetich Philoſophers, 


is the Meaſure or Number of" Motion 
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fin d, and a Diſtinction of it from all 


other Things beſide: But it is of much 
more Importance, and far better, that a 
Definition ſhould explain clearly the Sub- 


ject we treat of, tho the Words be ma- 
ny, than to leave Obſcurities in the Sen- 
tence, by confining it within too nar- 


row Limits. So in the Definition 
which we have given of Logic, that 


it is the Art of uſing our Reaſon well 
in our Search after Truth and the Com- 
munication of it to others, it has indeed 
many Words in it, but it could not 
well be ſhorter. Art is the Genus 
wherein it agrees with RhHetorick, Poe- 
5. Arithmetick, Mreſtling, Sailing, 


Building, &c. for all theſe are Arts 


alſo : But the Difference or ſpecial 
Nature of it is drawn from its Ob- 


ject, Reaſon ; from the Act, uſing it. 
| well, and from its two great Ends or 


Deſigns, vig. the Search of Truth, and 
the Communication of it : Nor can it 
be juſtly deſcribed and explained in 
fewer Ideas, 


'Sncr. 
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Secr. VL 


Obſervations concerning the Definition 
of Things. 


Efore I part with this Subject I 
mult propoſe ſeveral O&ſervatt- 
ons which relate to the Definition of 
Things. 5 

1* Obſerv. There is no need that in 

Definitions we ſhould be confined to one 

ſingle Attribute or Property, in order 
to expreſs the Difference of the Thing 
defined, for ſometimes the eſſential Dif- 
ference conſiſts in tuo or three Ideas 
or Attributes. So a Grocer is a Man 
who buys and ſells Sugar and Plums 
and Spices for Gain. A Clock is an 
Engine with Weights and Wheels, that 
ſnews the Hour of the Day both by 
pointing and ſtriking : and if I were to 
define a Repeating Clock I muſt add 
another Property, vig. that it alſo re- 
peats the Hour. So that the true and 
primary eſſential Difference of ſome 
complex Ideas conſiſting in ſeveral di- 
ſtint Properties, cannot be well ex- 

«7, | preſsd without conjunctive Particles of 
Speech. 3 2406. 
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24 Obſerv. There is no need that £ 
Definitions ſhould always be poſitive, .* 


for ſome -Things differ from others £ FE: 


meerly by a Defect of what others have; 
as if a Chair be defined 4 Seat for a. 
ſmgle Perſon, with a- Back belonging” 
to it, then a Stool is a Seat for a ſingle 
Perſon without a Bach; and a Form 
is a deat for ſeveral Perſons without 
a Back: Theſe are negative Differen- 
ces. So Jin is a want of Conformity 
to the Law of God ; Blindneſs is a 
want of Sight. A Vagabond i is a Per- 
ſon without a Home. Some Ideas are 
negative, and their Definitions ought 
to be ſo too. 
34 Obſerv. Some Things may have 
two or more Definitions, and each of 
them equally juſt and good; as a Mile 
is the Length of eight Furlongs, or it is 
the third part of a League, Eternal 
is that which ever was and ever ſhall 
be ; or it is that which had no Be- 
ginning and 281 have no End. * Man 


is 


1 


—— — * — Cm 


e 


The common Definition of Man, viz. a rational 
Animal is very faulty. 1. Becauſe the Ar imal is not 
rational; 
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is uſually defined a rational Animal: 
But it may be much better to define 
him a Spirit united to an Animal 
F. /uch a Shape, or an Animal of ſuch a 
peculiar Shape united to @ Spirit, or a 
Being compoſed of ſuch an Animal and 
4 Mind. 12 
4 Obſerv. Where the Eſſences of 
Things are evident, and clearly diſtin& 
from each other, there we may be more 
exact and accurate in the Definitions of 
them: But where their Eſſences ap- 
proach nearer to each other, the De- 
finition is more difficult, A Bird may 


* 2 
# * 
* 


* 
" 


t be defined a feathered Animal with 
Wings, a Ship may be defined a large 
e hollow Building made to paſs over the 
of Sea with Sails: But if you ask me to 
le define a Batt, which is between a Bird 
1 and a Beaſt, or to define a Barge, or Hoy, 
4 2 
all 3-0 TIF 
5e rational; the Rationality of Man ariſes from the Mind 


to which the Animal is united. 2, Becauſe if a Spi- 
rit ſhould, be. united to a Horſe and make it a rational 
Being, ſurely this would not be a Man: Tis evident 
there fore that the peculiar. Shape muſt enter into the 
Definition of a Man to render it juſt and perfect, and 
for want of a ful! Deſcription thereof all our Defini- 
tions are defect:iye. 
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which are between a Boat and a Ship, 
it is much harder to define them, or 
to adjuſt the Bounds of their Eflence. 
This is very evident in all monſtrous 
Births and irregular Produttions.of Na- 
ture as well as in many Works of Art, 
which partake ſo much of one Species 
and ſo much of another, that we can- 


not tell under which Species to rank 


them, or how to determine their /pec7- 


fich Difference. 


The ſeveral Speczes of Beings are ſel- 
dom preciſely limited in the Nature 
of Things by any certain and unaltera- 
ble Bounds : The Eſſences of many 
Things do not conſiſt in mdivi/i61li, or 
in one evident indiviſible Point as ſome 
have imagined; but by various Degrees 
they approach nearer to, or differ more 
from others that are of a Kindred Na- 
ture. So (as I have hinted. before) in the 
very middle of each of the Arches of 
a Rainbow the Colours of green, yel- 
low and red are ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 
ed; but near the Borders of the ſeve- 
ral Arches they run into one another, 


fo that you hardly know how to li- 


mit 
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mit the Colours, nor whether to call it 
red or yellow, green or blue. 

zm Obſerv. As the higheſz or chief 
Gennus's, vis. Being and Not. Being, can 
never be defined, becauſe there is no 
Genus ſuperior to them; ſo neither can 
ſmgular Ideas, or Individuals, be well de- 
fined, becauſe either they have no eſ/en- 
tial Differences from other Individuals, 
or their Differences are not known ; and 
therefore Individuals are only to be 
deſcribed by their particular Circum- 


. ſtances: So King George is diſtinguiſh'd 
* from all other Men, and other Kings, 
7 by deſcribing him as the firſt King of 
r Great Britain of the Houſe of Brun 
e wick: and Weſtminſter-Hall is deſetibed 


es by its Situation and its Uſe, Oc. 

That individual Bodies can hardly 
have any eſſential Difference, at leaſt 
within the Reach of our Knowledge, 
may be made thus to appear 3 Methuſe- 
{ah, when he was nine hundred and 
ſixty Years old, and perhaps worn ont 
with Age and Weakneſs, was the ſame 
Perſon as when he was in his full Vi- 


gour of Manhood, or when he was an 
I 3 Infant 


— 
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Infant newly born; but how far was 
his Body the ſame? who can tell whe- 
ther there was any Fibre of his Fleſh 
or his Bones that continued the ſame 
throughout his whole Life? or who can 
determine which were thoſe Fibres? The 
Ship in which Sir Francis Drake ſailed 
round the World might be new built 
and refitted ſo often, that few of the 
ſame Timbers remained ; and who can 
ſay whether it muſt be called the ſame 
Ship, or no ? and what is its eſſential 
Difference? How ſhall we define Sir 
Francis Drake's Ship, or make a De- 
finition for Methuſelah? 

To this Head belongs that moſt dif- 
ficult Queſtion, hat is the Principle 
of Individuation? or, What is it that 
makes any one Thing e /ame as it 


was ſometime before? Lhis is too large 


and laborious an Enquiry to dwell upon 


it in this Place. Yet I cannot forbear 
to mention this Hint, vg. Since our 


own Bodies muſt riſe at the laſt Day for 
us to receive Rewards or_Puniſhments 


in them, there may be perhaps ſome ori- 
mat Fibr m 7 ſome 
tamina Vitæ, or primeval Seeas 0 

„ Life, 
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Life, which may remain unchanged 2 
through all the Stages of Life, Dea 2. 3 
and the Grave; theſe may become gg; 6 
the Springs and Principles of a Reſur-- Df q 
reaction, and ſufficient ro denomi 4 
It the ſame Body. But if there be any > 1 
ſuch conſtant and vital Atoms Which 2A. ; 
diſtinguiſh « every human Body. the Lars Z 1 

nown to God only. 3-H „ 

6h Obſerv. Where we cannot find 
out the Eſſence or eſſential Difference » 
of any Jpecies' or Kind of Beings that 
we would define,- we muſt content our 
ſelves with a Collection of ſuch” chief 
Parts or Properties of it as may belt. 
explain it, ſo far as it is known, and 
beſt diſtinguiſh it from other Things: 
So a Marizold is a Flower which hath 
ſo many long yellow Leaves round 4 
little Knot of Seeds in the midſt with 
ſuch a peculiar Stalk, &c. So if we 
would define Silver, we ſay it is 4 white. 
and hard Metal, next in Weight to 
Gold : If we would define an Elder 
Tree, we might ſay, it is ne among 
the leſſer Trees, whoſe younger B ranches | 
are ſoft and full of Pith, whoſe Leaves. © 
are jagged, or indented, and of ſuch apar- 
I 4 ticular 


FAS i) 

WV l 
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ticular Shape, and it bears ſmall black 
Berries: So we muſt define Hater, 


Earth, Stone, a Lion, an Eagle, a der- 


pent, and the greateſt Part of natural 
Beings, by a Collection of thoſe Proper- 


ties, which according to our Obſerva- 


tion diſtinguiſh them from all other 
Things. This is what Mr. Lock calls 
nominal Eſſences, and nominal De fini- 


tions. And indeed ſince the eſſential 


Differences of the various natural Be- 
ings or Bodies round about us ariſe 
from a peculiar Shape, Size, Motion 
and Situation of the ſmall Particles of 
which they are compoſed, and ſince 
we have no ſufficient Method to inform 
us what theſe are, we muſt be content - 
ed with ſuch a Sort of Definition of 
the Bodies they compoſe. 
Here note that this Sort of Defini. 
tion, which is made up of a meer Col- 


lection of the moſt remarkable Parts 
or Properties, is called an zmperfet? De- 


finition, or a Deſcription; whereas the 
Definition is called perfect when it is 
compoſed of the eſſential Difference 


added to the general Nature or Ge- 


ns. — 
7h Obſery. 
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7 Obſerv. The perfect Definition 
of any Being always includes the De- 
finition of the Name whereby it is cal- 
led, for it informs us of the Senſe or 
Meaning of that Word, and ſhews us 
what Idea that Word is affixed to: But 
the Definition of the Name does by 
no means include a perfect Definition 
of the Thing; for as we have ſaid be- 
fore, a meer ſynonymous Word, a Ne- 
gation of the contrary, or the Men- 
tion of any one or two diſtinguiſhing 
Properties of the Thing may be a ſuf- 
ficient Definition of the Name. Vet 
in thoſe Caſes where the eſſential Dif- 
ference, or Eſſence of a Thing is un- 
known, there a Definition of the 
Name by the chief Properties, and a De- 
ſcription of the Thing are much the 
tame, AS, 

And here I think it neceſſary to take 
Notice of one general Sentiment that 
ſeems to run through that excellent Per- 
formance, Mr. Lochs Eſſay of the Hu- 
man Underſtanding, and that is, That 


the Eſſences of Things, arc utterly un- 
c Fnown to us, and therefore all Qu 


rctences to d ih the Efſences 
———— — 
1 * of 
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« of Things can reach no farther than 


« meer nominal Eſſences, or a Col- 


& letion of ſuch Properties as we 
« know; to ſome of which we athx 
te particular Names, and others we 
% bundle up, ſeveral together, under 
ce one Name: And that all our Attempts 
te to rank Beings into different Kinds 
* or Specics's can reach no farther than 
ce to make meer nominal Species, and 
te therefore our Definitions of Things 
* are but meer nominal Deſcriptions, 
« or Definitions of the Name. 

Now that we may do Juſtice to this 


great Author, we ought to conſider that 


he confines this Sort of Diſcourſe only to 


the E//ence of ſeaple Ideas, and to the E, 


ſence of Subſtances, as appears evident in 


the fourth and ſixth Chapters of his Third 
Book: for he allows the Names of mixed 
Modes always to ſignify the real Eſſences 
of therr Species, Chap. V. and he ac- 
knowledges artificial Things to have 
diſtint? Species; and that in the Di— 
ſtinction of their Eſſences there is ge- 
nerally leſs Confuſion and Uncertainty 
than in natural, Chap. VI. Sect. 40, 41. 
tho it muſt be confets'd that he ſcarce 

| ; makes 
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makes any Diſtinction between the De- 
finition of the Name and the Deſini- 
tion of the Thing, as Chap. IV. And 
ſometimes the Current of his Diſcourſe 
decries the Knowledge of Eſſences in 


ſuch general Terms as may jultly give 


Occaſion to miſtake. 

It muſt be granted, that the Eſſence 
of moſt of our /mple Ideas and the 
greateſt part of particular natural Sub- 


ſtances are much unknown to us; and 


therefore the eſſential Differences of ſen. 
ſible Qualitics and of the various Kinds 
of Bodies, as I have ſaid before) lye 
beyond the Reach of our Underſtand- 
ings: We know not what makes the 
primary real inward Diſtinction be- 
tween Red, Green, Sweet, Sour, &c. 
between Wood, Tron, Oil, Stone, Fire, 


Water, Fleſh, Clay, in their general 


Natures, nor do we know what are 
the inward and prime Diſtinctions be- 
tween all the particular Kinds or Spe- 


cies in the Yegetable, Animal, Mineral, 


Metallick, or liquid World of Things. 
But ftill there is a very large Field 
for the Knowledge of the Eſſences of 


T and for the Uſe of perfect De- 
I 6 finitions 
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finitions amongſt our complex Ideas, the 


modal Appearances and Changes of Na- 


ture, the Works of Art, the Matters 
of Science, and all the Affairs of the 
civil, the moral, and the religious Life: 
And indeed it is of much more Im- 
portance to all Mankind to have a 


better Acquaintance with the /Yorks of 


Art for their own Livelihood and dai- 
ly Uſe, with the Afﬀairs of Morality 
for their Behaviour in this World, and 
with the Matters of Religion, that they 
may be prepared for the World to 
come, than to be able to give a perfect 
Definition of the Works of Nature. 
If the particular Eſſences of Na- 
tural Bodies ace unknown to us, we 
may yet be good Philoſophers, good 
Artiſts, good Neighbours, good Sub- 
jects and good Chriſtians without that 
Knowledge, and we have juſt Reaſon 
to be content. 
| Now that the Eſſences of ſome of 


the modal Appearances and Changes 


in Nature, as well as Things of Art, 
Science and Morality are ſufficiently 


known to us to make perfect De. 


fuitions of them, will appear by the 
5 5 Specimen 
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Specimen of a few Definitions of theſe 
Things. . rs 0 
Motion is a Change of Place. Swift- 
neſs is the paſſing over a long Space 
in a ſhort Time. A Natural Day is the 
Time of one alternate Revolution of 
Light and Darknefs, or, it is the Du- 
ration of twenty four Hours. An E- 
clipſe of the Jun is a Defect in the 
Sun's Tranſmiſſion of Light to us, by 
the Moon interpoling. Snow is con- 
gealed Vapour. Hail is congealed Rain. 
An Iſland is a Piece of Land riſing a- 
bove the ſurrounding Water. An Hill 
is an elevated Part of the Earth, and a 
Grove is a Picce of Ground thick ſet with 
Trees. An Houſe is a Buildinig made to 
dwell in. A Cottage is a mean Houſe 
in the Country. A Supper is that Meal 
which we make in the Evening. A 
Triangle is a Figure compoſed of three 
Sides. A Gallon is a Meaſure contain- 
ing eight Pints. A Porter is a Man 
who carries Burdens for Hire. A King 
is the chief Ruler in a Kingdom. Ye. 
racity is the Conformity of our Words 
to our Thoughts. Covetouſneſs is an 
exceſſiye Love of Money, or other 
| Pollel- 
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Poſſeſſions. Killing is the taking away 
the Life of an Animal. Murder is the 
unlawful killing of a Man. Rhetorick 
is- the Art of ſpeaking in a manner fit 


to perſuade. Natural Philoſophy is the 


Knowledge of the Properties of Bodies 
and the various Effects of them, or, 
it is the Knowledge of the various Ap- 
pearances in Nature and their Cauſes; 
and Logicł is the Art of uſing our Rea- 
ſon well, exc. 

Thus you fee the eſſential Differences 
of various Beings may be known, and 
are borrowed from their Qualities and 
Properties, their Cauſes, Effects, Ob. 
jects, Adjuntts, Ends, &c. and indeed 
as infinitely various as the E//ences of 
Things are, their Definitions muſt 
needs have very various Forms. 

After all it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
many Logicians and Philoſophers in the 
former Ages have made too great a 
Buſtle about the Exactneſs of their De- 
finitions of Things, and entered into 
long fruitleſs Controverſies and very ri- 
diculous Debates in the ſeveral Sciences 
about adjuſting the Logical Formalities 
of every Definition; whereas that Sort 

of 
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of Wrangling | is now grown very juſtty i 


contemptible, ſince it is agreed that 
true Learning and the Knowledge of 
Things depends much more upon a 
large Acquaintance with their various 
Properties, Cauſes, Effects, Subjects, Ob- 
jects, Ends and Deſigns, than it does 
upon the formal and ſcholaſtick Nicetie 
of Genus and Difference. 


8 ECT, VII. 
0 0% a compleat Conception of Ti hings. 


Aving dwelt ſo long upon the 
firſt Rule to direct our Con- 
ceptions, and given an Account of 
the Definition both of Names and 
Things in order to gain clear and di. 
ſtinct Ideas, we make haſte now to 
the ſecond Rule to guide our Con- 
ceptions, and that is, Conceive of Things 
compleatly in all their Parts. 
All Parts have a Reference to ſome 
Whole : Now there is an old Diſtinc- 
tion which logical Writers make of a 


l hole and. its Parts into four ſeveral 
Kinds, 
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Kinds, and it may be proper jult to 
mention them here. 

1. There is a metaphyſical Whole, 
when the Eſſence of a Thing is faid to 
conſiſt of two Parts, the Genus and 
the Difference, i. e. the general and 
the ſpecial Nature, which being joined 
together make up a Defmition. This 


has been the Subject of the foregoing 


Sections. 
2. There is 2 bed Whole, 


which is better called integral, when the 


ſeveral Parts which go to make up the 
Whole are really diſtinct from one ano- 
ther, and each of them may ſubſiſt a- 
part. So the Head, the Limbs, and the 
Trunk are the integral Parts of an Ani- 
mal Body; ſo Unzzes are the integral 
Parts of any large Number; ſo theſe 
Diſcourſes which I have written concern- 
ing Perception, Judgment, Reaſoning 
and Diſpoſition are the four integral 
Parts of Logic. This Sort of Parts 


goes to make up the Compleatneſs of 


any Subject, and this is the chief and 
moſt direct Matter of our Dee in 
this Section. 


3. There 


_— 
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3. There is a phyſical or eſſential 


Whole, which is uſually made to ſignify 


and include only the two eſſential Parts 
of Man, Body and Soul: But I think 
the Senſe of it may better be altered, 
or at leaſt enlarged, and ſo include all 
the eſſential Modes, Attributes or Pro- 
perties which are contained in the Com- 
prehenſion of any Idea. This ſhall be 
the Subjet of Diſcourſe under the 
third Rule to direct our Conceptions. 

4. There is a /ogical Whole, which 
is alſo called an awnzverſat ; and the 
Parts of it are all the particular Ideas 
to which this univerſal Nature extends. 
So a Genus is a Whole in reſpect of 
the ſeveral Species which are its Parts. 
So the Species is a Whole, and all the 
Individuals are the Parts of it. This 


ſhall be treated of in the fourth Rule to 
guide our Conception. 


At preſent we conſider an Idea as 
an integral Whole, and our ſecond Rule 
directs us to contemplate it in all its 
Parts: But this can only refer to com- 


plex Ideas, for ſimple Ideas have no 
Parts. 
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S ECT. VIII. 
Of Diviſion, and the Rules of it. 


Ince our Minds are narrow in their 
Capacity, and cannot ſurvey the 
ſeveral Parts of any complex Being with 
one ſingle View, as God ſees all Things 
at once, therefore we muſt as it were 
take it to Pieces, and conſider of the 
Parts ſeparately, that we may have a 
more compleat Conception of the 
Whole. So if I would learn the Na- 
ture of a Mateh, the Workman takes 
it to Pieces and ſhews me the Spring, 


the H/ heels, the Axles, the Pinions, 


the Balance, the Dial-Plate, the Poin- 


ter, the Caſe, &c. and deſcribes each of 


theſe Things to me apart, together with 


their Figures and their Uſes. If I would 
know what an Animal is, the Anato- 


miſt conſiders the Head, the Trunk, the 
Limbs, the Bowels apart from each o- 


ther, and gives me diſtinct Lectures 


upon each of them. So a Kingdom is 


divided into its ſeveral Provinces: A 


Book into its ſeveral Chapters; and 


— 


any 
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any Science is divided according to the 
leyeral Subjects of which it treats. 
This is what we properly call the 
Diviſion of an Idea, which is an Ex- 
plication of the Whole by its ſeveral 
Parts, or an Enumeration of the ſeve- 
ral Parts that go to compoſe any 
Il hole Idea, and to render it compleat. 
And I think when Man is divided into 
Body and Soul, it properly comes un- 
der this Part of the Doctrine of inte- 
gral Diviſion, as well as when the meer 
Body is divided into Head, Trunk and 
Limbs : This Diviſion is ſometimes 
called Partition. 

When any of the Parts of any Idea 
are yet farther divided in order to a 


clear Explication of the hole, this is 


called a Subdiviſion, as when a Tear 


is divided into Months, each Month 


into Days, and each Day into Hors, 
which may alſo be farther ſubdivided 
into Minutes and Seconds. 


Tis neceſſary in order to the full Ex- 


plication of any Being to conſider each 


Part and the Properties of it, diſtinct 


by it ſelf, as well as in its Relation. to 
tne Whole: for. there are many Proper- 


ties 
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ties that belong to the Parts of a Be. 


ing which cannot properly be aſcribed 
to the Whole, tho theſe Properties 
may fit each Part for its proper Station, 
and as it ſtands in that Relation to the 
Whole complex Being. 

The ſpecial Rules of a good Divi- 


fron are theſe. 


1. Rule. Each Part ſingly taken muſt 


contain leſs than the Whole, but all the 
Parts taken colleively (or together) 
muſt contain neither more nor leſs than 


the Whole, Therefore if in diſcourſ- 


ing of a Tree you divide it into the 
Trunk and Leaves, tis an imperfect 


Diviſion, becauſe the Root and the 


Branches are needful to make up the 
Whole. So Logick would be ill divid- 


ed into Apprehenſion, Judgment, and 
Reaſoning, for Method is a conſide- 
rable Part of the Art which teaches us 
to uſe our Reaſon right, and ſhould 
by no Means be omitted. 

Upon this Account, in every Divi- 
ſion wherein we deſign a perfect Ex- 
actneſs, it is neceſſary to examine the 


whole Idea with Diligence, leſt we omit 


any Part of it thro” want of Care; 
tho 
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tho' in ſome Caſes it is not poſlible, 
and in others it is not neceſſary: that 


wie ſhould deſcend to the minuteſt Parts. 


2. Rule. In all Diviſions we ſhould 


firſt conſider the larger and more imme- 


diate Parts of the Subject, and not 
divide it at once into the more minute 
and remote Parts. It would by no 
Means be proper to divide a Kingdom 
firſt into Streets, and Lanes, and Fields, 
but it muſt be firſt divided into Pro- 


Dinces or Counties, then thoſe Coun- 


ties may be divided into the Towns; 
Villages, Fields, &c. and the Towns 
into Streets and Lanes. 

3. Rule. The ſeveral Parts of a Vivi. 
7 on ought to be oppoſite, i. e. one Part 
ought not to contain another. It would 
be a ridiculous Diviſion of an Animal in- 
to Head, Limbs, Body and Brain, for 
the Brains are contained in the Head. 

Vet here it muſt be noted, that ſome- 
times the Subjects of any Treatiſe, or 
the Objects of a particular Science may 
be properly and neceſſarily ſo divided, 
that the ſecond may include the firſt, 
and the third may include the firſt and 
ſecond, without offending 5 this 

ule, 
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: 1 Rule, becauſe in the ſecond or beg 
4 Parts of the Science or Diſcourſe; theſe 
1 j Objects are not conſidered in the fame 


manner as in the firſt; as for Inſtance, 

Geometry divides its Objects into Lines, 

Sur faces and Solids: Now tho a Line | 

be contained in a Surface or a Solid, yet 
it is not conſidered in them ſeparate and 
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| alone, or as a meer Line, as it is in 
NZ the firſt Part of Geometry, which treats 
| of Lines: So Logick is rightly divided 
N ö into Conception, Fudgment, Reaſoning, 
and Method ; for tho Ideas or Concep- 


tions are contained in the following 
Parts of Log:ck, yet they are not there 


graphy to ſay that in a City we will con- the 

ſider its Malls, its Gates, its Buildings, to 

its Streets and Lanes, chan to divide it lere 

formally firſt into the æncompaſſing and the I} into 
. encom- 


# treated of as ſeparate Ideas, which are 
ki the proper Subject of the firſt Part. 
. 4. Rule. Let not Subdiviſions be too 
= numerous without Neceſſity : for it is 
1 better many Times to diſtinguiſh more 
| Parts at once, if the Subject will bear 
= it, than to mince the Diſcourſe by 
1 exceſſive dividing and ſubdividing. Tis ler 
= preferable therefore in a Treatiſe of Ge-  * £ 
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encompaſſed Parts; the encompaſſing 
Parts are the Walls and Gates; the en- 
compaſſed Part includes the Ways, and 


the Buildings; the Ways are the Streets 


and the Lanes; Buildings conſiſt of the 
Foundations and the Superſtructure, &c. 
Too great a Number of Subdiviſions 


has been affected by ſome -Perſons in 


Sermons, Treatiſes, Inſtructions, Oc. 
under Pretence of greater Accuracy: 
But this Sort of Subtilties hath often 
given greater Confuſion to the Under- 
ſtanding, and ſometimes more Difficul- 
ty to the Memory. In theſe Caſes tis 
only a good Judgment can determine 
what Subdiviſions are needful. 

5. Rule. Divide every Subject ac. 
cording to the ſpecial Deſign you have 
in View. One Idea or Subject may be 
divided in very different Manners ac- 
cording to the different Purpoſes we 
have in diſcourſing of it. So if a Prin- 
ter were to conſider the ſeveral Parts of 
a Book, he muſt divide it into Sheets, 
the Sheets into Pages, the Pages 
into Lines, and the Lines into Let. 
ters, But a Grammarian divides a Book 
into Periods, Sentences and "_ or 
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Parts of Speech, as Noun, Pronoun, 
Verb, &c. A Logician conſiders a Book 
as divided into Chapters, Sections, Ar- 
guments, Propoſitions, Ideas; and with 
the Help of Ontology he divides the 
Propoſitions into Subject, Object, Pro- 
perty, Relation, Action, Paſſion, Cauſe, 
Effect, &c. But it would be very ridicu- 
lous for a Logician to divide a Book into 
Sheets, Pages and Lines; or for a Prin- 
ter to divide it into Nouns and Pro- 
nouns, Or into Propoſitions, Ideas, Pro- 
perties or Cauſes. 

6. Rule. In all hour Diviſions ob- 
ſerve with greateſt Exatineſs the Na- 
ture of Things. And here I am con- 
ſtrained to make a Subdiviſion of this 
Rule into two very neceſſary Particu- 
lars. 
(1.) Let the Parts of your Diviſion 
be ſuch as are properly diſtinguiſhed in 
Nature. Do not divide aſunder thoſe 
Parts of the Idea which are intimate- 
ly united in Nature, nor unite thoſe 
Things into one Part which Nature 
has evidently disjoined : Thus it would 
be very improper in treating of an Ani. 
mal Body to divide it into the ſipe- 
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riar and inferior Halves; for it would 
be hard to ſay how much belongs 
by Nature to the inferior Half, and 
how much to the ſuperior. Much 
more improper would it be ſtill to di- 
vide the Animal into the right Hand 
Parts and left Hand Parts, which 
would bring greater Confuſion. This 
would be as unnatural as a Man who 
ſhould cleave a Hagel Nut in Halves thro = 
the Zusk, the Shell and the Kernel at 1 
once, whereas Nature leads plainly to 1 
the three fold Diſtinction of Hal, 
| Shell and Rl. 
; 2.) Do not affect Duplicities nor = 
Triplicities, or any certain Number of 
Parts in your Diviſion of Things ; for T0 
ve know of no ſuch certain Number of = 
Parts which God the Creator has ob- 
ſerved in forming all the Varieties of 
his Creatures, nor is there any uniform 
determined Number of Parts in the- va- 
rious Subjects of human Art or Science; 
yet ſome Perſons have diſturbed the Or- 
der of Nature and abuſed their Readers 
by an Affectation of Dichotomies, Tri. 
chotomies, Sevens, Twelves, &c. Let the 
Nature of the Subject, conſidered toge- 
b K ther 
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ther with the Deſen which you have 
in view, always determine the Num- 
ber of Parts into which you divide it. 

After all, it muſt be confeſs'd that 
an intimate Knowledge of Things and 
a judicious Obſervation will aſſiſt in 
the Buſineſs of Diviſioun, as well as 
of Defmition, better than too nice and 
curious an Attention to the meer For- 
malities of logical Writers, without a 
'real Acquaintance with Things. 
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0 f a Comprehenſive Conception of 
Wan and of Abſtraction. 


HE third Rule to direct our 
Conception requires us to 9 8 
ccidbe - of Things comprehenſively. 

we muſt ſurvey an Object in all 20 
Parts to obtain a compleat Idea of it, 
ſo we muſt conſider it in all its Modes, 
Attributes, Properties and Relations, 
in order to obtain a compre benſt Ve 41 
SE e 

The Comprehenſion of an Idea, as it 


Was explained under the Doctrine of 
Uni- 


| moms WI Wl EY 
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Includes only »| 


Aances of it: 
ſider Things 


In the 


cumſtances; 
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 LOGICK:-O0r,. Park - | 
15 In as an Effence; whether it be a 
Jomple or à camplex Idea; whether it 
be a Subſtauce or a Mode; If it be a 
Swſtance, then we muſt enquire What 
are the e//ential Modes of it, which 
are neceſſary to its Nature, and What 
are thoſe Properties ot Aocidents of it, 
which belong to it occaſionally, or a6 
it is placed in ſome particular Circum- 
ſtances: We muſt view it in its inter. 
# gal and abſolute Modes, and obſerve 
Ci! it in thoſe: various eternal Relations in 
1 Which it ſtands to other Beings: we . 
muſt conſider it in its Powers and Ca. 
Pacities eithet to do or r ſuffer : We muſt 
trace it up to its various Cauſes, whe- 
ther ſupream or ſubordinate: We muſt - 
deſeend to the Variety of its Efe&s, 
and take- notice of the ſeveral Ends 
and Deſgus which are to be attained 
by it: We muſt conceive of it as it is 
either an Obſect or a SubjefF 5 what 
are the things that are aki to it, and 
what are the Oppoſites or 'Contraries 
of it; for many things are to be known 
2 by their OR and their ne 
cas. 
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C. VIS.. The right Uſe of Reaſon. t97 b 
If the thing we diſcourſe of be a ; 
meer Mode, we muſt enquite whether 
it belong to Spirits or Bodies; whe- 
thet it be a phy/ical or moral Mode: 
If moral, then we muſt conſider its 
Relation to God; to our ſelves; to out 
Neighbours; its reference to this Life 
or the Life to rome. If it be a Virtue, 
we muſt ſeck what are the Principles 
of it, what ate the Nales of it, what 
are the Tendencies of it, what are the 
falſe Virtues that counterfeit it, and what 
are the real Vices that oppoſe it, what 
are the Evils which attend the Neglect 
of it, vuhat ate the Newurdr of the 
Pratdiri of it btli bers and hereufter. 
If the Subject be Hiſtorical or a Mat. 
ter of Fut, we may then enquire wh& 
ther the Action was done at all; whe- 
ther it Was done in ſuch à Manner, or 
by ſurh Priſons as is tepotted; ar 
what Timeit was done; in what Plates 
by what Maatius and for bat De. 
few; What is the Biden of the 
Fact; Hho are the Witneſſes; what is 
their Character and Credibility; what 
Sons thete ate of ſuch à Fact; what 
1 K either 
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Ih | cither fades the Truth of it, or ren. ' 1 
1 der it doubtful. 25 (1 
14 In order to make due r 110 
all theſe and many other Particulars! 
which go towards the compleat and com. 
| prehenſive Idea of any Being, the Sci- 
ence of Ontology is exceeding neceſſary. 
2 This is what was wont to-be called the 
1 firſt Part of Metaphyſicks-in the Peri- 
14 patetick Schools. It treats of Being, 
114 its moſt general Nature, andof all its Af- 
ih fections and Relations. I confeſs the old 
papi ſbdͤchoolmen have mingled a Number. 
of uſeleſs Subtilties with this Science; 
they have exhauſted their on Spirits, 
and the Spirits of theit Readers in many 
laborious and intricate Trifles, aud ſome th 
of their Writings have been' fruitful of 
Names without Ideas, which hath done 
much Injury to the ſacred; Study of Di- 


HJ vinity. Upon this Account many of. 
3 the Moderns have moſt unjuſtly aban- 
Wl doned the whole Science at once, and 
Bi thrown abundance of Contempt and 
W | Raillery upon the very Name of Me- 
3 zaphyſicks ; but this Contempt and Cen- 
3 ſure is very unreaſonable, for this Science 
Lit m_— from ſome: hers Foolc- 
Þi 2751.3 "So" ries 
| 
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ries and ſcholaſtic Subtilties is ſo neceſ- 
ſaty to a diſtin Conception, ſolid Judg-* 
ment, and juſt Reaſoning on many Sub- 
jects, that ſometimes it is introduced as 
a Part of Logick, and not without 
Reaſon. And thoſe who utterly deſpiſe 
and ridicule it, either betray their own 
Ignorance, or will be ſuppoſed to make 
their Wit and Banter a Refuge and Ex- 
cuſe for their own Lazineſs. Vet thus 
much I would add, that the later Wri- 
ters of Outology are generally the beſt 


, on this Account, becauſe they have left 
5 out much of the antient Jargon. 


„ Here let it be noted that it is neither 
; uſeful, neceſſary, or poſlible to run 
through all the Modes, Circumſtances, 
and Relations of every Subject we take 
in Hand; but in Ontology we enume- 
rate a great Variety of them, that ſo a 
judicious Mind may chooſe what are 
thoſe Circumſtances, Relations and Pro- 
pertzes of any Subject, which are moſt 
neceſſary to the preſent Deſign of him 
that ſpeaks or writes, either to explain, 
to illuſtrate, or to prove the Point. 
As we arrive at the compleat Know- 
ledge of an Idea in all its Parts, by 
K 4 that 


20  LOGTICK: Or, Part I. 
that Act of the Mind which is called 
Diviſion, ſo we come to a comprehen- 
ſiue Conception of a Thing in its ſeve- 
ral Properties and Relations, by that | 
Act of the Mind which is called 4. 
ſtraction; i. e. We conſider each ſingle. 
Relation or Property of the Subject 
alone, and thus we do as it were 
withdraw and ſeparate it in our Minds 
both from the Subject it ſelf, as well as 
from other Properties and Relations, in 
order to make a fuller Obſervation of 
* 
This Act of Abſirat77on is ſaid to be 
twofold, either Preciſive or Negative. 
Preciſiue Abſtraction is when we 
conſider thoſe Things apart which can- 
not really exiſt apart; as when we conſt. 
der a Mode without conſidering its Sub- 
ſtance and Subject, ot one eſſential Mode 
without another. Negative Abſtracti- 
on is when we conſider one Thing fepa- 
1 rate from another, which may alſo exiſt 
1 without it; as when we conceive of a 
W Subject without conceiving of its acci- 
$4 dental Modes or Relations; or when we 
W conceive of one Accident without think- IF Ccpti 
ſ * of another; If I think of reading then 
or 
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or writing without the expreſs Idea of 


or iß I think of the Altraction of. Iron, 
without the expreſs Idea of ſome parti- 
eular mag netich Body. But when I 
think of a Neale without an Idea of its 
Sharpneſs this is negative Abſtraction; 
and it is the fame when Ithink of a Book 
without the Idea of reading or uuriting. 
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Of the extenſive Conception of Things, 
| and of Diſtribution. 


fers to the ſeveral Parts that 
1000 it, and the Comprehenſion of 
an Idea includes its various Propertzes, 
ſo the-Exten/zon of an Idea denotes the 
various Sorts or Kinds of Beings to 
which the ſame. Idea belongs: And if 
we would be fully acquainted with a 
Subject, we mult obſerve 

This fourth Rule to direct our Con 
ceptions, Vis. conceive of Things in all 
their Extenſion, i. e. we muſt ſearch 
N e | out 


* S the Compleatneſs of an Idea re- f 
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out the various Species or 1 —— 


tures which are contained under it as 


Genus or general Nature. If wWe would 
know the Nature of an Animal perfect. 
ly, we muſt take Cogniſance of Beaſts, 
Birds, | Fiſhes and Inſects, as well as 


Men, all which are contained under the 


general Nature and Name of Animal. 

As an integral Ii pole is diſtinguiſhed 
into its ſeveral Parts by Diviſion, ſo 
the Word D/tribution is moſt properly 
uſed when we diſtinguiſh an univerſal 
Whole, into its ſeveral Kinds or Species: 
And perhaps it had been better, if this 
Word had been always confined to 
this Signification, though it muſt be 


confeſt, that we frequently ſpeak of 


the Diviſion of an Idea into its ſe- 
veral Kinds, as well as into its ſeveral 
- 1 

The Rules of a good Di/tribution are 
much the fame with thoſe which we 
have before applied to Diviſion, which 
may be juſt repeated again in the briefeſt 
Manner, in order to give Examples to 
them. 

I. Nule, Each Part ſingly taken muſt 


contain leſs than the Whole, but all the 
Parts 


Parts taken collectively or together, mult 
contain neither more nor ſeſs than the 
Whole; or, as Logicians ſometimes ex- 


ro exhauſt the whole Thing which"is 


divided. So Medicine is juſtly diſtribu- 


ted into Prophylacticł, or the Art of 
— Health; and Therapentith,) 

r the Art of TT ing Health ; for there 
is no other Sort of Medicine beſide theſe 
two. But Men are not well diſtributed} 


into fall or ſhort, for there are ſome on 
a middle Stature. 

0 II. Nule, In all Diſtributions" x we 
) ſhould firft conſider the larger and more 
e immediate Kinds or Species or Ranks 


of Being, and not divide a Thing at 


A Genus ſhould not at once be divided 
into Individuals, or even into the loweſt 
Hecies, if there be a Species ſuperior. 
Thus it would be very improper to di- 
vide Animal into Trout, Lobſter, Eel; 
Dog, Bear, Eagle, Dove, Worm and 
Butterfly, for theſe are inferior Kinds; 
whereas Animal ought firſt to be diſtri- 
buted into Man, Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, In. 
fefF: And then Beaſt ſhould be diſtri 
K 6 buted 
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preſs it, his Parts of the Diviſion ought 


once into the more minute and remote 
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buted into Dog, Bear, &c. Bird into 
Eagle, Dove, &c. Fiſh into Trout, 
Eel, Lobſter, &c. | 

It is irregular alſo to joyn any inferior 
ner in the ſame Rank or Order with 
the ſuperior ; as if we ſhould diſtinguiſh 


Animals into Birds, Bears and Oyſters, 


&c, it would be a ridiculous Diſtribu- 


tion. 

III. Rule, The ſeveral Parts of a Di- 
Bvibation ought to be oppoſite z that is, 
one Species or Claſs of Beings in the 


fame Rank of Diviſton ought not to con- 


tain or include another; ſo Men ought not 
to be divided into the Nich, the Poor, 
the Learned, and the T all ; for poor Men 
may be both earned and tall, and ſo 
may the Nich. 

But it will be objected, are not ani- 
mated Bodies rightly diſtributed into 
Vegetative and Animal, or (as they are 


uſually called) Senſitive? Now the Sen 


fitive contains the Yegerative Nature 


in it; for Animals grow as well as 


Plant 7. I anſwer that in this and all 
ſuch Diſtributions the Word Vegeta- 


tive ſignifies meerly Vegetative; and in 


this * Ve Wy will be . 
1 Y 
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ly oppoſite to Animal, fot it cannot be 
fd 55 an Animal that it contains meer 
Vegetation in the Idea of it. 

IV. Rule, Let not Subdiviſions be 


fore I think Quantity is better diſtin 
guifhed at once into a Line, a Surface 
= a Solid, than to ſay, as Namus does, 
that Quantity is either a Line, or 4 
Thing lined; and a Thing lined is ei- 
ther a Surface or a Solid. 
| V. Rule, Divide every Subject 2 ac- 
cording to the ſpecial Deſign you have 
in hom ſo far as is neceſſary or uſeſul 
to your preſent Enquiry, Thus a Po- 
tician diſtributes Mankind according to 
their civil Characters, into the Nulers 
and the Ruled; and a Phyſician wee 
them into the dic or the Healthy; but 
a Divine diſtributes them into 7. whe, 
Heat hene, eus or Chriſtians. | 
VI. Rule, In all your Diftributians 
obſerve the Nature a Things with great 
Exactneſs; and dont affect any particular 
Form of Diſtribution, as ſome Perſons 
have done, by dividing every Genus into 
tuo Species, or into three Species; 
whereas Nature is infinitely various, and 


_ - - 


too numerous without Neceſſity ; there 
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human Affairs and human Sciences have 
as great a Variety, nor is there any one 
Form of Diſtribution that will exactly 
fur with all Subjects. 

Note, It is to this Doctrine of Difri- 
bution of a Genus into its ſeveral Species, 
we muſt alſo refer the Diſtribution of a 
Canſe according to its ſeveral Effects, as 
fome Medicines are heating, ſome are 
cooling; or an Effect when it is diſtin- 
guiſhed by its Cauſes, as Faith is either 
built upon divine Teſtimony or human. 
It is to this Head we refer particular ar- 
tificial Bodies, when they are diſtin- 

guiſhed according to the Matter they 
are made of, as a Statue is either of 
Braſs, of Marble, or Mood, &c. and any 
other Beings when they are diſtinguiſhed 
according to their. End and Deſq En, as 
the Furniture of Body or Mind is either 
for Ornament or Uſe. To this Head 
alſo we refer Subjects when they are di- 
vided according to their Modes 'or Ac- 
cidents, as Men are either merry, or 
grave, or ſad; and Modes when they 
are divided by their Subjects, as Diſtem- 
pers belong to the Fluids, or to the . 
lid Parts of the Animal. _ 
b 
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It is alſo to this Place we reduce the 


Propoſals of 4 Difficulty: under its various 


Caſes, whether ir be in Speculation” or 
Practice: As to ſhew the Reaſon of the 
Hun. beams burning Wood,” whether it be 
done by a convex Glaſs, or a concave; 
or to ſhew the Conſtruction and Meni 
ration of "Triangles; whetlier you have 
two Angles and a Side given, or two 


Sides and an Angle, 'or only three Sides: 


Here it is neceſſary to divide a Difficult 
Ty into all its Caſes, in order to gain a 
perfect Knowledge of the de you 
contemplare. | 

It might be oblerved how; thi Lo 
gicians have ſometimes given a Mark or 
Nn to diſtinguiſh when it is an integral 
I hole, that is divided into its Parts of 
Members, or hen it is a Genus, an 
univerſal Whole, that is diſtributed inte 


its Hecies and Individuals. The Rule 
they give is this: Whenſoever the whole | 


Idea can be directly and properly affirm- 
ed of each Part, as a Bird is an An. 
mat, a Fiſb is an Animal, Bucephalus 
is Forſe, Peter is a Man, then it is 
a Diſtribution of a Genus into its pet 

cies, or a Secies into its Individuals. : 
But 
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mal, and the Foot is another Part. Hay 


| corporeal Beings, or perhaps in all Sub- 


ANurderer may be called a Species of Ju- 


\ £40:6.1.C K. or. Put L. 
= 1 the whole cannot be thus di- 
affirmed concerning every Part, 
then it is a Diviſion. of an integral into 
its ſeveral Pieces or Members; as we 
=_ ſay the Head, the Breaſt, the 
Hand or the Foot is an Animal; but | 
we ſay, the Head is a Part of. the. nj 


This Rule may hold true generally i in 


ſtances: But when we ſay the Fear of 
God is Wiſaom, and ſois human C:ius- 
lity: Criticiſm is true Learning, and. ſo 
is Philoſophy : To execute a Murderer 
zs Juſtice, and to ſave and defend the 
Innocent is Juſtice tos: In theſe Caſes 
it is not ſo eaſily determined, whether 
an integral Whole be divided into its 
Parts, or an univerſal into its. Species: 
For the Fear of God may be calld either 
one Part, or one Kind of. Wiſdom: 
Criticiſm is one Part, or one Kind of 
Learning: And the Execution of 4 


ſtice, as well as a Part of it. Nor in- 
deed is it a Matter of great — 
to determine this Controverſy. 
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8 E C * „% ee e 
of an n orderly C onception of Things: : 


'HE laſt Rule to direct our Can: 
_ ceptions, is, that we ſhould rank 
Fe. place them in a proper Method and 
Juſt Order. This is of neceſſary Uſe to 
prevent Confuſton: for as a Trader who 
4 never places his Goods in his Shop or 
. Warehouſe in a regular Order, nor keeps 
J the Accounts of his buying and ſelling, 
J paying and teceiving in a juſt Method, 


e is im utmoſt Danger of plunging-alb his 
s Affairs into Confuſion and Ruin; ſo a 
r Student who is in the Search of Truth, 


” or an Author or Teacher who commu- 


much obſtruQ his Deſign, and confound 


his own Mind or the Mind of kis Hcar- 


der. 

If we would therefore become ſac: 
ceſsful Learners or Teachers, we muſt 
not conceive of Things in a confuſed 


of ers, unleſs he range his Ideas in juſt Or. 
4 
72 


certain Method, which may be moſt 
eaſy 


: nicates Knowledge to others, will very 


Heap, but diſpoſe aur Ideas in ſome. 
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eaſy and uſeful both for the Underſtand- 
ing and Memory; and be ſure as much 


as may be, to follow the Nature of 


Things, for which many Rules might be 
given, vig. 

1. Conceive always of the Eſſentials 

of any Subject, before you conſider of 
its Accidentals. 
2. Survey firſt the zeneral Parts and 
Properties of any Subject, before you 
extend your Thoughts to diſcourſe of 
the particular Kinds or Species of it. 


3, Contemplate Things firſt in their 
own ſimple Natures, and afterward 


view them in Compolition with other 
Things; unleſs it be your preſent Pur- 


pole to take a compound Being to pieces, 
in order to find out the Nature of it 
by ſearching of what Simples it is com- 
Feet: 


wy Conſider the abſolute 1 or 
Aﬀecions ny. Being as it is in it ſelf, 
before yon proceed to conſider it rela- 
7rvely, or to ſurvey. the various Rela- 
tions in which it ſtands to e Be- 


ings, Oc. 


But in the Regulation of our ir Ideas 
there is ſeldom an abſolute Neceſſity 
that 
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that we ſhould place them in this or the 1 
other particular Method: It is poſſible * 
in ſome Caſes that many! Methods may 4D 
be equally good, that is, may equally af? KH 
ſilt the Underſtanding and the Memo- = 
ry: To frame a Method exquiſitely ac- 7 
curate, according to the ſtrict Nature of 1 
Things, and to maintain this Accuracy = 
from the Beginning to the End of a 1 
Treatiſe, is a moſt rare and difficult 1 
Thing, if not impoſſible. But a larger Me 
Account'of Method would be very im- _ 
proper in this Place, leſt we anticipate: 1 
what. e to the foureh Part e 4 SY 
SR r. XI. xz | 


: 
r 111 


T rhe Foe. Rules of C oncetion ae 
DN DISC 


THW ut Ke o ove A Spes 
cimen of the fue ſpecial Rules ta 
direct our Conceptions, which have been 
the chief Subject of this long Chapter, 
and ron them. aa in one 
a | Suppoſe 
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Suppaſe 8 the Theme of our, Di ö 
were the Paſſions of the Mana... 4 

1%, To gain a clear and diſtincit Idea 
of Paſſion, we muſt define boch the 
Name and the Thing. 

Io begin with the Definition of the 
Name; we are not here to underſtand 
the Word Paſſion in its vulgar and- 
molt limited Senſe, as it ſignifies meerly 
Anger or Fury; nor do-we take it in 1: 
molt extenſive philoſophical Senſe, for the 
Suſtaining the Aion of an Agent; but 
in the more limited philoſophical Senſe, 
Paſſions ſignifie the various Affections 
of the Mind, ſuch as Admiration, Love 
or Hatred; this 1 is the Definition of the 
_T T7, Fe Fre 

We proceed to the Defmition of the 
Thing. Paſſion is defined a Senfa- 
tion of ſome Diſturbunce in animal Na-. 
ture, occaſioned by the: Mind's Percep= 
tion of fome- Object. Here the Genus 
or general Nature of Paſſion is 4 Suſe 
tion of ſome Diſturbance in animal 
Nature, and herein it agrees with Hun- 
ger, Thirſt, Pain, cc. The efential 
Difference of it is, that this Dir. 
bance ariſes from a Perception of #h 


* 0 ; _ 
4 
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Mind, and hereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
Hunger, Thirft, or Pain. 


pleathy; or ſurvey the ſeveral Parts that 
prin e it. Theſe are (1 2 The Minds 
Perception of” ſome Obie. (2:) The 
confequent Rnffte, 'or 1 779 L 
Ver des, 'and HN and animal Y 22 
And (3) 7 22 7 this ward 
Diſturbance. e Fo T 
3%, We muftconfider it compre 
ftoely in its various Properties. The 


its Natute have been already mentione 

under the foregoing Heads. Some of 
the moſt conſiderable Properties that re- 
main are theſe, vis. That Paſſion be: 


longs to all Mankind, in greater or lef- 
nts: Degrees: Ir 25 A conſrantly E- 


{or various uſeful Ends an 
viz. to give us Vigour in the Purfuit of 
what is good and agreeable to us, or in 
the Avoidance of what is hurtful: 


World: 1t 7s not utterly to be root- 
2 —. — our N — out to be mode: 


C. VI. S. 12. The right uſe of Reaſon; 21 ; 


2, We muſt conceive of it it bm: 


moft eſſential Attributes that make u 1 
ſent with #ts, but upon ome ce - 
caſtons: It is appointed by our Creator 
Mt is 


rated 


* 
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rated and governed according to Rules 
of Virtue and Relgion, cc. 

Au, We muſt. take Cognifance of 
the various Kinds of it, which is called 
an extenſive Conception of it. If the 


very uncommon, it excites the Paſſion of 

Ad Aamiration. If the Object appear 4. 
Frecabls, it raiſes Love: If the agree- 
ay ble Object be abſent, it is Deſire : If 
Heres -attainable, it excites Hope: If unat- 


4 * Foy paſſeſt, it is the Paſſion of Joy: If loft, 
3. it excites Sorrow. If the Obje& be di/- 
9. agreeable, it cauſes in general Hatred or 

Averſion : If it be abſent and we are in 

3. Danger of it, it raiſes our Fear, If 
"1 . it be preſent, it is Sorrow and. . 4 
144 abr neſs fs, 4 - « E000 4 


Ir, All theſe Things and. wiany 1 more 


l 4 Subject, muſt be_placed in their Proper 


ſion, and which that admirable Author 


4 , - _— Cow 
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Obſervations in natural Philoſophy, there 
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Object which the Mind perceives be 


Jeep == Fammable, Deſparr : If it be preſent and 8 


which go to compoſe a Treatiſe on tu 


_ Order: A light Specimen of which is. 
exhibited in this ſhort Account of Poſ- 


Deſcartes has treated of at large; tho 
for want of ſufficient Experiments and 
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are ſome few Miſtakes 1 in his Account of 
animal Nature. nn 


; Th 97 — XIII. „ 
£ 4. e of theſe Foo Rules # 
— ee e OR f 
7 H US we lte butt he fit 
7 and largeſt Part of Zogick to a 


* . And it may not be impro+ 


per here to repreſent it Ex 


or || Hints of its chief Deſign and Uſe, as 
2 well as by a various Compariſon of it to 
thoſe Inſtruments which Mankind have 


72 (ſo far as we have gone) by general 


invented Tor their ſeveral C 
and Improvements. 


but 
1. 


niſh us With 
only to LD us in the Uſe of it: 
— 


Ideas, but only galt 
thoſe Objects which Nature The u 
with, that they may be the more clearly 
and dittinaly known: It doth not add 


eee 


The Dew of- Logick i is n 80 tö fe” 


not give us the Objects = our 


new Parts or Properties to Things, bur 
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Y 
= it diſcovers the various Parts, Proper- 1 
= ties, Relations, and Dependencies of one 7 
= Thing upon another, and by ranking * 
Things under general and ſpecial | 
= Heads, it renders the Nature, or any of 
| the Properties, Powers and Uſes of a 10 
Thing more ecaſy to be found out, when P 
be (ſeek in what Rank of Beings it lyes, the 
and wherein it agrees with, and whereln 5 
it differs from others. the 


If any Compariſons would illuſtrate 0 
this, it may be thus repreſcnted. 


„ I. When Logick aſſiſts us to attain = 

; clear and diſtinct Conception of the 

| Nature of Things by Definition, it is I 
llc thoſe Glaſſes whereby we bchold vey 
3 ſuch Objects diſtinctly, as by Reaſon. of Mo; 
their Smallneſs or their great Diſtance, 254 

appear in Confuſion to the naked Eye: W uſe 

So the Teleſtope diſcovers to us diſtant roun 

Wonders in the Heavens, and ſhews the 

the milly Way, and the bright cloudy une 


| Spots in a very dark Skie to * a Col- ¶ the E 
4 lection of little Stars, which the Eye Ti 
2 unaſliſted beholds in mingled Confuſion, 
So when Bodies are too. ſmall for our 
Sight to Survey them diſtinctly, then the ¶ in MI 
Microſcope is at Hand for our A ſſiſt- 
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ance, to ſhew us all the Limbs and 


Features of the moſt minute Animals, 
with great: IOC and Diſtinction. ya 


II. When we are taught by Logiek 
to view a Thing compleatly in all its 
Parts by the Help of Divifion, it has 
the Uſe of an anatomical Knife, which 
diſſects an animal Body, and ſeparates' 
the Veins, Arteries, Nerves, - Muſcles, 
Membranes, &c. and ſhews us the ſe. 
veral Parts which go to the SONY 
of a compleat Animal. e 
III. When Log ick inſtructs us to fa 
vey an Object 5 vely in all the 
Modes, Properties, Relations, Faces, 
and Appearances of it, it is of the ſamie 
uſe as a Ferreſirial Globe, which turning 
round on its Axis, repreſents to us all 
S the variety of Lands and Seas, Kin! 
| doms and Nations on the Surface or 
the Earth in a very ſhort Succeſſion on 
Time, ſhews the Situation and various 
Relation of them to each other, and 


gives us a comprehenſive View of them 
in Mae 
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IV. When this Art teaches us to di. 
ſtribute any extenſive Idea into its dif- 
ferent Kinds or Species, it may be com- 
pared to the priſmatick Glaſs, that re- 
ceives the Sun-Beams or Rays of Light, 
which ſeem to be uniform when falling 
u pon it, but it ſeparates and diſtributes 
them into their different Kinds and Co- 

5 lours, and ranks them in their proper 
Fo Succeſſion. 9 FY 
4 Or if we deſcend to Subdiviſions and 
= 


ſubordinate Ranks of Being, then Di- 
ſtribution may alſo be ſaid to form the 
Reſemblance of a natural Tree, where- 
in the Genus or general Idea ſtands for 
the Root or Stock, and the ſeveral Kinds 
or Species, and Individuals, are diſtri- 
ſtributed abroad, and repreſented in 
their Dependance and Connection, like 
the ſeveral Boughs, Branches, and leſ- 
2r Shoots, For inſtance, let Animal 
be the Root of a logical Tree, the Re- 
femblance is ſeen by meer Inſpection, 
though the Root be not placed at the 
bottom of the Page. | 
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V. When Logick direct us to place 


all our Ideas in a proper Method, moſt 
convenient both. for Inſtruction and 
Memory, it doth the ſame Service as 
the Caſes of well contrived Shelves in 
a large Library, wherein Folio's, Quar- 
tog, Oftavo's, and leſſer Volumes, are 
diſpoſed in ſuch exact Order under the 
particular Heads of Divinity, Hiſtory, 


Mathematicks, antient and miſcellane- 


ous Learning, Cc. that the Student 
knows where to find every Book, and 


has them all as it were within his Com- 
mand at once, becauſe of the exact Or- 
der wherein they are place. 


The Man who has ſuch Aſſiſtances as 
theſe at Hand, in order to manage his 


Conceptions and regulate his Ideas, is 
well prepared to improve, his Know- 
ledge, and to ſoin theſe Ideas together 
in a regular manner by Judgment, which 
is the ſecond Operation of the Mind, 


and will be the Subject of the ſecond 
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tion, or disjoin them by Negation, ac- 
cording as we find them to agree or 
. diſagree. This Act of the Mind is cal- 
led Judgment; as when we have by 
Perception obtained the Ideas of Plato, 
'a Philoſoper, Man, Innocent, we form | 
theſe Judgments ; Plato was a Philo- j 
ſopher : no Man is innocent. 
Some Writers have aſſerted , that 
Fudgment conſiſts in a meer Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
J1deas. But I rather think there is an 
Act of the Will (at leaſt in moſt Caſes) 
neceſſary to form a Fudement ; for 
though we do perceive, ox think we 
perceive Ideas to agree or diſagree, yet 
we may ſometimes refrain from judg- 
ing, or aſſenting to the Perception, for C0; 
fear left the Perception ſhould not be 
ſufficiently clear, aud we ſhould be miſ- 77 
taken: And Iam well aſſured at other | 


Times, that there are Multitudes of the 
Judgments formed, and a fitm Aſſent p 
given to Ideas joined or disjoined, be- Jud 
fore there is any clear Perception whe- 5 


ther they agree or diſagree ; and this is mg 

the Reaſon of ſo many falſe Judgments | 
or Miſtakes among Men. Both theſe 
Practices 


— 4. 23 vo 
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PraQtices are a Proof that Fucgment 


has ſomething of the Will in it, and 


does not meerly conſiſt in Perception, 


| ſince we ſometimes judge (though un- 


bappily) without perceiving, and ſome- 
times we perceive without immediate 
judging. 

As an Idea is the Reſult of our Con- 
ception or Apprehenſion, ſo a Propoſi- 
tion is the Effect of Judgment. The 

foregoing Sentences which are Exam- 
ples of the Act of judgment are pro- 
perly called Propoſitions. Flalo a 4 
© Philoſopher, &c. 
_._ Herelet us conſider, 
1. The general Nature of a Propo- 
ſition, and the Parts of which it is 
compoſed. 

2. The various Diviſions or K inds 
of” Propoſitions. | 

3. The Springs of falſe Judgment, 0p 
the Doctrine of Preſudices. 

4. General Directions to aſſiſt us in 
judging aright. 

5. Special Rules to direct us in 2 

ing of particular Objects. 
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CH A P. 1. 
Of FA Nature of a Propoſition, 
and iis feveral Parts, 


8 


Propoſition is a Sentence wherein 


189.4 8] two or more Ideas or Terms are 
oooined by one Affirmation or 


a> * o 
—ͤ—ũ—ä— — — f 


Negation, as Plato was a Philoſopher : 
Every Angle is formed by two Lines 
meeting: No Man living on Earth can be 


compleatly happy. When there are never 
ſo many Ideas or Terms in the Sen- 
tence, yet if they are joined or disjoin- 


ed meerly by one ſingle Affirmation ox 


Negation, they are properly called but 
one Propoſition, though they may be 
reſolved into ſeveral Propoſitions, which 
are implied therein, as will en here 
after. 

In deſcribing a Propoſition, I uſe the 
Word Terms as well as Ideas, becauſe 


when meer Ideasare joined in the Mind 


without Words, tis rather called a Zudg- 
ment ; but when clothed with Words, 
tis called a Propoſition, even though it 

be 
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be in the Mind only, as well as n 
it is expreſt by ſpeaking or writing. 

There are three Things which go to 
the Nature and Conſtitution of a Pro- 


poſition (viz.) The Subject, the Fredi. 


cate, and the Copula. 


The Subject of a Propoſition i is -ahac | 
concerning which any. thing is affirmed 


or denied: So Plato, — Man liu- 


ing on Earth, are the Subjeas: * the 
foregoing Propoſitions. 


„ The Predicate is — Which i is af. 
firmed or denied of the Subject; fo 


Philoſopher is the Predicate of the firſt _ 


Propoſition ; formed by two Lines meet- 
ing, is the Predicate of the ſecond ; ca- 


pable of being compleatly happy, is the 
deeper Predicate of the third. 


The Subject and Predicate of a Pro: 
voſitinn taken together are called the 


Matter of it; for theſe are the Mate- 
rials of which it is made. 


The Copula is the Form of a Propoſi: 


tion; it repreſents the Act of the Mind 
affirming or denying, and it is expreſt 
by the Words, am, art, is, are, &c. or, 
am not, art not, is not, are not, &c. © 
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It is nota Thing of Importance e- 
nough#o* create a Diſpute, whether the 
Words no, none, not, never, &c. which 
disjoin the Ideas or Terms in a negative 
Propoſition, ſhall be called a Part of the 
Subjef?, of the Copula, or of the Pre- 
dicate : Sometimes perhaps they may 
ſeem moſt naturally to be included in 
one, and ſometimes in another of theſe, 
though a Propoſition is uſually denomi- 
nated affermative or negative by its 
Copula, as hereafter. 
NMote 1. Where each of theſe Parts 
of a Propoſition is not expreſt diſtinaly 
in fo many Words, yet they are all un- 
derſtood and implicitly contained there- 
in; as, Socrates diſputed, is a compleat 
Propoſition, for it ſignifies, Socrates was 
| _ 1 So, 1 aye, ſignifies, I am dy- 
1 can write, i. e. I am able to 
— In Latin and Greek one ſingle 
Word is many Times a compleat Pro- 


poſition. ; 
Note 2. Theſe Words, am, art, is, of 
&c. when they are uſed alone without two 


any other Predicate, ſignify both the Ter 

Act of the Mind judging, which in- Tab 

cludes the Copula, and ſignific alſo bica. 
* : 
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attual Exiſtence, which is the Predi- 
cate of that Propoſition.” So Rome is, 
ſignifies Nome is exiſtent ; There are 
ſome ſtrange Monſters , that is, {ome 
ſtrange Monſters are exiſtent. Carthage 
is no more, i. e. Carthage has no 
S once 19 5 
Note 3. The Subject and Predicate 
of a Propoſition are not always to be 
known and diſtinguiſhed by the placing 
of the Words in the Sentence, but by 
reflecting duly on the Senſe of the 
Words, and on the Mind and Deſign 
of the Speaker or Writer: As if I ſay, 
in Africa there are many Lions, I mean; 
many Lions are exiſtent in Africa: Many 
Lions is the Subject, and exiſtent in 
Africa is the Predicate. Tis proper for 
a Philoſopher to underſtand Geometry; 
here the Word Proper is the Predicate, 
and all the reſt is the Subject, except I 
the Copula. B 4 LT 
Note 4. The Subject and Predicate 
z of a Propoſition, ought always to be 
two different Ideas, or two different 
Terms; for where both the Terms and 
Ideas are the ſame, tis called an iden- 
tical Propoſition, which is mere trifling, 
IE L'6 "= 
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and cannot tend to promote Knowledge, 


ſuch''as,:4 Rule is a Rule, or 4 " aid 


Man is a good Man. * 


But there are ſome Propoſit itions, 
3 the Terms of the Subject and 
Predicate ſeem to be the ſame, yet the 
| Taeas are not the ſame; nor can theſe 


be called purely” identical or trifling 
Propoſitions ; 3 ſuch as, Home is Home; 


that is, Home is a convenient or de-. 


lightful Place: Socrates is Socrates 


fill; that is, the Man Soggates is ſtill 


a Philoſopher : The Hero was not a 
Hero; that is, the Hero did not ſpew 
his Courage: What I have written, I 
have written ; that is, what I wrote I 
ftill approve, and will not alter it: What 
is done, is done; that is, it cannot be 
undone. It may be calily obſerved in 


_ theſe Propoſitions the Term is equivocal, 


for in the Predicate it has a different 

Idea from what it has in the Subject. 
There are alſo ſome Propoſitions 

wherein the Terms of the Subject and 


Predicate differ, but the Ideas are the 


ſame; and theſe are not meerly identical 
or trifling Propoſitions. As impudent 
7s foameleſs 3 3 a Billow is a Wave; or 


* N Fluius 
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Fluftus (in Latin)-#s a Wave; a Globe 
is a round Body. In theſe Propoſitions 
either the Words are explained by a 
e of the Name, or the Ideas 

a Definition of the Thing, and 
war they are by no Means uſeleſs, 
when nn for * wes g 1 
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Us the various N of Pro- 
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into various wo, — 
to theit Subject, their Copula; 
their Predicate, their Natur- 
or i Ce e. their Senſe and their 
Evidence, which Diſttributions will be 
explained in the following Selions. 
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SE r. I. 


Of univerſal, particular, indefinite, and 


ſingular Propoſitions. 


Ropoſitions may be divided accord- 

ing to their Subject into univerſal 

and particular ; this is uſually called, a 
Diviſion ariſing from the Quantity. 

An uni verſal Propoſition is when the 
Subject is taken according to the whole 
of its Extenſion; ſo if the Subject be 
a Genus or general Nature, it includes 
all its Species or Kinds: If the Subject 
be a Species, it includes all its Individu- 
als. This Univerſality is uſually ſigni- 
fied by theſe Words, all, every, no, 
none, or the like; as, all Men muſt due: 
No Man is Almighty : Every Creature 
had a beginning. 3 HI; 36 

A particular Propoſition is when the 


+4 


Subject is not taken according to its 


whole Extenſion ; that is, when the 
Term is limited and reſtrained to ſome 
one or more of thoſe Species or Indi- 
viduals, whoſe general Nature it expreſ- 
ſes, but reaches not to all; and this is 
: „„ uſually 
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ufually denoted by the Words, ſome, 
many, a few, there are which, &c. as 
ſome Birds can ſing well: Few Men are 
rruly wiſe: There are Parrots which 
will talk a hundred T hings. | 
| Under the general Name of uni ver- 
ſal Propoſitions, we may juſtly include 
thoſe that are fngular, and for the moſt 
part thoſe that are indefinite alſo. 
A fingular Propofition is wh en the 
Subject is a ſingular or individual Term 
or Idea; as Deſcartes was an imgentous 
Philoſopher : Sir Iſaac Newton has far 
exceeded all his Predeceſſors : The Pa- 
lace "at . Hampton Court 7s a pleaſant 
Dwelling :' This Day is very cold. 
The Subject here muſt be takemaccord- 
ing to the whole of its Extenſion, be- 
cauſe being an individual, it can extend 


only to one, and it muſt therefore be 
regulated by the Laws of ann Pro- 


poſitions. 
An dukt Propoſh tion, is when 


no Note, either of Univerſality or Par- 


ticularity is prefixed to a Subject, which 


Now: this 


Angels are noble Creatures. 
ſort 


is in its own Nature general; as, 4 
Planet is ever changing its Place: 
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ſort of Propoſition, eſpecially when it 
deſcribes the Nature of Things, is u- 
ſually counted uni verſal alſo, and it ſup- 
poſes the Subject to be taken in its 
whole Extenſion ; for if there were any 
Planet which did not change its Place, 
or any Angel that were not a noble Crea- 


ture, theſe Dropoliions: would not be 
ſtrictly true. | 


Yet in order to ſecure us againſt NMI. 
takes in judging of uni ver ſal, particu- 
lar, and indefinite Propoſitions, tis ne- 
dale to make theſe ollaving, Remarks, 


* Concerning. univerſal Propoſitions... 

Note 1. Univerſal Terms may either 
denote a metaphyſical, a Phyſicab« or a mo- 
ral Uniyerſality... _ as; 

. A-metaph w/ical or mathematic an T. 


FA 


; Ae, 4; when. all | the Parti- 


culars contained under any general 


Idea, have the ſame Predicate belong · 


ing to them without any Exception what- 
ſoever; or when the Predicate is ſo eſſen - 
tial to the univerſal Subject, that it de · 
ſtroys the very Nature of the Subject 
to be without it; as, all Circles have 
4 C and Circumference : All Spi- 
rits 


ado „ 
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rits in their own Nature are immortal. 

A phyſical or natural Univerſality, 
is, when according to the Order and 
common Courſe of Nature, a Predicate 
agrees to all the Subjects of that Kind, 
though there may be ſome accidental 
and preternatural Exceptions; as, all 
Men uſe Words to expreſs their Thoughts, 
yet aumb Perſons are excepted, for they 
cannot ſpeak. All Beaſts have four 
Feet, yet there may be ſome Monſters 
with five; or maim d, who have but three. 
A moral Univerſality, is, when the 
Predicate agrees to the greateſt part of 
the Particulars which are contained un- 
der the univerſal Subject; as, all Ne- 
groes are ſtupid: Creatures: All "Men 
are governed by Aﬀettion rather than 
by Reaſon + All the old Romans loved 
their Country: And the Scripture” uſes 
this Language, when St. Faul tells us, 
The Cretes are always Liars. 

Now it is evident, that a ſpecial or 
ſingular Concluſion cannot be inferrd 
from a moral Univerſality, nor always 
and infallibly from a phyſical one, tho 
it may be always inferred from 'a Uni- 
verſality which is metaphyſical, with- 
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put any Danger, or Poſſibility of Miſtake. 
Let it be obſerved alſo, that uſually 
we make little or no Diſtinction in 
common Language, between a Subject 
that is pHyſically or metaphyſically uni- 
verſal. N 40 
Note 2. An univerſal Term is ſome- 
times taken collectively for all its parti- 
cular Ideas united together, and ſome- 


times diſtributively, meaning each of 


them ſingle and alone. N 
Inſtances of a collective Univerſal 
are ſuch- as theſe : All theſe Apples 
ill fill a Buſbel: All the Hours 
of - the Night are ſufficient for ſleep : 
A the Rules of Grammar  over- 
load the Memory. In theſe Propoſiti- 
ons tis evident, that the Predicate be- 
longs not to the Individuals ſeparately, 
but to the whole collective Idea; for we 
cannot affirm the ſame Predicate if we 
change the Word 4 into every ; we 
cannot ſay every Apple will fil a 
Buſbel, &c. Now ſuch a collective Idea 
when it becomes the Subject of a Pro- 
poſition, ought to be eſteemed as one 
ſingle Thing, and this renders the Propo- 
ſition ſngular or indefinite, as we ſhall 
ſhew immediately. A 


A Aibributive Univerſal will- aw 


the Word 40 to be changed into every, 


and by this Means is wann 
A CLINICS; SENT nr 


-- Inſtances of a difributive U Univerſal | 


are the moſt common on every Occaſt- 
on; as, all Men are mortal: Ever 
Man is a Sinner, &c. But in this ſort 


of Univerſal there is a Diſtinction to 


be made, which follows! in the next Re- 
mark. « 1 & 1 N 2 


Note 3. When an \ univerſe! Term i is 


raken diſtributively, ſometimes it in- 
cludes af the Individuals contained in 
its inferior Species: as when I ſay, eve- 
ry Sickneſs has a T. to Death; 


I mean every individual Sickneſs, as 


well as every Kind. But ſometimes it 
includes no more than meerly each 
Species or Kind; as when the Eyange- 
lift ſays, Chriſt healed every Diſeaſe, 
or every Diſeaſe was healed by Chriſt; 
that is, every Kind of Diſeaſe. The 
firſt of theſe, Logicians call the Di. 
tribution of an Univerſal in fingula 
generum ; the laſt is a Diſtribution in 
genera ſangulorum. But either of them 
| joined 
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2 to the Subject render a Propoſiti 
on-wntverſal.. 20 A. 

Mate 4. The Univerfitioniof, a Sub- 
ject is often reſtrained by a Part of the 
Predicate; 28 when: WC ſay 7 l Men 
learn Wiſdom by Experience: The uni- 
verſal Subject, ll Men, is limited to fig- 
-nify only, all thoſèe Men who learn Wiſ- 
dom. The Scripture alſo uſes this ſort 
of Language, when it ſpeaks of 41 
Men being juſtified by the Righreouſneſs 


f one, Rom. v. 18. that is, 41 Men 


2505 are juſtified obtain it this Way. 

- Obſerve here, that not only a mets- 
phy ical or natural, but'a moral Uni- 
yerſality alſo is oftentimes to be teſttain- 
ed by a part of the Predicate; as hen 
we ſay, all the Dutch are good Sea. Men: 
All the Italians are ſubtle Politicians; 
that is, thoſe among the Dutch, who 
are Sea. Men, are good Sea: Men; and 
thoſe among the Italiuns, ho are Po- 
liticians, ate ſubtle Politicans, i. e. they 

are generally ſo. 
Note 5. The Univerſality of a | Term 
is many times reſtrained by the particu- 


lar Time, Place, Circumſtance, &c. ot 
the 


anus f. Theright vſbof Reaſon, 237 


the Deſign of the Speaker; as if-we' ll 
are in the City of London, and ſay, all = 
the Weavers went to preſent aer, Pe. = 
tition; we mean only all the Weavers 
who dwell in the City. So when it is if 
ſaid in the Goſpel, a Men did mar. —_— 
vel, Mark v. 20. it reaches only to all AY 
thoſe Men who heard. of the Miracles 4 % 
of our Saviour. © © = 
Here alſo it flonld bevbſerved; cher; 
a moral Univerſality is "reſtrained by 
Time, Place, and other Circumſtances 
as Well as 4 natural; ſo that by theſe 
„Means the Word all ſometimes" does 
+. not extend to a tenth Part of thoſe who 
+- I at firſt might ſeem to be included in that 
n Word. | 
One Occaſion of theſe Diffieulties 
„ and Ambiguities that belong to ani ver- 
10 a! Propoſitions, is the common Humour 
and Temper of Mankind, who general- 
ly have an Inclination to magnify their 
Ideas, and to talk roundly and ani ver- 
jay concerning any thing they "ſpeak 
which has introduced _ univerſal 
Tem of Speech into Cuſtom and | 
Habit, in all Nations and all Languages, 
more than Nature or Reaſon would 
* | dictate 5 
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18 238 LOGICK: Or, Part II. Q 
dicdate; yet when this Cuſtom is intro- ſo 
=_  duccd, tis not at all improper to uſe this 7; 
= ſort of Language in ſolemn and ſacred ch 
=_ Writings, as well as in familiar Diſ- Co 
1 courſe. %% „ no 
A 5 . 6ott Tees et Is 1 
= II. Remarks concerning indefinite Pro: Re 
3 Poſitions. ve eee e ths. ak: ber 
8 Note 1. Propoſitions carrying in them Ge, 
4 univerſal Forms of Expreſſion, may Fo, 
2 ſometimes drop the Note of Untiverſa- 

Cc | tity, and become indefinite, and yet re- 
tdt.iin the ſame univerſal Senſe, whether 

4 metaphyſical, natural, or moral, whe- 

'2Z ther collective or diſtributive. . 

<= We may give Inſtances of each o 

1 theſe. | N Subj 
4 Metaphyſical ; as, 4 Circle has aCen- it ſh 
1 tre and Circumference. Natural; as, rive 
nn Beaſts have 2 Feet. Moral; as, chan, 
1 Negroes are ſtupid Creatures. Collec- wher 
4 | tive; as, the Apples will fll 4 Buſhel. ded, 
1 Diſtributive; as, Men are mortal. uta 
. There are many Caſes wherein 2 N 
collective Idea is expreſt in a Propoſition © Subje 
. a by an indefinite Term, and that where cate, 

1 


it deſcribes the Nature or Quality of ¶ Circu 
the Subject, as well as when it declares ons w 
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ſome paſt Matters of Fact; as, Fir- 
Trees ſet in good Order will give a 
charming Proſpect; this muſt ſignify a 
Collection of Fir. Trees, for one makes 
no Proſpect. In Matters of Fact this 
is more evident and frequent; as the 
Romans overcame the Gauls: The Rob- 1 
bers ſurrounded the Coach : The wild _\BY 
Geeſe flew over the Thames in the 


Form of a Wedge. All theſe are col- 1 
lective Subjects. TI 49 
ore . 2-OP 77777 TE 1218 ö 
Terms, wu | we Diſtribu- 1 il 
tive or no, ih, the ſame manner as N 
we do of Uniderſals, Whereſoever * y 
che Word every cg be added to the WW 
Subject of an ingefigite Propoſition, I. 
it ſhews it to be/a uni derſal Diſtribu- 4 
„ ve; as, Men afe Sinners, N may be thus Al 


„ changed, every Man 7s a Singer. But 
-. where the Word every cannodbe ad- 
l, ded, it cannot be an uni verſal Niſtri- 
lut iu. OS, Meere e 1 
Note 3. In indefinite Propoſitions the 
Subject is often reſtrained by the Predi- 
cate, or by the ſpecial Time, Place, or 
Circumſtances, as well as in Propoſiti- 
ons which are expreſly univerſal ; * 
| ihe 


LOGIC k: Or, Part II. 
the Chineſes are ingenious Silk-Weavers, 
i. e. thoſe Chineſes, which are Sitk- 
Weavers, are ingenious at their Work. 


The Stars appear to us when the Twy- 


light is gone. This can ſignify no more 


than the Stars which 0 above our 
Horizon. 


Note 4. All theſe Reſiridions tend 


to reduce ſome indefinite Propoſitions 
almoſt into particular, as will vor 
eee the next N 


III. Remarks concerning particular | 


Propoſitions. 
Note 1. A particular Propoſition 
may ſometimes be expreſt 1mdefinitely, 
without any Note of Particularity pre- 
| fixt to the Subject; as, in Times of Con. 
fuſion Laus are not executed: Men 
of Virtue are diſgraced, and Murther- 
ers eſcape, i. e. ſome: Laws, ſome Men 
of Virtue, ſome Murtherers : Unleſs 
we ſhould call this Language, a moral 


Univerſality, though T mg it can hard- | 


ly extend ſo far. 

Note 2. The Words /c ſome, a Aw, de , 
though they . denote a proper 
Parti. 


* 


preſs a collectiue Idea; as, ſome of the 


Enemies beſet the General. around. A. 
few Greeks would beat 4 een In- 


dians. 
I conclude this Section with a few ee 
neral Remarks on this Subject (via.) 


the plural Number, ſuch as, all, ſomse, 


in their A Eributive Senſe, repreſent /e- 


6 or particular. 


the plural Number taken in their col 
1 lectiue Senſe, repreſent generally one 


„collective Idea; and this appears when 
| the Predicate cannot be affirmed of any 


ſingle Idea contained in the Subject. 


lar Terms) in a Propoſition which de- 


= Quantity 


CIS. 1. Theright uſe of Reaſon, 241 
Particularity, yet ſometimes they ex- 


Univerſal and particular Terms: in 
few, many, &c. when they are taken 


veral ſingle Ideas; and when they are 
thus affixed to the Subject of a Propoſi- 
tion, render that Propoſition: univerſal | 


 Untwerſal- and particular Tens in. 


If this one.coledtiveildea be thus repre- 
ſented (whether by univerſal or particu- 


ſcribes the Nature of a Thing, it properly 
makes either a ſingular or an mdefinite.. 
Propoſition; for the Words all, ſome, 
a few, &c. do not then denote the 
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242 LOGICK: Or, Part II. 
Quantity of the Propoſition, but are e- 


ſteemed meerly as Terms which con- 


nect the Individuals together in order 


to compoſe one collectiue Idea. Ob- 


ſerve theſe Inſtances, all the Sycamores 


in the Garden would make a large 


Grove; i. e. this one Collection of Sy- 


camores, which is a ſingular Idea. Some 
of the Sycamores in the Garden would 
male a fine Grove: Sycamores would 
make a noble Grove. In theſe laſt 
the Subject is rather indefinite than ſin- 
gular. But it is very evident, that in each 
of theſe Propoſitions the Predicate can 
only belong to a collective Idea, and 
therefore the Subject muſt be eſteemed 
a collective. \ 

If this collective Idea (whether repre- 
Jented by univerſal or particular Terms) 
be uſed in deſcribing paſt Matters of 


Fact, then it is generally to be eſteemed. 


a /mgular Idea, and renders the Propo- 


| ſition ſingular; as, all the Soldiers of 


Alexander made but a little Army : A 
few Macedonians vanquiſhed the large 
Army of Darius: Some Grenadiers in 
the Camp plundered all the neighbouring 
Towns. e ON," FR GY 


Now 
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Now we have ſhewn before, that if 


\ 


* 


a Propoſition deſcribing the Nature of 


Things has an indefinite Subject, it is 
generally to be eſteemed univerſal in 
its propoſitional Senſe : But if it has 
a ſingular Subject, in its propoſitional 


Senſe it is always rankt with Unrver- 


n 


Aſter all, we muſt be forced to con 


feſs, that the Language of Mankind, 


and the Idioms of Speech are ſo e&x- 


ceeding various, that it is hard to re- 


* 


duce them to a few Rules; and if we 


would gain a juſt and preciſe Idea of 


every univerſal, particular, and inde fi. 
nite Expreſſion, we muſt not only con- 
ſider the peculiar Idiom of the Lan- 
guage, but the Time, the Place, the 


Occaſion, the Circumſtances of the 


Matter ſpoken of, and thus penetrate 


as far as poſlible into the Deſign of the 


Speaker or Writer. 
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may be divided into affirmative and 
negative; for it is the Copula joins or 


* 


- 


: Szcr. II. 
Of affirmative and negative | Pro- 
1." p_C 


'T Hen a Propoſition is conſidered - 
with Regard to its Copula, it 


disjoins the two Ideas. Others call this 1 
a Diviſion of Propoſitions according to | 
their Quality. e eee, # 

An affirmative Propoſition is when F 
the Idea of the. Predicate is ſuppoſed th 
to agree to the Idea of the Subject, and 8 
is joined to it by the Word zs, or are, le 
which is the Copula; as, all Men are ſu 
Sinners. But when the Predicate is not 710 
ſuppoſed to agree with the Subject, and * 
is disjoined from it by the Particles 7s tice 
not, are not, &c. the Propoſition is Wb. 
negative; as, Man is not innocent; or, Ila, 
no Man is innocent. In an affirmative. fore 
Propoſition we aſſert one Thing to be- teri 
long to another, and as it were, unite Poſer, 
them in Thought and Word: In nega- cone 
tive Propoſitions we ſeparate one Thing ſay, 


from 


— 
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from another, and deny their Agree- 
ment. 

It may ſeem ſomething odd, that 
two Ideas or Terms are ſaid to be di. 
joined as well as joined by a Copula : 
Bur if we can but ſuppoſe the negative 
Particles do really belong to the Copula 
of negative Propoſitions, it takes away 
the Harſhneſs of the Expreſſion : and 
to make it yet ſofter, we may conſider 
that the Predicate and Subject may be 
properly ſaid to be joined in Form of 
Words as a' Propoſition, by connexive 
Particles in Grammar or Lozick, though 
they are disjoined in their Senſe and 
Signification. Every Youth who has 
learnt his Grammar, knows there are 
ſuch Words as disjunttive Conjunc- 
tions. 

Several Things are worthy our No- 
tice on this Subject. 

1 Note. As there are ſome Farms, or 
Words, and Ideas (as I have ſhe n be- 
fore) concerning which it is hard to de- 
termine whether they are zcgative or 
poſitiue, ſo there are ſome Propoſitions 
concerning which it may be difficult to 
ſay, whether * afirm or deny ; is, 
| = Whig when 


* %. = 
WF 
$ 
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when we ſay, Plato was ns Fool : Ci- 


cero was no unskilful Orator : Cæſar 
made no Expedition to Muſcovy : An 
Oyſter has no part like an Fel : Tis 
not neceſſary for a Phyſician to ſpeak 
French, and for a Phyſician to ſpeab 
French is needleſs. The Senſe of theſe 
Propoſitions is very plain and eaſy, tho' 
Logicians might ſquabble perhaps a 
whole Day, whether they ſhould rank 


them under the Names of negatzve or 


affrmative. 


24 Note. In Latin and Engliſh two 


Negatives joined in one Sentence make 
an Affirmative; as when we declare 
no Man is not mortal, tis the ſame as 
though we ſaid, Man is mortal. Butin 
Greek and oftentimes in French two 
Negatives make but a ſtronger De- 
pial, e 

34 Note. If the meer negative Term 
Not, be added to the Copula of an uni- 
verſal affirmative Propoſition, it redu- 
ces it to 4 particular Negative; as, all 
Men are not wiſe, ſignifies the ſame 
as, ſome Men are not wiſe. , 

4h Note. In all affirmative Propo- 
{itions, the Predicate is taken in its 
1 0 whole 


ET IIs —_— __ 
be : * ds, 9 
C. II. S. 2. The right uſe of Reaſon. 247 9 
whole Comprehenſion; that is, every 
eſſential Part and Attribute of it is af- _ 
firmed concerning the Subject; as wen 
I ſay, a true Chriſtian is an honeſt Man, 
every Thing that belongs to Honeſty is 
affirmed concerning a true Chriſtian. 
sm Note. In all negative Propoſitions Þ 
the Predicate is taken in its whole Ex- 
tenſion; that is, every Species and In- 
dividual that is contained in the general 
Idea of the Predicate, is utterly denied 
concerning the Subject: So in this Pro- 
poſition, 4 Spirit is not an Animal, we 
exclude all ſorts, and kinds, and parti- 
cular Animals whatſoeyer from the Idea 
of a Spirit. 
From theſe two laſt Remarks we 
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may derive this Inference, that we ought 
to attend to the intire Comprehenſion of 
= our Ideas, and to the ani uerſal Exten- 
/ ſion of them, as far as we have proper 
- Capacity for it, before we grow too 
- confident in our affirming or denying 


any Thing, which may have the leaſt 
Darkneſs, Doubt, or Difficulty :attend- 
ing it: "Tis the want of this Attention 
that betrays us into many Miſtakes. 


M 4 Sect: 


5 
oy 
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SECT. II. 1 EF 


Of the Oppoſition and Converſion of 


Propoſitions. 


A NY two Ideas being joined or 
disjoined in various Forms will 
afford us ſeveral Propoſitions: All theſe 
may be diſtinguiſhed according to their 


Quantity and their Quality * into four, 


which are markt or denoted by the Let- 

ters, A, E, I, O, thus: ; 

A Univerſal Affirmative. 
1 Univerſal Negative. | 

1 * Particular Affirmative. 

OJ  _CVParticular Negative. 

according to theſe old Latin Rhymes 


Aſſerit A, Negat E, verum generaliter 


:  fanhhe,; 7 <-! 
Aſſerit I, Negat O, ſed particulariter 
PO: ERS Wee 


— J 
* 


Wo * 


— * — — * 


6 


* The Reader ſhould remember here, that a Propo- 


fition according ito its Quantity is called uniuerſal or 
particular, and according to its Quality, tis either af- 


 firmative or negative. | 
8 This 


2. 
* 


* a : - 
— 4 by *- 
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This may be exemplified by theſe! two 
Ideas, a Vine and a Toes: > 


A Every 2 is a Tree. 

E No Vineis a Tree. 

I Some Vine is a Tree. © 
O Some Hine is e 4 


The gien 0 the Schools have 
written many large Trifles concerning 
the Oppoſition: and Converſion of Pro- 
poſitions. It will be ſufficient here to 
give a few brief Hints of theſe Things, 
that the Learner may not be utrerly 8 
norant of them. 

Propoſitions which are made of the 
ſame Subject and. Predicate ate ſaid to 
be oppoſite, when that which is denied 
in one is affirmed in the other, either 
in whole or in part, without any Con- 
ſideration whether the Fropolitions be. 
true or no. 

If they differ both in Quantity and 
Joy Si are called Contradictory, as, 

A Every Vine ir ac Theſe' can nevet 

Tree. be both true, or 
O Some Vine is not both falſe at the 

a Tree, TCſame Time. 

„„ If 
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If two Univerſals differ in Quay 


iy are Contraries, as, 
A Every Vine is aC Theſe can never 


Tree. be both true toge- 


E No Vine is a ther, but they may 

Tree. be both falſe. 

If two particular Propoſitions differ 
in Quality they are Subcontraries, as, 

T Some Line is ( Theſe may be both 

a Tree. true together, but 
O Some Vine is they can never be 

not a Tree. both falſe. 

Both particular and univerſal Propo- 
ſſtions which agree in Quality but not 
in Quantity are called Subaltern, tho 
theſe are not properly oppoſite, as, 

A Every Vine is à Tree. 
I Some Vine is a Tree. 
Or thus, 
E No Vine is a Trees 
O Some Vine is not a Tree. . 

The Canons of ſubalternate Propo. 
ſitions are uſually reckoned theſe three 
(vig.) (1.) If an univerſal Propoſition be 
true, the particular will be true alſo, but 
not on the contrary. And (2.) If a 
particular Propoſition be falſe, the uni- 
{al muſt be falſe too, but not on the con- 


- 


trary. 
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trary. (3.) Subaltern Propoſitions,whether 
uniyerſal or particular, may ſometimes 
be both true, and ſometimes both falſe. 
The Converſion of Propoſitions is 
when the Subject and Predicate change 
their Places with Preſervation of the 
Truth. This may be done with con- 
ſtant Certainty in all ani verſal Nega- 
tives, and particular Afirmatives ; as, 
no Spirit is an Animal, may be convert- 
ed, yo Animal is a Spirit; and ſome 
Tree is a Vine, may be converted, ſome 
Vine is a Tree. But there is more for- 
mal Trifling in this ſort of Diſcourſe 
than there is of ſolid Improvement, be- 
cauſe this ſort of Converſion ariſes meer- 
ly from the Form of Words, as connect- 
ed in a Propoſition, rather than from 
the Matter. hut Ly 
Yet it may be uſeful to obſerve, that 
there are ſome Propoſitions, which by 
Reaſon of the Ideas or Matter of which 
they are compoſed may be converted 
with conſtant Truth: Such are thoſe 
Propoſitions whoſe Predicate is a nomi- 
nal or real Definition of the Subject, or 
the Difference of it, or a Property of 
the fourth Kind, or a ſuperlative Degree 
. of 


— 
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of any Property, or Quality whatſoever, 
or in ſhort, whereſoever the Predieset 
and the Subject have exactly the ſame 
Extenſion or the ſame Comprehenſion ; 
as, every Vine is a Tree bearing Grapes ; 
and every Tree bearmg Grapes is a 
Vine: Religion is the trueſs Wiſdom ; 
and the true ſt Wiſdom is Religion: Ju- 
lius Czſar was the firſt Emperor of 4 
Rome; and the firſt Emperor of Rome 
was Julius Cæſar. Theſe are the Pro- , 
poſitions which are properly convertible, 
and they are called rec proc r 
fitions. 


Szcr. IV. b 
Of pure and modal Propſtins, 41 


Nother Ded of Propoſitions j3 
among the ſcholaſtick Writers is | 


| £2 pure and modal, This may becal- | * 
led (for Diſtinction- ſake) a Diviſion: ac- je 
cording to the Predicate. oi | 

When a Propoſition meerly modes 7 : 
that the Predicate is connected with the *. 
| Subject, tis called a pure Propoſetiou ; i 2 


as, 


round: That a Globe be made of Wood 


* 


— 


aus. Theright we of Reaton. 253. 


as, every true.Chriſtian is an honeſt Man. 
But when it includes alſo the Fay and 
Manner wherein the Predicate is con- 
nected with the Subject, it is called à 


modal Propoſition, as when I ſay, tis 


neceſſary that a run Chriſtian ee be 
an honeſt Man. 
Logical Wiitces generally make the 


Modality of this Propoſition to belong 


to the Copula, becauſe it ſhews the Man. 
ner of the Connection between Subject 


and Predicate. But if the Form of 


the Sentence as a logical Propoſition be 
duly conſidered, the Mods itſelf is the 
very Predicate of the Propoſition, and 
it muſt run thus: That 4 true: Chriſtiun 
ſhould be an honeſt Man is a neceſſary 
Thing, and then the primary Propoſition 
is included in the Junden of the modal 
Propoſition. ih Xo 1151 

There are four Modes of contig 
the Predicate with the Subject, which 


are uſually reckoned up on this Occaſt. 


on (viz.) Neceſſity and Contingency 
which are two Oppoſites, Poſſibility and 


Impoſſh hility which alſo are Oppoſites 
as, is neceſſary that a Globe ſhould be 


or 


3 
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or Glaſs is an unneceſſary or contingent 
Ting: 'Tis impoſſible that a Globe 
ſhould be ſquare : Tis poſſible that 4 
Globe may be made of Mater.. 
With Regard to theſe modal Propo- 
\ ſitions which the Schools have introdu- 
ced, I would make theſe two Remarks. 
-; Remark 1. Theſe Propoſitions in 
Engliſh are formed by the Reſolution 
of the Words, muſt be, might not be, 
can be, and cannot be, into thoſe more 
explicite Forms of a logical Copula and 
Predicate, 7s neceſſary, is contingent, is 
poſſible, is impoſſible : For 'tis neceſſary 
that a Globe ſhould be round, ſignifies 
no more than that a G/obe muſt. be 


round. . | 
Nemark 2. Let it be noted, that this ; 
quadruple Modality is only an Enume- 4 
ration of the natural Modes or Man- c 
ners wherein the Predicate is conneCt- F 
ed with the Subject: We might alſo 7 
deſcribe ſeveral oral and civil Modes Fl 
of connecting two Ideas together (vig.) 
Lawfulneſs and Unlawfulneſs, Conve- it 
niency and Inconventency, &c. whence = 
we may form ſuch modal Propoſitions FE 
as theſe. *Tis unlawful for any Perſon = 
-— ta FA 
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to kill an innocent Man: Tis lawful 
for Chriſtians to eat Fleſh in Lent : 
To tell all that we think is inexpeds- 
ent : For a Man to be affable to his 
Neighbour is very convenient, &c. 

There are ſeveral other Modes of 
ſpeaking whereby a Predicate is con- 
s nected with a Subject; ſuch as, ig cer. 

Lain, tis doubtful, tis probable, tis im- 
probable, tis agreed, tis granted, tis 

ſaid by the Ancients, tis written, &c. 
all which will form other kinds of modal 
Propoſitions. 1 

But whether the Modality be natural, 
moral, &c. yet in all theſe Propoſitions 

'tis the Mode is the proper Predicate, 
and all the reſt of the Propoſition, ex- 
cept the Copula (or Word ig) belongs to 
the Subject; and thus they become pure 
Propoſitions of a complex Nature, of 
which we ſhall treat in the next Sec- 

tion, ſo that there is no great Need of 

making Modals a diſtinct ſort. * 

There are many little Subtilties which 
the Schools acquaint us with concern- 
ing the Con verſion, and Oppoſit ion, and 
Equipollence of theſe modal Propoſiti- 
a ons, ſuited to the Latin Tongue * 
| an 
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than the Engliſb, and fit to paſs away 
the idle Tine of a Student, rather than 


to Ach eee 


y *F F 7 1 5 
4 % 1 * * = =» 8 * * d - 
PER: — 4. * * 3 ——_— hy. * * 3 * , 2 
0 
* ; 


„ -.$zewd V. 
of 7 "gu Prof tions, whether f [imple 


or complex. 


HEN we conſider the Nature 

of Propoſi, tions, together with 

the Formation of them and the Mate- 

rials whereof they are made, we di- 
vide them into ſngle and compound. 

A ſimple Propoſition is that which has 


- but one Rubjca! and one Predicate ; but 
if it has more Subjects 6r more Predi- I 


cates, it is called a compound Propoſii lion, 
and indeed it contains two or more Pro- 
poſitions in it. 

A ſengle Propoſt tion (which is alſo 
called categorical) may be divided again 
into. „i wank and complex x. 


1 — 


* As fo mple Ideas are — 1 to complex, 4. 72 Kt 
Ideas to compound, fo Propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed in 
the ſame manner: The Engiih Tongue in this Reſpect 
having ſome Advantage above the learned Languages, 
which have no uſual Word to' diſtinguiſh ſingle from 


lei. „ purh 
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A purely ſimple Propoſition is that 
whoſe: Subject and Predicate are made 
up of ſingle Terms; as, Firtue is at. 
ſirable : Every Penitent is een 
No Man is innocent. 

When the Subject, or Faden or 
both, are made up of complex Terms, 
it is called a complex Propoſitiom; as, 
every ſincere Penitent is pardoned - 
Virtue is deſirable for its own Sake : 
No Man alive is perfectly innocent. 
If the Term which is added to the 
Subject of a complex Propoſition be 
either eſſential or any Way neceſſar rx 
to it, then it is called eplicatiue, for 
it only explains the Subject; as, every 
mortal Man is à Son of Adam. But if 
the Term added to make up the com- 
plex Subject does not neceſſarily or con- 
ſtantly belong to it, then it is deter mi- 
natide, and limits the Subject to a par- 
ticular part of its Extenſion; as, every 
pious Man: ſhall be happy. In the firſt 

Propoſition the Word mortal is meerly 
* explicative : in the ſecond Propoſition 
the Word prous is determinative, + 
Here Note, that whatſoever may be 
: affirmed or denied concerning any _ 
je 
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jet with an exp/icative Addition, may 
be alſo affirmed or denied of that Sub- 

ject without it; as we may boldly ſay, 
every Man is a Son of Adam, as well 
as, every mortal Man : But 'tis not ſo, 

Where the Addition is determmatzive, 


for we cannot ſay, every Man ſhall be 
happy, though every pious Man ſhall 
be ſo. | N 95 f 
In a complex Propoſition the Predi- 
cate or Subject are ſometimes made 
complex by the Pronouns, who, whzch, 


whoſe, to whom, &c. which make ano- 


ther Propoſition ; as, every Man, who 


is pious, hall be ſaved: fulius, whoſe 
Sirname was Cæſar, overcame Pompey : 
Bodies, which are tranſparent, have 


nan) Pores, Here the additional Pro- 


poſition is called an incident Propoſition. 


But it is ſtill to be eſteemed in this Caſe 
meerly as a part of the complex Term; 
and the Truth or Fal ſhood of the whole 
complex Propoſition is not to be judged 
by the Truth or Falſhood of the inci- 


dent Propoſition, but by the Connec-* 


tion of the whole Subject with the Pre- 
dicate. For the incident Propoſition 
may be falſe, and abſurd, or impoſſible, 

| 2 
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and yet the whole complex Propoſition 
may be true, as, 4 Horſe, which has 
Wings, might fly over the Thames. 

Beſide this Complexion which belongs 
to the Subject or Preaicate, logical 
Writers uſe to ſay, there is a Complex:- 
on which may fall upon the Copula al- 
ſo: But this I have accounted for in the 
Section concerning modal N 
and indeed it is not of much Import- 
25 whether it were placed there or 

ere. 


Scr. VI. N 3 
F compound Propoſitiont. 


' A Compound Propoſition is made up 
of two or more Subjects or Pre- 
dicates, or both; and it contains in it 
two or more Propoſitions, which are 
either plainly expreſt, or concealed and 
implied. 1 
The #r/# ſort of compound * 
tions are thoſe wherein the Compoſition 
dn is expreſ# and evident, and they are di- 
5 ſtinguiſhed 


q 


an ot a © 
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ſtinguiſhed into theſe ſix Kinds, (vig.) 


Cyupulative, Disjunitiue, Conditional, 


Cauſal, Relative, and Diſcretive. 


I. Copulative Propoſitions are thoſe 
which have more Subjects or Predicates 
connected by affirmative or negative 
Conjunctions; as, Riches and Honour 


are Temptations to Pride Cæſar con- 
-guered the Gauls and the Britons: Nei. 
ther Gold nor Fewels will purthaſeIm- 


mortality. Theſe Propoſitions are evi- 
dently compounded, for each of them 
may be reſolved into two Propofirions, 
(vi g.) Riches are Temptations to Pride; 
and Honour is a Temptation to Pride; 
and ſo the reſt. 4 


The Truth of copulative Propoſiti. 
ons depends upon the Truth of all the 


Parts of them; for if Cæſgar had con- 
quered the Gauls, and not the Britons, 


or the Britons, and not the Gauls, the 


ſecond copulative Propoſition had not 
been true. . 

Here Note, thoſe Propoſitions which 
cannot be reſolved into two or more 
ſimple Propoſitions, are not properly 


copulative, though two or more Ideas 
be 


* 
a5 
=- 
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be connected and coupled by ſuch Con- 
junctions, either in the Subject or. Pre- mud 
dicate; as, t and three make fue -k 
Majeſty and Meekneſs dont often meet:. ⁵⁶ü 
The Sun, Moon, and Stars are not all 
70 be ſeen at once. Such Propoſitions! 

are to be eſteemed meerly complex, be- 
cauſe the Predicate cannot be affirmed 
of each ſingle Subject, but only of all 


of them together as a collecꝶtus Subs: 
16 | 


4 Disj ne Propoſe ion are 
when the Parts are disjoined or oppoſed 
to one another by disjunctive Particles; 
as, it is either Day or Night: T, ae 
Weather is either ſhining or rainy: 
Quantity is either Length, Breadth, 
or Depth. 

The Truth of Digjunctiuss depend a 
on the neceſſary and immediate Oppo- 
ſition of the Parts ; therefore only the 
laſt-of theſe Examples is true; but the 
two firſt are not ſtrictly true, becauſe 
Twilight is a Medium between Day 
and Night; and ary, cloudy Weather 
is a Medium between ſoining- and' 
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II. Conditional Propoſi tions are thoſe. 


whoſe Parts are united by the conditi- 
nal Particle zf'; as, if the Sun be fixt, 
the Earth muſt move: If there be no 
Hire, there will be no Smoke. - 
Note, The firſt part of theſe Propo- 
ſitions, or that wherein the Condition 
is contained, is called the antecedent, 
the other is called the conſequent. 


The Truth of theſe Propoſitions do- 


pends not at all on the Truth and Falſ- 
hood of their two - Parts, but on the 
Truth of the Connection of them; for 
each Part of them may be falſe, and 
yet the whole Propoſition true ; as, if 
there be no Providence, there Will be 
no future Puniſs ment. 


IV. Cauſal Propoſitions are ** 


two Propoſitions are joined by cauſal 


Particles; as, Houſes were not built 
that they might be deſtroyed: Rehoboam 


* WAS Ep y becauſe he followed evil 


Counſel. 

The Truth of a cauſal Propoſition 
ariſes not from the Truth of the Parts, 
but from the cauſal Influence that the 

E one 
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one Part of it has upon the other; 
for both Parts may be true, yet the 
Propoſition falſe, if one Part be not the 1 
Cauſe of the other. —— —_ 

Some Logicians refer reduptitatiog:” 13 
Propoſitions to this Place, as, Men, 


conſidered as Men, are rational Crea- 
Fares, i. e. Lecce ey are Men. ON 52 


{6 1 174 


v. Relative Propoſs 7100s hive their 
Parts joined by ſuch Particles, as expreſs + 
a Relation or Compariſon of one Thing 
to another; as, when you are ſulent 1 
will ſpeak: As much as you are worth, 

+ſo much you ſhall be eſteemed : As is the 
Father, 4 is the Son: Where there is 
10 Tale-Bearer, Contention will ceaſe, 

Theſe are very much akin to condi- 

tional Propoſitions, and the Truth of 


them depends upon che Juſtneſs on eng ? 
Connection. | 


VI. Diſeretive Propoſtti tons are c ach 
wherein various and ſeemingly oppoſite © - 
Judgments are made, - whoſe Variety or 
Diſtinion is noted by the Particles, ut, 
tho, yet, &c. as, Travellers may change 
Their Climate but not their Temp 2 
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reut. | 
r The Truth and Goodneſs. of a Gf | 
cretive Propoſition depends on the 
Truth of both Parts, and their Contra- 


diſtinction to one another; for though 


both Parts ſhould. be true, yet if there 
be no ſeeming Oppoſition between 
them, it is an uſeleſs Aſſertion, though 
we cannot call it a falſe one; as, Deſ- 


cartes was a Philoſopher, yet he was-a i 
Frenchman: The Romans were. vali. d 
ant, but they ſpoke Latin; both which 2 
Propoſitions are ridiculous, for want of . 
a ſeeming Oppoſition between the 3 

ts. ̃ p 
Since we have declared whale the Ge 


Truth and Falſhood of theſe. compound * 
Propoſitions. conſiſts, it is proper alſo Pet 
to giye ſome Intimations how. any, of un 
theſe Propoſitions when they are falſe the 
may be oppoſed or contradicted. i 

All compound Propoſi itions, except bec 
Copulatives and Diſcretives, are: pro: | 
perly denied or contradicted when the be 
Negation affects their conjunctive Par 
ticles; as, if the disjunctive Propoſition may 


aſſerts, is 1 Day or Night ; The Pol 
Opponent Tat * 
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Opponent ſays, Tir not. either Day or 
Might, or, it is not neceſſary that it 


4 ae] £5 


ſhould: be either Day or Night; ſo the 
Hypothetical”: Propoſition is deny'd by 


laying, it does not follow, that the Earth. 


muſe move if the Sun be fl. 
A 'DzsjuntHive "Propoſition may be 
contradicted alſo by denying all the Parts; 


as is neither Day nor Nigbt. 


And 2 Cauſal. Propoſition may be 


deny'd or oppos d 7ndiretZly and improe- 


perly, when either part of the Propoſi. 


tion is deny d; and it muſt be falſe if 
cither Part be falſe: But the Deſign ß THY 
the Propoſition being to ſhew the cauſal — 


Connection of the two Parts, each Part 
is ſuppoſed to be true, and tis not pro. 


perly contradicted as a cauſal Propoſitions © 
unleſs one Part of it be deny d to be 


the: Cauſe. of the other. 


1 . 3 N 
As for Copulatiues and Diſcretives, 


becauſe their Truth depends more on the 
Truth of their Parts; therefore theſe may 
be oppos d or deny d as many Ways, as 
the Parts of which they are compos d 
may be deny d; ſo this Copulative Pro- 

poſition, Niches and Honour are Temp-, 


lalions to Pride, may be deny d by fay-, . 


Ing, 
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ing, R ches are not Temptations, tho 
Honour may be: or, Honour is not a 
Temptation, though Riches may be : ; 
or, neither Riches 1 nor Honour are T\ emp- : 
tations, &c. 6 
So this Diſcretive Propoſition, Fob. 8 
Was patient, though his Grief was great, 
is deny'd by ſaying, ob was not patient, ts 
though his Grief was great : or, Fob th 
was patient, but his Grief was not 
great: or, Job was not Patient, nor 
"_— his Grief great. | 
We proceed: now to the ſecond Sore 
of Compound Propoſitions, (v/z.) ſuch 
whoſe Compoſition is not expreſſed, but 
latent or conceal'd, yet a ſmall Attention 
will find two Propoſitions included in 
them. Such are theſe that follows; 
1. Excluſives ; 7} as, The pious Man 
alone is happy. 'Tis only Sir Iſaac New- 
ton could find out true Philoſophy. 
2. Exceptives; as, None of the An- 
tients but Plato well defended the Souls 


Immortality. The Pa ney ol 6 conti 
one but God. BY I comn 
3. Comparatives; as, Pain is the is fie 


greateſt Aſfliction. No Turk was fiercer } ſuffice 
Than the Spaniards at Mexico. Form 
Here DN 
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SECT. VII. | 
Of true and falſe Propoſitions. 


Ropoſitions are next to be conſider d 
according to their Sexe or Signi- 
fication, and thus they are diſtributed 
into true and falſe. * A true Propoſition 


repreſents Things as they are in them. 


ſelves; but if Things are repreſented 
otherwiſe than they are in e 
the Propoſition is fa/ſe. . 
Or we may deſcribe them more par- 
ticularly thus; a true Propoſition joins 


thoſe Ideas and Terms together whoſe 


Objects are join d and agree, or it on- 
joins thoſe Ideas and Terms, i whoſe 
jeas diſagree or are disjoin d; as. every 
Bird has Wings, a Brute is not immortal. 

A falſe Propoſition joins thoſe Ideas 
or Terms whoſe Objects diſagree, or it 
disjoins thoſe whoſe Gies agree; as 
Birds have no Wings, Brutes are im. 


mortal. 
Note. Tis impoſſible that ae! tune 


Propoſition ſhould be both true and falſe 


at the ſame Time, in the ſame Senſe, 
: and 


5 
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and in the ſame Reſpect; becauſe a Pro- 
poſition is but the Repreſentation of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Things: 
Now it zs impoſſible that the ſame thing 


ſhould be and not be, or that the ſame 


Things ſhould agree and not agree at the 
ſame Time and in the ſame Reſpect. 
This is a firſt Principle of LINEN Know: 
ledge. ., n 
Vet ſome Propoſitions; may ſeem to 
contradict one another, though they may 
be both true, but in different Senſes or 


Reſpects or Times: as Man was immor- 


tal in Paradiſe and Man was mortal in 


Paradiſe, But theſe two Propoſitions 
_ muſt be referred to different Times; as 


Man before his Fall was immortal, but 


at the Fall he became mortal. So we 


may ſay now, Man is mortal, or Man is 
mortal, if we take theſe Propoſitions 
in different Reſpects; as Man is an im- 
mortal Creature as to his Soul, but mor- 


tal as to his Body. A great Variety of 


Difficulties and ſeeming Contradictions 
both in Holy Scripture and other Wri- 
tings, may be ſolved and enn di in this 
Manner. - q | 
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The moſt important Queſtion on this 


Subject is this, Mat is the Criterion or 
diſtinguiſhins Mark of Truth? How 
ſhall we know when a Propoſition is 
really true or falſe? There are ſo many 


Diſguiſes of Truth in the World, ſo 


many falſe Appearances of Truth, that 


ſome Seats have declared there is no Poſ- 


ſibility of diſtinguiſhing Truth from Falſ- 
hood; and therefore they have abandon'd 
all Pretences to Knowledge, and main- 
tain'd ſtrenuouſly that nothing is to be 
known. 


The firſt Men of this Humour. made 


themſelves famous in Greece, ' by the 
Name of Sceptichs; that is Seekers: 
They were alſo called Academichks, 'bor- 
rowing their Name from Academia, their 
School or Place of Study. They taught 


that all T. Pings are uncertain, tho' they 


allow'd that ſome are more probable 
than others. After theſe aroſe the 'Se& 


of Pyrrhonicks, named from ' Pyrrho 


their Maſter, who would not allow one 
Propoſition to be more probable than 
another; but profeſſed that all Things 
were equally uncertain. Now all theſe 
Men (as an ingenious Author expreſſes it) 

I 4 were 
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were rather to be called a Se& of Liars 
than Philoſophers, and that cenſure is 
juſt for two Reaſons (1.) becauſe they 
determined concerning every Propoſi- 
tion that it was uncertain, and believed 
that as a certain Truth, while they pro- 
felled there was nothing certain, and 
that nothing- could be determined con- 
cerning Truth or Falſhood ; and thus 
their very Doctrine gave it ſelf the Lie. 
(2.) Becauſe they judged and acted as, 
other Men did in the common AfﬀairaVeee \ 
of Life; they would neither run into. 
Fire nor LED though they profeſs'd 

| Ignorance an Uncertainty, whether the ,7 _ | 
one world burn. or We other drown 
them. 5 = By 

There have been ſome in all Ages, == 
who have too much affected this Hu- 
mour, who diſpute againſt every thing, 
under Pretence that Truth has no cer- 
tain Mark to diſtingutſh it. Let us 
therefore enquire, what is the general 
Criterion of Truth? And in order to 
this, it is proper to conſider what is the 
Reaſon why we aſſent to thoſe Propoſi- 
tions, which contain the moſt certain 
and indubitable Truths, ſuch as theſe, 

„ the 
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the whole is greater than a Pars: r 
and three make ſive. 

The only Reaſon why we believe 
theſe Propoſitions to be true, is becauſe 
the Ideas of the Subjects and Predicates 
appear with ſo much Clearneſs and 


Strength of Evidence to agree to each 


other, that the Mind cannot help diſ- 
cerning the Agreement, and cannot 
really doubt of the Truth of them, but 
is conſtrain'd to judge them true. So 
when we compare the Ideas of a Circle 
and a Triangle, or the Ideas of an Oyſter 


and a Butterfly, we ſee ſuch an evident 


Diſagreement between them, that we 
are ſure that 2 Butterfly is not an 
Oyſter; nor is a Triangle a Circle. There 
is nothing but the Evidence of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement between two 
Ideas, that makes us affirm or deny the 
one of the other. 
Now it will follow from hence, that 
a clear and diſtinf# Perception or full 
Evidence of the Agreement and Diſ 
agreement of our Ideas to one another, 
or to things, is a certain Criterion of 
Truth: For ſince our Minds are of 
ſuch a Make, that where the Evidence 
| is 


OI. 
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is exceeding plain and ſtrong, we can- 
not withold our Aſſent; we ſhould then 
be neceſſarily expos d to believe Falſhood, 
if compleat Evidence ſhould be found in 
any Propoſitions that are not true. But 
ſurely the God of perfect Wiſdom, 
Truth and Goodneſs would never ob- 
lige his Creatures to be thus deceived ; 
and therefore he would never have con- 
ſtituted us of ſuch a Frame, as would 
render it naturally impoſſible to guard 
againſt Error. 
Another Conſequence is a de- 


rived from the former ; and that is, 


that the only Reaſon why we fall into a 
Miſtake is becauſe we are impatient to 
form a Judgment of Things before we 


have a clear and evident Perception of 


their Agreement or Diſagreement ; and 
if we will make Haſte to judge while our 
Ideas are obſcure. and confufed, we 


fhall plunge our ſelyes into pros 
Errors. | 


NX -., 68. 
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CA 


Scr. VIII. 
Of certain and doubtful Propaſitions, 
of Knowledge and Opinion. 


C' Ince we have found that Evidence 
is the great Criterion and the ſure 
Mark of Truth; this leads us directly to 
conſider Propoſitions according to their 
Evidence; and here we muſt take No- 
tice both of the &fferent Degrees of 
Evidence, and the 4:ferent Kinds of it. 

Propoſitions according to their dif- 
ferent Degrees of Evidence, are diſtin- 
guiſh'd into certain and doubtful *,. - - 

Where the Evidence of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas is 
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4 It may be objected, that this Certainty and Uncer- 
rainty being only in the Mind, the Diviſion belongs to 
Propefitions rather according to the Degrees of our A 
ſent, than the Degrees of Evidence. But it may well 
be anſwered, that the Evidence here intended is that 
which appears ſo to the Mind, and not the mere Evidence 
in the nature of Things: Beſides (as we fhall ſhew imme- 

. diately) the Degree of Aſſent ought to be exactly pro- 
portionable to the degree of Evidence ; and therefore the 
Difference is not great, whether Propoſitions be call'd 
certain or uncertain, according to the Meaſure of Evi- 
dence, or of Aſſent. 
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ſo ſtrong and plain, that we cannot for- 
bid nor delay our Aſſent; the Propeſi- 
tion is call'd certazn, as every Circle hath 
a Center; the World did not create it 
ſelf. An Aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions is ho- 
nour'd with the Name of Knowledge. 
But when there is any Obſcurity upon 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas, ſo that the Mind does not clearly 
perceive it, and is not compelled to al- 
ſent or diſſent, then the Propoſition, 1 in 
a proper and philoſophical Senfe, is 
called doubtful or uncertain ; as ole 
Planets are inhabited; the 9 ouls of - 
Brutes are mere Matter; the World 
will not ſtand a thouſand Tears longer ; 
Dido built the City of Carthage, ee. 
Such «uncertain is Par are called 
CF 
When we confider our felves as PH. 
loſephers or Searchers of Truth, it 
| would be well if we always fuſpended 
a full Judgment or Determination about 
any thing, and made farther Inquiries, 
where this plain and perfect Evidence is 
wanting ; but we are ſo prone of our 
- FU felves to judge without full Evidence, 
and in ſome Caſes the Neceſlity of 
> N 6 Action 
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Action in the Affairs of Life conſtrains 
us to judge and determine upon a to- 
lerable Degree of Evidence, that we 
vulgarly call thoſe Propoſitions certain, 
where we have but very little Room or 
Reaſon to doubt of them, tho the Evi- 
dence be not compleat and reſiſtleſs. 
Tertainty according to the Schools is 
diſtinguiſh'd into Objective and Subjec- 
tive. Objective Certainty is when the 
Propoſition is certainly true in it ſelf; 
and Subjective, when we are certain of 
the Truth of it. The one is in Things, 
the other is in our Minds. 

But let it be obſerved here, that eve- 
ry Propoſition in it ſelf is certainly true 
or certainly falſe. For though Doubt. 
Fulneſs or Uncertainty ſeems to be a 
Medium between certain 'Truth and 
ccrtain Falſhood in our Minds, yet there 
is no ſuch Medium in Things them- 
ſelves; no, not even in future Events: 
for now at this time it is certain in it 
ſelf, that Midſummer-Day ſeuen Tears 
hence will be ſerene, or it is certain it 
will be cloudy,” though we are uncertain 
and utterly ignorant what ſort of Day 
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it will be: This Certainty of diſtant 
Futurities is known to God only 
Uncertain or doubtful Propoſitions, 
i. e. Opinions, are diſtinguifhd into pro- 
bable or improbable. 

When the Evidence of any Propo- 
ſition i is greater than the Evidence of the 
contrary, then it is a probable Opinion. 
Where the Evidence and Arguments 
are ſtronger on the contrary Side, we 
call it mproballe. But while the Ar- 
guments on either Side ſeem to be e- 
qually ſtrong, and the Evidence or and 
againſt any Propolition appears equal to 
the Mind, then in cammon Language 
We call it a doubtful Matter. We alſo 
call it a dubious or doubtful Propoſition 
when there are no Arguments on either 
Side, as next Chriſtmas- Day will-be a 
very ſharp Froſt, And in general all 
theſe Propoſitions are doubtful, wherein 
we can perceive no ſufficient Marks or 
Evidences of Truth or Falſbood. In 
ſuch a Caſe the Mind which is ſearching 
for Truth ought to remain in a State of 
Doubt and Sſpence,. until ſuperior E. 
vidence on one Side or the other incline 
the Balance of the Judgment, and de- 
termine 
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termine the Probability or C to 


dne Sicht un 0 

A great many Propoſitions which we 
33 believe or disbelieve in Hu- 
man Affairs or in the Sciences have very 
various Degrees of Evidence, which yet 
ariſe not to compleat Certainty Arber of 
Truth or Falſhood. Thus it comes to 
paſs that there are ſuch various and al- 
moſt infinite Degrees of Probability and 
Inprobability. To a weak Probability 
we ſhould give a weak uA ent; and a 
feronger Aſſent is due where the Evi- 
dence is greater, and the Matter more 


probable. It. we proportion aur Aſſent 


in all Things to the Degree of Evi- 
dence, we do the utmoſt that Human 
Nature is capable of in a rational W ay 
to ſecure 1 it ſelf from Error. 


am < — — 


SECT. IX. 


Of Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, 
Reaſon, Faith and patios. 


FTE R we have conſt dered the 
Evidence of Propoſitions in the 
22 Degrees of it, we come to ſur- 
vey 
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vey the ſeveral & inds of Evidence," ot 
the different Ways whereby Trutlvis ler 
into the Mind, and which produce ac- 
cordingly ſeveral Kinds of Knowledge. 
We ſhall diſtribute them into theſe ſix 
( vis.) Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, 
Reaſon, Faith, and Inſpiration, and 
then diſtinguiſh the Fropuicions: which 
are derived from them. 45 
I. The Evidence of | Seuſs is wha: 
we frame a Propoſition according to 
the Dictate of any of our Senſes; fo 
we judge that Graſs is green; "THe" = 
Trumpet gives a pleaſant" Sound; 
Fire burns Mood; Water 4s ſoft, ſ Foe 
Tron-is hard; for we have ſeen, heard 
or felt all theſe. Tis upon this Evi 
dence of Senſe that we know and be- 
lieve the daily Occurrences in human 
Life; and almoſt all the Hiſtories of 
Mankind that are written by Eye or 
Ear Witneſſes are built upon wn bs 
ci E 
Woser the Evidence of gene we don: t 
: only include that Knowledge which is 
derived to us by our ontward Senſes of 
Hearing, Seeing, Feeling, Taſting and 
Oe but that alſo Which is derived 


Bs from 
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from the inward Senſations and Appe- 
tites of Hunger, Thirſt, Eaſe, Pleaſure, 
Pain, Wearimeſs; Keſt, &. and all thoſe; | 

Things which belong to the Body; as P 
Hunger is a painful Appetite, Light is | 


pleaſant : Reſt is a 70 the {WY * 
Limbs. 0 9 
Peropoſitions which are bullt on this 
Evidence may be named ſenſible Propo. tt; 
ſctions, or the Dictates of Senſe. g 
II. As we learn what belongs to the : 
Body by the Evidence of Senfe, fo we ab 
learn what belongs to the Soul by an in- P. 
ward Conſciouſneſs, which may be cal- a 
led a fort of internal Feeling; or ſpiritu- of 
al Senſation of what paſſes in the Mind; - Wo 
as, I think before I ſpeak ; I deſire large M 
Knowledee ; 1 ule my own Practice; * 
I ſtudy d hard to Day; my: Conſcience th 
bears Witneſs of my Sincerity 3 my. Saud EY 
hates vain Thoughts. ; Fear is an un- Pr. 
eaſy Paſſion; long Meditation on one ©, 
Thing is tireſome. ly 
Thus it appears that we obtain the fal 
Knowicdge of a Multitude of Propoſe fon 
Zions, as well as of ſingle Ideas by thoſe ri 
two Principles of Sex/at/op and Re- Ant 
fection: One of them is a ſort of Con- bet 


= i Fey n = 


ſcionſneſs of what affects the Body, 
and the other is a Conſciouſneſs of what 
paſſes in the Mind. 

Propoſitions which are built on this 
internal Conſciouſueſe, have yet no par- 
ticular or diſtinguiſning Name aſſign d 
to them. 


III. Intelligence relates chiefly to 


thoſe abſtracted Propoſitions which car- 
ry their own Evidence with them, and 
admit no Doubt about them. Our Per- 
ception of this Se Evidence in any 
Propoſition is called Intelligence. Tis 


our Knowledge of thoſe fitſt Principles 
of Truth, which are (as it were) wrought 


into the very Nature and Make of our 
Minds: They are fo evident in themſelves 
to every Man who attcnds to them, that 


they need no Proof. Tis the Preroga- 


tive and peculiar Excellence of . theſe 
_ Propoſitions, that they can ſcarce: ever 
| beprov'd or deny'd : They cannot eaſt- 


ly be provd, becauſe there is nothing 


ſuppoſed to be more clear or certain, 
from which an Argument may be drawn 
to prove them. They cannot well be 
deny d, becauſe their own Evidence is ſo 
. and convincing that as ſoon as 


5 I the 
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the Terms are underſtood, - the Mind C 
neceſſarily aſſents: Such are theſe, Mat- E 


ſoever atteth hath a Being; Nothing ſe 
has no Properties ; a Part is leſs than 7 
the Whole ; N. othing can be the Cauſe 
of itſelf. 0 
Theſe ee ee are called Avi. C 
oms, or Maxims, or firſt Principles; K 
theſe are the very Foundations of all pr 
improved Knowledge and Reaſonings, 0 
and on this Account theſe have been AY; 
thought to be innate Propoſitions, or B. 
Truths bora with us. w] 
Some ſuppoſe that a great Part of the ce 
Knowledge of Angels and human Souls riv 
in the ſeparate State is obtained in this 9 
Manner (ig.) by ſuch an immediate lec 
View of Things in their own Nature, uſi 
which is called Intuition. me 
IV. Reaſoning is the next ſort of WW. 
Evidence, and that is when one Truth fer 
is inferr'd or drawn from others by na- H. 
tural and juſt Methods of Argument; 7 
as, if there be much Light at Midnight, Lo 
J infer, it proceeds from the Moon, be- but 
cauſe the Sun is under the Earth. If I Sci 
fee a Cottage in a Foreſt, I. conclude, lat; 


Jour Man has been chore: and built 0 
r 
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Or when I ſurvey the Heavens and 
Earth, this gives Evidence to my Rea- 
ſon, that there is 4 God who made 
them. 

The Propoſitions which I believe up- 
on this kind of Evidence, are -called 
Concluſions, or rational Truths, and the 
Knowledge that we gain this Way! is 
properly called Science. 

Vet let it be noted, that the Word 
Science is uſually applied to a whole 
Body of Obſervations or Propoſitions 
which learned Men have formed' con- 
cerning any Subject of Speculation, de- 
riving one Truth from another by a 
Train of Arguments. If this Know- 
ledge chiefly directs our Practice, it is 
ulualy called an Art: And this is the 

moſt remarkable Diſtinction between an 
Art and a Science, (vig.) the one re- 
fers/ chiefly to Practice, the other to 
Speculation: Natural Philoſophy, or 

Phyſies , and Ontology are Sciences jp 
Logick and Rhetorick are called Arts; 
but Mathematics include both Art and 
Science; for they have much of Secu. 
lation, and much of Practice in them. | 


V. When 
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V. When we derive the Evidence 
of any Propoſition from the Teſtimony 
of others, it is called the Evidence 
of Faith; and this is a large Part of 
our Knowledge. Ten thouſand Things 


there are which we believe merely upon 


the Authority or Credit of thoſe who 
have ſpoken or written of them Tis 
by this Evidence that we know there i ic 
ſuch a Country as China, and there was 
ſuch a Man as Cicero who dwelt in 


Rome. Tis by this that moſt of the 


Tranſactions in human Life are ma- 


naged : We know our Parents and our 
Kindred by this Means, we know the. 


Perſons and Laws of our preſent. Go: 
vernors, as well. as Things that are at a 
vaſt Diſtance from us in foreign Nati- 


ons, or in antient Ages. | 
According as the Perſons. that in- 


form us of any thing are many or few, 
are more or leſs wiſe, and faithful, and 
credible, ſo our Faith is more or leſs 
firm or wavering, and the Propoſition 
believed is either certain or doubtful ; 
but in Matters of Faith an exceeding 
great Probability is called a Moral Cer- 
ne, | 

| Faith 
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Faith is generally diſtinguiſhed into 
Divine and Human, not with Regard 
to the Propoſitions that are believed, but 
with Regard to the Teſtimony upon 
which we believe them. When God 
reveals any thing to us, this gives us the 
Evidence of Divine Faith; but what 
Man only acquaints us with, produces a 
human Faith in us; the one being built 
upon the Word of Man, ariſes but to 
moral Certainty ; but the other, being 
founded on the Word of God, ariſes to 
an abſolute and mfallible A ſurance, ſo 
far as We underſtànd the Meaning or _ 
Word. 

- Propoſitions which we believe upon 
che Evidence of human Teſtimony are 
called! Narratiues, Relations, Reports, 
Hiſtorical Obſergations, © &. but ſuch. 
as: ate built on Divine. Teſtimony are 
termed Matters of Revelation; and if 
they are of great Importance in Reli- 
gion, they are called Articles of Faith. 

There are ſome Propoſitions, or Parts 
ol Knowledge, which are ſaid to be de- 
rived from Obſervation and Experience, 
that is, Experience in ourſelves, and 
the Obſervations we have made on o- 
1 ther 
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ther Perſons or Things; but | theſe are 
made up of ſome of tes former Springs 
of Knowledge joyn'd together (ig.) 
Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Reaſon, Faith, 
&c. and therefore are not reckoned a 
diſtint Kind of Evidence. 
VI. Inſpiration is a ſort of Evidench 
diſtin& from all the former, and that 
is, when ſuch an overpowering Impreſſi- 
on of any Propoſition is made upon the 
Mind by God himſelf, that gives a 
convincing and indubitable Evidence 
of the Truth and Divinity of it: So 
were the Prophets and the Apoſtles: ins 
1 00 =” 

Sometimes God may have been pleaC: 
ed to make uſe of the outward Senſes, 
or the in ward Workings of the Imagi- 
nation, of Dreams, Apparitions, Viſions 
and Voices, of Reaſoning, or perhaps 
human Narration, to convey Divine 
Truths to the Mind of the Prophet; 
but none of theſe would be ſufficient to 
deſerve the Many: of Inſpiration, with- 
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Note 15 I ſpeak chiefly of the bigteſt King of 


Inſpiration. 


out a ſuperior divine Light: and Power 
attending them. 
This ſort of . is allo very 


giſtinct from what we ufually call Di- 
vine Faith; for every common Chriſti- 


an exerciſes Divine Faith when he be- 
lieves any Propoſition which God has 
revealed in the Bible upon this Account, 
becauſe God has [aid it, tho it was by 
a Train of Reaſonings that he was led 
to believe that 7hzs 7s the Word of God: 
Whereas in the Caſe of Inſpiration, 
the Prophet not only exerciſes Divine 


Faith in believing what God reveals, 


but he is under a ſuperior heavenly Im- 
preſſion, Light and Evidence, whereby 
he is aſſured that God reveals it. 
Tho Perſons might be aſſured of their 
own Inſpiration by ſome peculiar aud 


mnexpreſſible Conſciouſneſs of this Di- 


vine Impreſſion and Evidence in their 


own Spirits, yet it is hard to make out 


this Inſpiration to others, and to con- 


vince them of it, except by ſome ante 


cedent or conſequent Prophecies or Mi- 
racles, or ſome publick W 
une n nnr 
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The Propoſitions which are attained 
by this ſort of Evidence are called In. 


ſpird Truths. This is Divine Reve- 


lation at firſt hand, and the Dictates of 
God in an immediate manner, of which 
Theological Writers diſcourſe at large; 
but ſince it belongs only to a few Fa- 
vourites of Heaven to be inſpit d, and 
not the Bulk of Mankind, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to ſpeak more of it in a Treatiſe 
of Logick, which is deſigned for the 
general Improvement of human Rea- 
fon. GT! 

The various Kinds af Biene upon 
* we believe any Propoſition, af, 
ford us theſe three Remarks. 

I. Remark, The ſame Propoſition 
may be known to us by different Kinds 
of Evidence: That the: whole is bigger 
than a part, is known by out Senſes, 
and itis known by the Se Evidence of 
the thing to our Mind. That Cod cre- 
ated the Heavens and the Earth is 
known to us by Reaſon, and is known 
alſo by Divine Teſtimony or Faith. 

IId Remark. Among theſe various 
4 Kinds of Evidence, ſome are generally 
ſtronger than others in their own Na- 
- ture, 


= yoo as . 
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ture, and give a better Ground for Cer- 
tainty. [nward Conſciouſneſs and Inteili- 
gende. as well as Divine Faith and Inſpi- 
ration, uſually carry much more Force 
with them than Senſe or Human Faith, 
which are often fallible; though there are 
Inſtances wherein Human Faith, Senfe 
and Neaſoning lay a. Foundation alſo 
for compleat acfurenee, and leave no 
room for Doubt. 

FNeaſon in its own Nute would * 
ways lead us into the Truth in Matters 
within its Compaſs, if it were uſed a- 

right; or it would require us to ſuſpend: 

our judgment, where there is want of 

Evidence. But tis our Soth, Precipt- 
\ tancy, Senſe, Paſſion, and many other 
$ Things that lead our: Reaſon aſtray in 
7 this degenerate and imperfect Eſtate: 

| Heriee it comes to paſs that we are guilty 
of ſo many Errors in Reaſoning, eſpe- 
cially about "Divine Things, becauſe out 
Reaſon: either is buſy to enquite, and re- 
ſolyed to determine about Matters that 
2 are above our preſent Reach; or becauſe 
us we mingle many Prejudices and ſecret 
ly Influences of Senſe, Fancy, ' Paſſion, 


a Inclination, Kc. with our Exerciſes of 
e, N O _ Keafoh, 


theſe Propoſitions, Nothing has no Pro- 
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Reaſon, and judge and determine ac- 


cording to theſe irregular Influences. 

Divine Faith would never admit of 
any Controverſies or Doubtings, if we 
were but aſſured that God had ſpoken, 
and that we rightly underſtood his EO 
ing, 


III Remark. The . Evid ebe 


and Certainty of any Propoſition does 
not depend upon the Variety of the 
Ways or Kinds of Evidence, whereby 
it is known, but rather upon the Strength 
and Degree of Evidence, and the Clear- 
neſs of that Light in or by which it ap- 
pears to the Mind. For a Propoſition 


that is known only one Way may be 


much more certain, and have ſtronger 
Evidence than another that is ſuppos d 
to be known many Ways. Therefore 


perties, Nothing can make it ſelf, which 


are known only by Intelligence, are much 


ſarer and truer than this Propoſition, 
The Rainbow has real and inherent Co- 
lours in it, or than this, the Sum rolls 
round the Earth; thòugh we ſeem to 
know both theſe laſt by our Senſes, 


and by the common Teſtimony Reg: 


„ 
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Neighbours. So any Propoſition that is 
clearly evident to our own Conſczoulſ- 
neſs or Divine Faith, is much more 
certain to us than a thouſand others that 
have only the Evidence of feeble and 
obſcure Senſations, of mere probable 
Reaſonings and doubtful Arguments, ot 
the Witneſs of fallible Men, or even 
though all theſe ſhould join together. 


©008I0000902/0000I00D0 
CHAP. iI. 


The Springs of falſe Judgment, 
er the Doctrine of Preiudices. 


- INTRODUCTION. 
l the End of the foregoing 
2 E Chapter, we haye ſutvey d 
the ſeveral Sorts of Evidence, 
on which we build our Aſſent 
to Propoſitions : theſe are indeed the ge- . 
neral Grounds upon which we form our 
Judgments concerning Things. What 
remains in this Second Part of Logick 
; is to point out the ſeveral Springs and 


Cauſes of our Miſtakes in · judging and 
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to lay down ſome Rules. by which we 
ſhould conduct our ſelves in paſſing. a 
Judgment of every thing that is pro- 
poled to us, 

I confeſs many Things 3 will be 
mentioned in theſe following Chapters 
might be as well referred to the third 
Part of Logick, where we ſhall treat 
of Reaſoning and Argument; for moſt 
of our falſe Fudgments ſeem to include 
a ſecret bad Reaſoning in them; and while 


| we ſhew the Springs of Error, and the 


Rules of true fudgment, we do at the 
ſame time diſcover which Arguments are 
fallacious, which Reaſonings are weak, 
and which are juſt and ſtrong. Vet 
ſince this is uſually call d a judging ill, or 
Judging well, I think we may without 
any Impropriety treat of it here; and this 
will lay a ſurer Foundation for all Sorts 
of Ratiocination and Argument. 

Raſh judgments are called Prejudices, 


and ſo are the Springs of them. This 


Word in common Life ſignifies an :// O- 
pinion which we have conceived of ſome 
other Perſon, or ſome Injury done to him. 
But when we uſe the Word in Matters 
of Science, it ſignifies a Judgment that is 


5 formed 
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formed concerning any Perſon or Thing 
before ſufficient Examination: and ge- 
nerally we ſuppoſe it to mean a falſe. 
Judgment or Miſtake: At leaſt, tis 
an Opinion taken up without ſolid Rea- 
ſon for it, or an Aﬀent giyen to a Pro- 
poſition before we have juſt Evidence 
of the Truth of it, tho the thing it felf 
may happen to be true, _ 
ens theſe raſh Judgments ate 
called Prepoſſeſſions, whereby is meant, 
that ſome particular Opinion has poſ- 
ſeſſed the Mind, and engaged the Aſ- 
ſent without fuldent Search or Evi- 
dence of the Truth of it. 

There is a vaſt Variety of theſe 
Prejudices and Prepoſſeſſions which at- 
tend Mankind in every Age and Con- 
dition of Life; they lay the Founda- 
tions of many an Error, and many an un- 
happy Practice, both in the Affairs of 
Religion, and in our civil Concern- 
ments, as well as in Matters of Learn- 
ing. Tis neceſſary for a Man who pur- 
ſues Truth to enquire into theſe Springs 
of Error, that as far as poſſible he may 
rid himſelf of o Prejudices, and 
wüten hourly againſt new one. 
O3 The 
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The Number of them ĩs ſo great, and 


they are ſo inter woven with each other, 
as well as with the Powers of Human 
Nature, that it is ſometimes hard to 
diſtinguiſh them apart; yet for Method 


Sake we fhall reduce them to theſe four 
general Heads, (vzs.) Prejudices ariſing 


from Things, or from Words, from 


ourſetves, or from other Perſons; and 
after the Deſcription of each Prejudice, 
we ſhall propoſe one or more Ways 
of curing it. 8 


Prejudices ariſing from T. Hing c. 


HE firſt Sort of Prejudices ate 
* | thoſe which ariſe from the Things 
themſelves about which we Judge. But 
here let it be obſerved: that there is no- 
thing in the nature of Things that will 
neceſſarily lead us into Error, if we do 
but uſe our Reaſon aright, and with- 
hold our Judgment till there appear ſuf- 
ficient Evidence of Truth. But fince 
we are ſo unhappily prone to take Ad- 
vantage of every doubtful A n 

2 0 an 
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and Circumſtance of Things to form 
a wrong. Judgment, and plunge our 
ſelves into Miſtake, therefore tis pro- 
pet to conſider what there is in the 
Things themſelves that may occaſion our 
F --'; -» TTY 
I. The Obſcurity of ſome 4 
and. the Difficulty of ſearching 1 
og, is one Occaſion of raſh and miſtaken 
Jodgment. 8 
Some Truths are - difficult becauſe they 
lye remote from the firſt Principles of 
Knowledge, and want a long Chain of 
Argument to come at Sons” ſuch are 
many of the deep Things of Alzebra 
and Geometry, and ſome of the Theo- 
rems and Problems of moſt Parts of 
the Mat hematicls. Many Things alſo 
in natural Philoſaphy are dark and in- 
tricate upon this Account, becauſe we 
cannot come at any certain Knowledge 
of them without the Labour of many and 
difficult, as well as chargeable Experiments. 
There are other Truths which have 
great *Darkneſs upon them, becauſe we 
bave no proper Means or Mediums to 
come at the Knowledge of them. Tho? 
IB a Age we have found out many 
3 O4 of 
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of the deep Things of Nature by the 


Aſſiſtance of Glaſſes and other Infkru- 
ments; yet we are not hitherto arrived 


at any ſufficient Methods to diſcover the 


Shape of thoſe little Particles of Mat- 
ter which diſtinguiſh the various Sa. 


pours, Odours and Colours of Bodies; 


nor to find what ſort of Atoms compoſe 
Liquids or Solids, and diſtinguiſh Mood, 
Minerals, Metals, Glaſs, Stone, &c. 
There is a Darkneſs alſo lies upon the 
Actions of the intellectual or angelical 
World ; their Manners of Subſiſtence 
and Agency, the Power of Spirits to 
move Bodies, and the Union of of 
Souls with this animal Body of outs are 
much unknown to us on this Account. 

Now in many of theſe Caſes a great 
part of Mankind is not content to be 
entirely ignorant; but they rather chooſe 
to form raſh and haſty Judgments, to 
gueſs at things without juſt Evidence, to 
believe ſomething concerning them be- 
fore they can known them, BE thereby 
mey fall into Error. 

This ſort of Prejudice, as en 588 

7. by Patienbes und 
Diligence in . and meg 
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a \Suſpenſion af. Fudgment till we have 
attain d ſome proper Mediums of Know- 
ledge, ande till we on ſufficient Evideute 
of the Truth. 
II. The iments of Things ins 


Diſguiſe is another Spring of Prejudice 
or taſh judgment. The Outſide of 


Things which firſt - ſtrikes us is often- 5 


times different from their inward Na- 
ture, and we are tempted to judge ſud- 
denly according to outward Appear- 
ances. If 4 Picture is daub'd: with ma- 
ny bright and glaring Colours, the vul- 
gar Eye admires it as an excellent Piece; 
wWhereab the ſame Perſon judges very 
contemptuouſly of ſome admirable De- 
ſign sketch d out only with a black Pen. 
eil on a coarſe Paper, though by the 
Hand of Raphael. So the Scholar ſpies 
the Name of a new Book in a publick 
News Paper, he is charmed with the Ti- 
tle, he purchaſes, he reads with huge 
Expectations, and finds it all Traſh and 
Impertinence: This is a Prejudice de- 
rivd from the Appearance; we are too 
ready to judge that Volume valuable 
which had ſo good a Frontiſpiece. The 

licks Heap of Encomiums and cwelling 
Os Words 
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Words of Aſſurance that are beſtow'd 
on Quack Medicmes in publick Adver- 


tiſements tempt many a Reader to 


judge them infallible, and to uſe the 


Pills or the Plaiſter with vaſt Hope and 


_— Diſappointment. : 0 


We are tempted to form our Judg- 


ment of Perſous as well as Things by 
theſe outward Appearances. Where 


there is Wealth, Equipage and Splendor 


we are read y to call that Man happy, 


but we fee not the vexing Diſquietudes 


of his Soul; And when we ſpy a Per- 


ſon in rapped Garments, we form a 
deſpicable Opinion of him too fudden- 


ly, we can hardly think him either Hap- 


or wiſe, our Judgment is fo ſtrange- 
ly biaſs d by ebe ben ſenſible Things. 
Twas through the Power of this Preju- 
dice that the Jews rejected our bleſſed 
Saviour; they could not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to believe that the Man who ap- 


peared as the on of a Carpenter was al- 


ſo the Son of God. And becauſe St. 
Paul was of a little Stature, a mean 
Preſence, and his Voice contemptible, 
ſome of the Corinthians were tempted 


to doubt whether he were inſpired or no. 
This 
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This Prejudice is curd by a longer 
Acquaint ance with: the World, and s 
Juſt Obſervation that Things are ſome- 
times better and ſometimes worſe than 
they appear to be. Weought therefore 
to reſtrain our exceſſive Forwardneſs to 
form our Opinion of Perſons or Things 
before we have Opportunity to ſearch 
into them more perfectly. Remember 
that a grey Beard does not make a Phi- 
loſopher ; all is not Gold that gliſters ; 
and à rough Diamond may be worth: an 
imme 
III. 4 Mirture of different Quali- 
ties in the ſame thing is another Temp- 
tation to judge amiſs, We are ready 
to be carry d away by that Quality which 
ſtrikes the t or the ſtrongeſt Impreſ- 
frons upon us, and we judge of the whole 
Object according to that Quality, re- 
gardleſs of all the reſt; or ſometimes we 
colour over all the other Qualities with 
that one Tincture, whether it be bad 
or good. We” | 
When we have juſt Reaſon to admire 
a Man for his Virtues, we are ſome- 
times inclin d not only to neglect his 
Weakneſes, but even to put a good Co- 
1651 "TS | lour 
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Jour upon chem, and to think them ami 
able. V hen we read a Book that has 
many excellent Truths in it and Divine 
Sentiments, we are tempted to approve 
not only that whole Book, but even all the 
Writingsof that Author. When a Poet, 
an Orator or a Painter has perform d ad. 
mirably in ſeveral illuſtrious Pieces, e 
ſometimes alſo admire his very Errors, 
we miſtake his Blunders for Beauties, 
and are ſo gnorantly fond as to copy * 
ter them. (DO yaa þ 
Tis this Prejudice thass has rn 
ſo many great Scholars perfect Bagots, 
and inclin'd them to defend Homer or 
Horace, Livy or Cicero, in all their Mi- 


ſtakes, and vindicate all the Follies of 


their favourite Author. *Tis: this that 
tempts ſome great Writers to ſupport 
the Sayings of almoſt all the ancient Fa- 
 <thers of the Church, and admire them 

even in their very Reverzes, * © 
On the other Hand if an Aub 
has profeſs d Heretical Sentiments in 
Religion, we throw our Scorn upon 
every thing he writes, we deſpiſe even 
his critical or mathematical Learning, 
and will hardly allow him common 
Senſe. 
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Sense. If 4 Poem tis: fome Blemiſhes 


map there is a Set of falſe Cr: [tics who 


decty it univerſally; _ e allow no 
Beauties ren 

This ſort of Ptęindies is relieved. by 
leeiniad4s diſtinguiſh things well, and 
not to Judge | inthe Lump. There is 
ſcarce: any tl ing in the World of Nature 
or Art, in the World of Morality or Re- 
ligion, that is perfectly uniform. There 
is 4a Mixture of Wiſdom and Folly, 
Vice and Virtue Good and Evil, both 
in Men and Things. We ſhould remem 
ver that ſome Perſons have great Hur 
and leis ulgment; ; others are judieil 


_ ons} but not Witty. Some are good hu- 


mor d without C omplimeut; ; Others 
have all the *Formalities of Complii- 8 
ſanee, but tio good Humour. We ought 
to Know that one Man may be vient 
and learned, while another has Virtue 
without Learning: That many a Man 
thinks admirably well who has a poor 
Utterance ;. while others have a charm- 
ing Manner of Speech, but their Thoughts 
arc trifling and impertinent. - Some are 
good Neighbours, and courteous and cha- 
ritable toward Men who have 10 Piety 

— toward 
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excellent Sayings are found, in very i 2 
Books, and ſome filly Thoughts appear 
in Books of Value. We ſhould neither 


praiſe nor diſpraiſe by wholeſale, but 


ſeparate the Good from the Evil, and 
judge of them apart: The 1 


of a good Judgment conſiſts, much in 
making ſuch Diſtinctions. oo 
Vet let it be noted too, that in com- 
mon Diſcourſe we uſually denominate 
Perſons and Things according to the 
major Part of their Character. He is to 
be called a wi/e Man who has but few 


Follies: He is a good Philoſopher who - 


knows much of. Nature, and for the 
moſt Part reaſons well in Matters of hu- 
man Science: And that Book ſhould; be 
eſteemed wel/ written, which has much 
more of good Senſe in it than it * of 
Impertinence. 


IV. Tho' a Thing be uniform | in its 
own Nature, yet the aifferent Lights 


in which it may be placed, and the dif- 


ferent Views in which it appears io us, 


will be ready to excite in us miſtaken 


Judgments concerning it. Let an erec 
Cone 
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A Gods others are truly religious: 
but of a moroſe natural Tempet. Some 
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Cone be placed in a horizontal Plane, 
at a great Diſtance from the Eye, and 
it appears a plain Triangle; but we ſhall 
judge that very Coxe to be nothing hut 
a flat Circle, if its Baſe be obuetted to- 
wards us. Set a common round Plate a 
little obliquely before our Eye, and we 
ſhall think it an ove/ Figure ; but if the 
very Eage of it be turned toward us, 
we ſhall take it for a ſtrait Line : So 
when we view the ſeveral Folds of a 
changeable Silk, we pronounce this Fa 
red, and that yellow, becauſe: of its dif- 
ferent Poſition to the Light, tho .the 
Silk laid ſmooth in one Light, appears 
all of one Colour. 

When we ſurvey the Miſeries of 
Mankind, and think of the Sorrows of 
Millions, both on Earth and. in Hell, 
the Divine Government has a: terrible 
Aſßpect, and we may be; tempted to 
think bardly even of God himſelf : But 
if we view the Profuſion of his Bounty 
and Grace amongſt his Creatures on 
Earth, or the happy Spirits in Heaven,we 
ſhall have ſo exalted an Idea of his Good- 
neſs as to forget his Vengeance. Some 


Men dwell "I" upon the-Promiles 
of 
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of his Goſpel, and think him all Mercy; 
Others „ under a melancholy Frame, 
dwelrupon his Terrors and his Threat- 
nings, and are overwhelmed with the 


+ Thought of his Severity and Vengeance, 


as tho there were no Mercy in him. 

The true Method of delivering our-. 
ſelves from this Prejudice, is to compare © 
all the various Appearances of the ſame 
thing with one another, and let each of 
them have its full Weight in the Balance 
of our Judgment, before: we fully deter- 
mine our Opinion. Tas by this Means 
that the modern Aſttonomers came to 
find out that the Planet Saturn hath a 
flat broad Circle round its Globe, by ob- 
ſerving its different Appearances, as a 
narrow, ot a broader Oval, or as it 
ſometimes ſeems to be a ſtrait Line, in 
the different Parts of its twenty nine 
Years Revolution through the Ecliptic. 
And-if we take the ſame juſt and re- 
ligious Survey of the great and bleſſed 
God in all the Diſcoveries of his Ven- 
geance and his Mercy, we fhall at 


laſt conclude him to PE Yon: Juſt” and 


EE: 
V. The 
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V. The caſual Aſſociation of many 
of our. Ideas becomes the Spring of ano- 
ther Prejudice or raſh Judgment, to 
which we are ſometimes expos'd. I 
in our younger Years we have taken Me- 
dicines that have becn nauſeous, when 
any Medicine whatſoever is afterward 
propos'd to us under Sickneſs, we'im- 
mediately judge it nauſeous: Our Fan- 
cy has fo cloſely joyn'd theſe Tdeas+to- 
gether, that we know not how to ſe- 
parate them: Then the Stomach feels 
the\Diſguſt, and perhaps refuſes the on- 
ly Drug that can preſerye Life. So a 
Child who has been let Blood joins the 
Ideas: of Pam and the Surgeon together, 
and he hates the Sight of the Surgeon, 
becauſe he thinks of his Pain: Or if he 
a : r Idea of the Cup which held i it, 

vin ain nothing cut of Nr 

092- C03 ba baunmnb 213 e 

* i is fot the ſame Reaſon that the Bulk 
of the common People ate ſo ſaperftiti- 
ouſly fond of the P/alms taällated by 
Hopkins and Sternhold, and think them 
ſacred and divine, becauſe they have 
been now for more” than an hundred 


Years 
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Years bound up in the ſame Covers with 
our Bibles.  _ 

The beſt Relief againſt this Prejudice 
of Aſſociation is to conſider, whether 
there be any natural and neceſſary Con- 
nection between thoſe Ideas which Fan- 
, Cuſtom, or Chance hath thus joyn d 
together: And if Nature has not joyn d 

them, let our Judgment correct the Fol- 
ly of aur Imagination, and ſeparate theſe 
Ideas again. 
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$1 ECT. U. 
- Prejudices ariſmg from Words, 


UR Ideas and Words are 0 
linkt together, that while we 
judge of Things according to Morde, we 
1 TT into . ſeveral Miſtakes. \- Theſe 
may be diſtributed under two general 
Heads, (vig.) Such as ariſe from ſingle 
IWards or Phraſes, or ſuch as ariſe from 
Wards joyn d in ee and compoſing 
a Diſcourſe. _. | 
I. Themoſt eminent and remarkable 
Ercors of the firſt Kind, are theſe three, 
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( 1.) When our Words are in/ienificant, 
and have no Ideas; as when the myſti- 
cal Divines talk of the Prayer of Si. 
lence, the ſupernatural and paſſrue Night. 
of the Soul, the Vacuity of Powers, 
the Suſpenſion of all Thaughts: Or 
(2.) When our Words are equivecal, 
and ſignify two or: more Ideas, 9 the 
Words Law, Light, Fleſh, Spirit, 
Righteouſneſs, — many other Terms 
in Sctipture: Or (3.) When two or 
three Words are ſynonymous, and ſignify 
one Idea, as Regeneration and new Cre- 
ation in the new Teſtament; both which 
mean only a Change of Heart from Sin 
to Holineſs ; or as the Electar of Cologne 
and the Biſhop of Cologne are two Titles 


of the ſame Man. 


Theſe kinds of Phraſes are the Ocen 
ſions of various Miſtakes ; but none fo. 
unhappy as thoſe in Theology; For both 
Words without Ideas, as well as Hub- 
nymaus and equivocal Words, have been 
us d and abus d by the Humours, Paſſi- 
ons, Intereſts, or by the real Ignorance 
and Weakneſs of Men to ES: berripie 
ee among ee N 2 bus 
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But to relieve us under all thoſe Dan- 
gers, and to remove theſe /orts of Pre- 
judices which ariſe from ſingle Words 
or Phraſes, I muſt remit the Reader to 
Part I. Chap. 4. where I have treated 
about Words, and to thoſe Directions 
which I have given concerning the De- 
Je of N ames, Part I. Cap. 6. 
Heer. 3d. 

II. There is another ſort of falſe 
gien or Miſtakes which we are ex- 
pos d to by Words; and that is, when 
they are ſoynd in Speech, and compoſe 
a Diſcourſe ; and here we are in Dan- 
ger two Ways. r i 

The one is, when a dun writes TREE 
Senſe, or ſpeaks much to the Purpoſe, 
but he has not a happy and engaging' 
Manner of Expreſſion. Perhaps he uſes 
coarſe and vulgar Words, or old, obſo- 
lete, and unfaſhionable Language, or 
Terms and' Phraſes that are foreign, 
latiniz d, ſcholaſtick, very uncommon 
and hard to be underſtood: And this is 
ſtill worſe, if his Sentences are long and 


intricate, or the Sound of them harſh 


and grating to the Ear. All theſe in · 
deed are Defects in Style, and lead 
ſome 
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ſome nice. and unthinking Hearers or 
Readers into an: ill Opinion of all that 
ſuch a Perſon ſpeaks. or writes. Many 
an excellent Diſcourſe. of our Forefa- 
thers has had abundance of Contempt 
caſt. upon it by our modern Pretenders 


to Senſc, for want of their diſtinguiſh- 


ing between the . and the 
Idea. 0 

On the other Hand, when Fe 
Eloquence ſpeaks or writes upon any 
Subject, we are too ready to run into 
his Sentiments, being ſweetly and in- 


ſenſibly drawn by the Smoothneſs of 


his Harangue, and the pathetic Power 


of his Language. Rhetorick will var- 


niſh every Error that it ſhall appear in 
the Dreſs of Truth, and put ſuch Or- 
naments upon Vice as to make it look 
like Virtuè : It is an Art of wondrous and 


extenſiye Influence; it often conceals, 
obſcures or overwhelms the Truth, and 


places ſometimes a groſs Falſhood in a 
moſt alluring Light. The Decency of 
Action, the Muſick. of the Voice, the 
Harmony of the Periods, the Beauty 
of the Stile, and all the engaging Airs 


of the Speaker, haye often charm'd the 


Hearers 
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Hearers into Error, and perſuaded them 
to approve whatſoever is propoſed in ſo 
agreeable a Manner. A large Aſſembly 


ſtands expos'd at once to the Power of 


theſe Prejudices, and imbibes them all. 
So Cicero and Demoſthenes made the 
Romans and the Athenians believe al- 
moſt hat ſoever they pleaſed. 

The beſt Defence againſt both theſe 
Dangers is to learn the Skill (as much 
as poſlible) of ſeparating our Thoughts 
and Ideas as Words and 0 
judge of things in their own Natures, 
and in their natural or juſt Relation to 
one another, abſtracted from the Uſe 
of Language, and to maintain a ſteady 
and obſtinate Reſolution to hearken to 
nothing but Truth, in whatſoever Style 
or Dreſs it appear s. 

Then we ſhall hear a 8 of pi 
ous and juſt Sentiments with Eſteem and 
Reverence, tho the Preacher has but 
an unpoliſh'd Style, and many Defects 
in the Manner of his Delivery. Then 
we ſhall neglect and diſregard all the 
flattering Inſinuations whereby the Ora- 
tor would make Way for his own Sen- 
timents to take Poſſeſſion of our 
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if he has not ſolid and inſtructive Senſe 
equal to his Language. Oratury is a 
5 Talent when it is rightly imployd 
to excite the Paſſions to the Practice f 
Virtue and Piety; but to ſpeak proper- l 
ly, this Art has nothing o do in 1 the 
Search My: . | 
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N EIT HER Words nor Things 


would ſo often lead us aftray from 
Truth, if we had not within ourſelves 
ſuch Springs of Error as theſe that fol. 
180 
I. Many Erkote he derived from out 
Weakneſs of Reaſon, and Incapacity to 
judge of Things in our infant State. 
Theſe are called the Prejudices of In- 
fanty. We frame early Miſtakes about 
the common Objects which ſurround us, 
and the common Affairs of Life: We 
fancy the Nurſe is our beſt Friend, be- 
cauſe Children receive from their Nur- 
ſes their Food and other Conveniencies 
ca 2” of 
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of Life, We judge that Books. are ve. 


we have been driven to them; by the 
Scourge. We judge alſo that the Hie 
touches the diſtant Hills, becauſe we 
cannot inform ourſelves better in Child- 
hood. We believe the Stars. are not 
riſen till the Sun is ſet, becauſe we ne- 
ver ſee them by Day. But ſome of 
theſe Etrors may ſeem to be derived 
from the next Spring. 

The Way to cute the Prejudices of 
Infancy is to diſtinguiſh, as far as we 
can, which are thoſe Opinions which 
we fram'd in perfect Childhood, to re- 
member that at that Time our Reaſon 
was uncapable of forming a right Judg- 
ment, and to bring theſe Propoſitions a- 


gain to be examined at the "ART ma. 


turer Reaſon. iir non no he 1 
II. Our Senſes give 1 us many a falſe 
Information of Things, and tempt us to 
judge amiſs. This is called the Preju- 
dice of Senſe, as when we ſuppole the 
Sun and Moon to be flat Bodies, and to 
be but a few Inches broad, becauſe they 
appear ſo to the Eye. Senſe inclines us 
to judge that Air has no Weight, 78 
? caule 
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— 


— 


becauſe we don't feel it preſs heavy upon 
us; And we judge alſo by our Senſes 


that Cold and Heat, Sweet and Sour, 


Red and Blue, &c. are ſuch real Pro- 
perties in the Objects themſelves, and 
exactly like thoſe Senſations which they 
excite in us. 25 
NMote, Thoſe Miſtakes of this Sort 
which all Mankind drop and loſe in 
their adyancing Age are call'd meer Pre- 
judices of Infancy, but thoſe which abide 


_ with theyulgar Part of the World, and ge- 


nerally with all Men, till Learning and 
Philoſophy cure them, more properly 


retain the Name of Prejudices of Senſe. 


Theſe Prejudices are to be removed 


ſeveral Ways. (1.) By the Aſſiſtance of 


one Senſe we cure the Miſtakes of ano- 


ther, as when a Stick thruſt into the Ma- 


ter ſeems crooked, we are prevented from 
judging it to be really ſo in it (elf, for 
when we take it out of the Mater, both 
our Sight and our Feeling agree and 
determine it to be ſtrait. (2.) The Ex- 
erciſe of our Reaſon and an Applica- 
tion to Mathematical and Philoſophi- 
cal Studies cures many other Preſudices 
of Senſe, both with Relation to the 
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heavenly and earthly Bodies. (3. We 
ſhould remember that our Senſes have 
often deceived us in various Inſtances, 
that they give but a confus d and imper- 
fect Repreſentation of things in many 
Caſes, that they often repreſent falſly 
thoſe very Objects to which they ſeem to 
be ſuited, ſuch as the Hape, Motion, Sie 
and Situation of groſs Bodies, if they 
are but placed at a Diſtance from us; 
And as for the minute Particles of which 
Bodies are compoſed, our Senſes can- 
not diſtinguiſh them. (A.) We ſhould 
remember alſo that one prime and origi- 
nal Deſign of our Senſés is to inform 
us what various Relations the Bodies 
that are round about us bear to our own 
animal Body, and to give us Notice 
What is pleaſant and uſeful, or what is 
painful and injurious to us; but they are 
not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us 
into a Philoſophical Acquaintance with 
the in ward Nature of Things. It muſt 
be confèſod it is by the Aſſiſtance of the 
Eye and the Ear eſpecially (which are 
call'd the Senſes of Diſcipline) that our 
Minds are furniſh'd with various Parts of 
Knowledge, by reading, hearing and ob- 
ſerving 
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ſerving things Divine and Humane; yet 


Reaſon: ought always to accompany the 
Exerciſe of our Senſes whenever we 
would form a juſt Judgment. of n 
. to our Enquiry. * 

Here it is proper to obere alt that | 
as the J/eakneſs of Reaſon in our In. 
fancy, and the Dictates of our Senſes 
ſometimes in advancing Tears, lead the 


wiſer part of Mankind aſtray from 


Truth; ſo the meaner Parts of our Spe- 
cies, Perſuns whoſe Genius is very low, 
whoſe Judgment is always weak, who 
are ever indulging the Dictates of Senſe 


and Humour, are but Children of a 
larger Size : they ſtand expos d to ever. 


laſting Miſtakes in Life, and live and 
die in Sg midſt of Prejudices. n 

III. Imagination is another fruitful 
Spring of falſe 7udgments. Our Imagi- 
nation is nothing elſe but the various Ap- 


pearances of our ſenſible Ideas in the 


Brain, where the Soul frequently works 
in uniting, disjoining, multiplying, mag- 


nifying, diminiſhing and altering the 
ſeyeral Shapes, Colours, Sounds, Mo- 


tions, Words and Things that have 
been communicated to us by the out- 
EF 2 ward 
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ward Organs of Senſe. Tis no Won- 
der therefore if Fancy lead us into ma- 
ny Miſtakes, for 'tis but Senſe at ſecond 
Hand. Whatever is ſtrongly impreſt 
upon the Imagination ſome Perſons be- 
lieve to be true. Some will chooſe a 
particular Number in a Lottery, or lay 
a large Wager on a ſingle Chance of a 
Dye, and doubt not of Succeſs, be- 
cauſe their Fancy feels ſo powerful an 
Impreſſion, and aſſures them it will be 
proſperous. A thouſand pretended Pro- 


phefies and Inſpirations, and all the 


Freaks of Enthuſiaſm have been de- 
rived from this Spring. Dreams are 
nothing elſe but the Deceptions of Fan- 
cy: a Delirium is but a ſhort Wildneſs of 
the Imagination; and a ſettled Irregulari- 
ty of Fancy is Diſtraction and Madneſs. 

One way to gain a Victory over this 
unruly Faculty, is to ſet a Watch upon 
it perpetually, and to bridle it in all its 
Extravagances; never to believe any 
thing merely becauſe Fancy dictates it, 
any more than I would believe a Mid- 
night Dream, nor to truſt Fancy any 
farther than it is attended with ſevere 
Reaſon. Tis a very uſeful and enter- 
; taining 
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taining Power of Human Nature in 
Matters of 1/luſtration, Perſuaſion, Ora- 
tory, Poeſ, Wit, Converſation, &c. 
but in the calm Enquiry after Truth and 
final Judgment of Things, Fancy ſhould 
retire, and ftand aſide. 

Another 0g of Deliverance from 


rhile Pre 92 of Fancy, is to com- 


pare the Jabas that ariſe in our Imagina- 
tions with the real Nature of Things, 


as often as we have Occaſion to judge 


concerning them; and let calm and ſe- 
date Reaſon govern and determine our 
Opinions, though Fancy ſhould ſhew 


never ſo great a Reluctance. Fancy is 
the inferior Faculty, and it E to 


obey. 
IV. The various Paſi ons or A ett 
ons of the Mind are numerous and endleſs 


Springs of Prejudice. They diſguiſe every 


Obje they converſe with, and put their 
own Colours upon it, and thus lead the 


judgment aſtray from Truth, Tis Love 


that makes the Mother think her own 
Child the faireſt, and will ſometimes 
perſuade us that a Blemiſh is a Beauty. 
Hope and Defire make an Hour of 
Delay ſcem as long as two or three 


21 Hours ; ; 
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Hours; Hope inclines us to think there 
is nothing too difficult to be attempted ; 
Deſpair tells us that a brave Attempt is 


mere Raſhneſs, and that every Dithculty 
is unſurmountable. Fear makes vs ima- 


gine that a Buſh ſhaken with the Wind 
has ſome ſavage Beaſt in it, and multi- 


plies the Dangers that attend our Path : 


But ſtill there is a more unhappy Effect 


of Fear when it keeps Millions of Souls 
in Slavery to the Errors of an eſtabliſhed 
Religion : What conld perſuade the 
wile "Mick and Philoſophers of a Po- 
p:ſþ Country to believe the groſs Abſur- 
dities of the Roman Church, but the 
Fear of Torture or Death, the Galleys 
or the Inquiſition £ Sorrow and Melan- 
choly tempt us to think our Circum- 


ſtances much more diſmal than they are, 


that we may haye ſome Excuſe for 
Mourning: and Envy repreſents the 
Condition of our Neighbour better than 
It is, that there might be ſome Pretence 


for her own Vexation and Uneaſineſs. 


Anger and Wrath and Revenge and all 
thoſe hatcful Paſſions excite in us far 


worſe Ideas of Men than they deſerve, ' 


and perſuade us to believe all that it 
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ill of them. A Detail of the evil In- 
fluence of the Aſffectious of the Mind 
upon our Judgment would make a large 
Volume. 

The Cure of theſe Prejudices is at- 
tain d by a conſtant Jealouſy of our 
ſelyes, and Watchfulneſs over our Paſ- 
ſians, that they may never interpoſe 
when we arte called to paſs a Judgment 
of any thing: And when our Affections 
are warmly engaged, let us abſtain from 


judging. It would be alſo of great; Iſe 


tous to form our deliberate Judgments of 


Perſons and Things in the calmeſt and 


ſereneſt Hours of Life, when the Paſ- 
ſons of Nature are all ſilent, and the 
Mind enjoys its moſt perfect Compo- 
ſure: And theſe Judgments ſo formed 
ſhould be treaſurd up in the Mind, 
that we might have Recourſe to them in 
Hours of Need. . 

V. The Fondneſs we have for SEL F, 
and the Relation which other Perſons 
and Things have to our Setves, farniſh 
us with another long Rank of Preju- 
dices, This indeed might be reduced 
to the Paſſion of Self. Love, but tis ſo 
Wige an Head 9 1 choſe to name 
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it as a diſtin& Spring of falſe Judgments. 


We are generally ready to fancy every 
thing of our own has ſomething pecu- 
liarly valuable in it, when indeed there 
is no other Reaſon, but becauſe it is 
our own. Were we born amongſt the 
Gardens of Italy, the Rocks of Swit- 
Serland, or the Ice and Snows of Raf- 
fa and Sweden, ſtill we ſhould imagine 
peculiar Excellenciesin our Native Land. 
We conceive a good Idea of the Town 
and Village where we firlt breathed, and 
think the better of a Man for being born 
near us. We entertain the beſt Opi- 
nion of the Perſons of our own Party, 


and eaſily believe evil Reports of Per- 
ſons of a different Sect or Faction. Our 


own Sex, our Kindred, our Houſes, 


and our very Names ſeem to have ſome- 
thing good and deſirable in them. We 
are ready to mingle all theſe with our 
ſetves, and cannot bear to have others 
think meanly of them. 

So good an Opinion have we of our 
own Sentiments and Practices, that it 
is very difficult to believe what a Re- 
prover ſays of our Conduct; and we 
are as ready to aſſent to all the Lavguage 
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C. III. S.;. The right uſe of Reaſon. 3211 
of Flattery. We ſet up our own Opz- 
2i0ns in Religion and Philoſophy as the 
Teſts of Orthodoxy and Truth; and we 
are prone to judge every PraQice of other 
Men either a Duty or a Crime which we 
think would be a Crime or a Duty to us, 
though their Circumſtances are vaſtly 
different from our own. This Hu- 
mour prevails ſometimes to ſuch a De- 
gree that we would make our own Taſte 
and Inclmation the Standard by which 
to judge of every Diſh of Meat thar is 
ſet upon the Table, every Book in a Li- 
brary, every Employment, Study and 
Buſineſs of Life, as well as every Re- 
creation. 

Tis from this evil Principle of ſetting 

up ſelf for a Model what other Men 
ought to be, that the Antichriſtian Spi- 
rit of Impoſition and Perſecution had its 
Original : though there is no more Rea- 
ſon for it than there was for the Practice 
of that Tyrant, who having a Bed fit 
for his own Size, was reported to ſtretch. 
Men of low Stature upon the Rack, 
till they were drawn out to the Length 
of his Bed ; and ſome add alfo that he 
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cut off the Legs of any whom he found 
too long for it. 
Iis alſo from a Principle near akin to 
this that we pervert and ſtrain the Wri- 
tings of any venerable Authors, and eſpe- 
cially the ſacred Books of Scripture to 
make them ſpeak our own Senſe. Thro' 


the Influence which our own Schemes 


or Hypotheſes haye upon the Mind, we 
ſometimes become ſo ſharp-ſighted as to 
find theſe Schemes in thoſe Places of 
Scripture where the Holy Writers never 


thought of them, nor the holy Spirit 


intended them. At other times this 
Prejudice brings ſuch a Dimneſs upon 
the Sight, that we cannot read any thing 
that oppoſes our own Scheme, though 
it be written as with Sunbeams, and in 
the plaineſt Language : and perhaps we 
are in Danger in ſuch a Caſe of winkmg 
a little againſt the Light. 
We ought to bring our Minds free, 
unbiaſs'd and teachable to learn our Re- 
ligion from the Word of God; but we 
have generally form'd all the leſſer as well 


as the greater Points of our Religion 


beforehand, and then we read the Pro- 
|  phets 
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phets and Apoſtles only to perſuade them 
to confirm our own Opinions. Were 
it not for this Influence of Se/f, and a 
Bigotry to our own-Tenets, we could 
hardly imagin that ſo many ſtrange, ab- 
ſurd, inconſiſtent, wicked, miſchievous, 
and bloody Principles. ſhould pretend to 


ſupp ort and defend themſelves by the 


Goſpel of Chriſt. 


Every learned Critick has his own 


Hypotheſis; and if the common Text be 
not favourable to his Opinion, a various 


Lection ſhall be made authentick. The 


Text muſt be ſuppos d to be defettive or: 


redundant, and the Senſe of it ſhall be 
literal or metaphorical, according as it 
beſt ſupports his own Scheme. Whole 
Chapters or Books ſhall be added or 
left out of the ſacred Canon, or be turn d 
into Parables by this Influence. Lu- 


ther knew not well how. to reconcile the | 


Epiſtle of St. James to the Doctrine of 
Fuſtification by Faith alone, and ſo he 
could not allow it to be Divine. The 
Papiſis bring all the Apocrypha into 
their Bible, and ſtamp Divinity upon it, 
for they can fancy Purgatory is there and 
find Prayers for the Dead. But they leave 
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( 
out the Second Commandment, becauſe 4 
it forbids the Worſhip of Images. Others $ 
ſuppoſe the Moſaick Hiſtory of the Cre- f 
ation and the Fall of Man to be Ori- 1 
ental Ornaments, or a mere Allegory, t 
becauſe the literal Senſe of thoſe three 0 
Chapters of Geneſis don't agree with 0 
their Theories. Even an honeſt plain- 
hearted and unlearned Chriſtian is ready I 
to find ſomething in every Chapter of «+ a 
the Bible, ro countenance his own pri- p 
vate Sentiments; but he loves thofe v 
Chapters beſt which ſpeak his own Opi- d 
nions plaineſt: This is a Prejudice that tl 
ſticks very cloſe to our Natures; the ſt 
Scholar is infeſted with it daily, and the Ir 
Mechanick is not free. n 

Self has yet a further and pernicious 

Influence upon our Underſtandings, and i 
is an unhappy Guide in the Search after tt 
Truth. When our own Inclination, or W 
our Eaſe, our Honour or our Profit CC 
tempts tis to the Practice of any thing of Fi 
ſuſpeted Lawfulneſs, how do we ſtrain ty 
our Thoughts to find Arguments for it, ha 
and perſuade our ſelves to judge 'tis law- in 
ful? We colour over Iniquity and ſin- PL 
ful Compliance with the Names of Ver- Se 
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tue and Innocence, or at leaſt of Con. 
ſtraint and Neceſſity. All the different 
and oppoſite Sentiments and Practices of 
Mankind are too much influenced by 
this mean Bribery, and give too juſt Oc- 
caſion for ſatyrical Writers to ſay that 
Self- Intereſt governs all Mankind. 

When the Fudge had awarded due 

Damages to a Perſon into whoſe Field 
a Neighbour's Oxen had broke, tis re- 
ported that he reverſed his own Sentence, 
when he heard that the Oxen which had 
done this Miſchief were his own. Whe- 
ther this be a Hiſtory or à Parable, tis 
ſtill a juſt Repreſentation of the wretched 
Influence of Self to corrupt the Judg- 
ment. 

One way to amend this Prejudice is 
to thruſt Self fo far out of the Queſtion 
that it may have no manner of Influence 
whenſoever we are call'd to judge and 
conſider the -naked Nature, Truth and 
Fuſtice of Things. In Matters of Equi- 
ty between Man and Man our Saviour 
has taught us an effectual Means of guard- 
ing againſt this Prejudice, and that is to 

put my Neighbour in the Place of my 
Self, and my Self 1 in the Place of my 
Neighbour - 


326 LOGICK: Or, Part II. 
Netghbour rather than be bribed by this 
corrupt Principle of Se/f Love to do 
Injury to our Neighbours. Thence a- 
riſes that Golden Rule of dealing with 
others as we would have —— deal 
with us. 
In the judgment of Truth and Falſe- 
hood, Right and Wrong, Good. and 
Evil, we ought to conſider that every 
Man has a SELF as well as we; and 
that the Taſtes, Paſſions, Laclinations 
and Intereſts of different Men are yery 
different and often contrary, and that 
they dictate . contrary Things: Unleſs 
therefore all manner of different and 
contrary Propoſitions could be true at 
once, Self can never be a juſt Teſt or 
Standard of Truth and Falſhood, Good 
and Evil. 
VI. The Tempers, Humours, and 
peculiar Turns of the Mind, whether 
they be natural or acquir'd, have a great 
Influence upon our Judgment, and be- 
come the Occaſion of many Miſtakes. 
Let us ſurvey a few of them. 

(I.) Some Perſons are of an eaſy and 
credulous Temper, while others are per- 
petually diſcovering a dprrit of Contra- 
clic lion. * The . 


C. III. S.;. Theright uſeof Reaſon, 327 
The credulous Man is ready to re- 
ceive every thing for Truth, that has but 
a Shadow of Evidence; every new Book 
that he reads, and every ingenious Man 
with whom he converſes, has Power 
enough to draw him into the Sentiments 
of the Speaker or Writer. He has ſo 
much Complaiſance in him, or Weak- 
neſs of Soul, that he is ready to reſign 
his own Opinion to the firſt Objection 
which he hears, and to receive any Sen- 
timents of another that are aſſerted with 
a poſitive Air and much Aſſurance. Thus 
he is under a kind of Neceſſity, through 
the Indulgence of this credulous Hu- 
mour, either to be often changing his 
Opinions, or to believe Inconſiſtencies. 
The Man of Contradiction is of a 
contrary Humour, for he ſtands ready 
to oppoſe every thing that is ſaid : he 
gives a {light Attention to the Reaſons 
of other Men, from an inward ſcornful 
Preſumption that they have no Strength 
in them. When he reads or hears a TY 
Diſcourſe different from his own Senti- —_ 
ments, he does not give himſelf leave 1 
to conſider whether that Diſcourſe may 
be true; but imploys all his Powers im- 
5 mediately 
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mediately to confute it. Your great 


| Diſputers and your Men of Contro- 


verſy are in continual Danger of this 
ſort of Prejudice: they contend often 
for Victory, and will maintain whatſo- 


ever they have aſſerted, while Truth is 


loſt in the Noiſe and Tumult of reci- 
procal Contradictions; and it frequently 

happens that a Debate about Opinions is 
turned into a mutual Reproach of Per- 
Ons. 

j The Prejudices of Credulity may in 
ſome Meaſure be cur'd by learning to 
ſet a high Value on Truth, and by taking 
more Pains to attain it; remembring 
that Truth oftentimes lies dark and 


deep, and requires us to dig for it as for 


hid Treaſure; and that Falſhood often 
puts on a fair Diſguiſe, and therefore we 
ſhould not yield up our Judgment to 
every plauſible Appearance, "Tis no 
part of Czvi/ity or good Breeding to 
part with Truth, but to maintain it with 
Decency or Candor. 

A Spirit of Contradliction is fo pe- 
te and hateful that a Man ſhould 
take much Pains with himſelf to watch 
againſt cyery Inſtance of it : He ſhould 

learn 
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learn ſo much good Humour at leaſt as 
never to oppole any thing without: juſt 
and ſolid Reaſon for it: He ſhould abate 
ſome Degrees of Pride and Moroſeneſs 
which are never failing Ingredients in 
this ſort of Temper; and ſhould ſeek 
after ſo much Honeſty and Conſcrence as 
never to contend for Conqueſt or Tri- 
umph; but to review his own Reaſons 
and to read the Arguments of his Oppo- 
nents (if poſſible) with an equal Indiffe- 
rency, and be glad to ſpy Truth and to 
ſubmit to it, tho! it appear on the oppo- 
ſte | 
(2.) There is another Pair of Preju- 
dices deriv d from two Tempers of Mind 
near akin to thoſe I have juſt mention d, 
and theſe are the dogmatical and the 
ſceptical Humour. | 
By what means ſoeyer the Dagmatiſt 
came by his Opinions, whether by. his 
Senſes, or by his Fancy, his Education, 
or his own Reading, yet he believes F240 
them all with the ſame Aſſurance that Kia 
he does a Mathematical Truth; he hass Wort 
ſcarce any mere Probab:l:ties that belong 
to him; every thing with him is certain 
and mfallible; every Punctilio in Reli- 
gion 
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gion is an Article of his Faith, and he 
anſwers all manner of Objections, by a 
forercign Contempt. 5 
Perſons of this Temper are ſeldom 
to be convinced of any Miſtake: A full 
Aſſurance of their own Notions makes 
all the Difficulties of their own Side va- 

niſh ſo entirely, that they think every 
Point of their Belief is written as with 
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| q | | Sun-beams, and wonder any one ſhould the 
1 find a Difficulty in it. They are amazed yet 
1 that learned Men ſhould make a Contro- tha 
* verſy of what is to them ſo perſpicuous i of 
A and indubitable. The loweſt Rank of WW Tx 

4 People both in learned and in yulgar bel 

1 Life is very ſubject to this Obſtinacy. ſeli 


| Scepticiſi is a contrary Prejudice. bri 
The Dogmatiſt is ſure of every thing, on 
and the Seeprich believes nothing. Per- I ſua 
haps he has found himſelf often miſtaken or 
in Matters of which he thought him- gur 
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ſelf well aſſured in his younger Days, wil 
and therefore he is afraid to give Aſſent the 
to any thing again. He ſees ſo much I ties 
Shew of Reaſon for every Opinion, and the 
ſo many Objections alſo ariſing againſt tie 
every Doctrine, that he is ready to throw Wil 


off the Beliefof every thing: he renounces 
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tents himſelf to ſay, There is nothing 


certain. Tis well if through: the Influ- 
ence of ſuch a Temper he does not caſt 
away his Religion as well as his Philo- 
ſophy, and abandon himſelf to a profane 
Courſe of Life, regardleſs of Hell wo 


Heaven. 
Both theſe Prejudires laſt mendentO 


though they are ſo oppoſite to each other, 


yet they ariſe from the ſame Spring, and 
that is, Impatience of Study, and Want 


of diligent Attention in the Search of 


Truth. The Dogmatiſt is in haſte to 
believe ſomething, he can't keep him- 


ſelf long enough in Suſpence till fome 
bright and convincing Evidence appear 


on one Side; but throws himſelf ca- 
ſually into the Sentiments of one Party 
or another, and then he will hear no Ar- 
gument to the contrary. The Sceprick 
will not take Pains to ſearch things to 
the Bottom, but when he ſees Difficul- 
ties on both Sides reſolves to believe nei- 
ther of them. Humility of Soul, Pa- 
tience in Study, Diligence in Enquiry, 
with an "_ Zeal for Truth, would 
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at once the Purſuit of Truth, and con- Ky 
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go a great Way towards the Cure of 
both theſe Follies. e 

(.) Another ſort of Temper that is 
very injurious to a right Judgment of 
things is an inconſtant, Fry change- 
able Spirit, and a very uneven Temper 
of Mind. When ſuch Perſons are in 
one Humour, they paſs a Judgment of 
Things agreeable to it; when their Hu- 
mour changes, they reverſe their firſt 
Judgment, and imbrace a new Opinion. 
They have no Steadineſs of Soul; they 
want Firmneſs of Mind ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in any Truth, and 
are ready to change it for the next al- 
luring Falſhood that is agreeable to their 
Change of Humour. This ÞF:ckleneſs 
is ſometimes ſo mingled with their very 
Conſtitution by Nature or by Diſtemper 
of Body, that a cloudy Day and a /ower- 
ing Sie ſhall ſtrongly incline them to 
form an Opinion both of themſelves 


and of Perſons and Things round about 


them quite different from what they be- 
lieve when the Sun ſhines and the Hea- 
vens are ſerene. 


This 
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This ſort of People ought to judge 
of Things and Perſons in their moſt ſe- 
date, peaceful and compoſed Hours ef 
Life, and reſerve” theſe Judgments for 
their Conduct at more unhappy Seaſons. 
(4.) Some Perſons have a violent and 
turgid Manner both of Talking and 
Thinking; Whatſoever they judge of, 
'tis always with a TinQure of this Vanity. 
They are always in Extremes, and pro- 
nounce concerning every thing in the 
Superlative. If they think a Man to be 
learned, he is the chief Scholar of the 
Age; if another has low Parts, he is the 
greateſt Blockhead in Nature: If they 
approve any Book on Divine Subjects, 
tis the beſt Book in the World next to 
the Bible: if they ſpeak of a Storm of 
Rain or Hail, tis the moſt terrible Storm 
that fell ſmce the Creation, and a cold 
Winter Day is the coldeſt that ever was 
known. © 35 
But the Men of this ſwelling Lan- 
guage ought to remember that Nature 


has ten thouſand moderate Things in it, 


and does not always deal in Extremes as 
they do, 
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(.) I think it may be call'd another 
ſort of Prejudices deriv'd from Humour, 
when ſome Men believe a Doctrine 
merely becauſe 'tis antient and has been 
long believ d; Others are ſo fond of 
Novelty that nothing prevails upon their 
Aſſent ſo much as new Thonghts and 
new Notions. Again, there are ſome who 
ſet a high Eſteem upon every thing that 


is Foreign, and far-fetch'd; therefore 


China Pictures are admird, how auk- 
ward ſoever; Others value Things the 
more for being of our own zative 
Growth, Invention, or Manufacture, 
and theſe as much deſpiſe foreign Things. 

Some Men of Letters and Theology 
will not believe a Propoſition even con- 
cerning a ſublime Subject, till every thing 
myſterious, deep, and difficult is cut off 
from it, tho' the Scripture aſſerts it ne- 
ver ſo plainly : Others are ſo fond of a 
Myſtery and Things incomprehenſible, 
that they would ſcarce believe the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity if it could be ex- 
plain d; they encline to that fooliſh 
Rant of one of the Antients, Credo 


quia impoſſible eſt; I belieye it becauſe 
* To 


tis impoſſi ble. 
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To cure, theſe Miſtakes,” remember 


z that" neither antique or novel, foreign 


or native; myſterious or plain are cer- 


tain Characters either a Tram or 


| 1 alſnood. 


J might mention various eue K 


ours f Men that excite in them various 


Prejudices, and lead them into raſh and 


miſtaken Judgments; but theſe are ſuf⸗ 


ficient for a Specimen. 

VII. There are ſeveral other Weak- 
neſſes which belong to Human Nature, 
whereby we are led into My/takes,' and 
indeed are render'd almoſt uncapable of 
paſſing a ſolid Jugdment in Matters of 
great Depth and Difficulty. A@Some have 
a native! Obſeurity of Perception, (or 
ſhall I call it a Want of natural Saga- 
city?) whereby they are hinder d from 
attaining clear and diſtin Ideas. Their 
Thoughts always ſeem to have ſomething 
confus d and cloudy | in them, and there- 


fore they judge! in the darx. Some have 


a Deftet in Memory, and then they are 
not capable of comparing their preſent 
Ideas with a great Variety of others, in 
order to ſecure themſelves from Incon- 
ien in Judgment. Others may * 
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a Memory large enough, yet they are 


ſubject to the ſame Errors from a Nar. 


rowneſs of Soul, and ſuch a Fixation 
and Confinement of Thought to a few 
Objects, that they ſcarce ever take a 
Survey of Things wide enough to judge 
wiſely and well, and to ſecure themſelves 
from all Inconſiſtencies. 
Though theſe are natural Defects 
and Weakneſſes, yet they may in ſome 
meaſure be reliev d by Labour, Diligence 
and a due Attention to proper Rules. 
But among all the Cauſes of falſe 
Judgment which are within our ſebves, 
I ought by no means to leave out that 
univerſal and original Spring of Error, 
which we are inform'd of by the Word 
of God, and that is the $;n and De 
fection of our firſt Parents, whereby all 
our beſt natural Powers both of Mind 
and Body are impaired, and render d 
very much inferior to what they were in 


a State of Innocence. Our Under- 


ſtanding is darken'd, our Memory con- 
tracted, our corrupt Humours and Paſ- 
fions are grown predominant, our Rea- 
{on infeebled, and various Diſorders at- 
tcad our Conſtitution and animal Na- 
wo ture, 
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: ture, whereby the Mind is ſtrangely im- 
pos d upon in its Judgment of Things. 
i Nor is there any perfect Relief to be 1 
N expected on Earth. There is no hope Mi 
of ever recovering from theſe Maladies, Wh 
i but by a /acere Return to God in the 1 


" | Ways of his own Appointment, where- 
: by we ſhall be kept ſafe from all dan- 
getrous and pernicious Errors in the Mat- 


| 
ders of Religion; and tho Imperfections 
# and Errors will hang about us in the 


preſent Life as the Effects of our arigi- 
nal Apoſtacy from God, yet we may 
hope for a full Deliverance from them 
when we arrive at Heaven. 1 


„er 
Prejudices ariſmg from other Perſons.” 


/ ERE it not for the Springs of 
VY Prejudice, that are lurking in 
ourſelves, we ſhould not be ſubje& to 
ſo many Miſtakes from the Inffuence of 
others: But fince our Nature is ſo ſuſ- 
ceptive of Errors on all Sides, tis fit. 
we ſhould have Hints and Notices gi- 
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ven us, how far other Perſons may have 
Power over us and become the Cauſes 
of our falſe Judgments. | This might all 
be caſt into one Heap, for they are all 
near akin, and mingle with each other: 
But for Diſtinction ſake let them be 
called the Prejudices of Education, of 

Cuſtom, of Authority and ſuch as ariſe 
from the Manner of Propoſalv]U 
I. Thoſe with whom our Education 
is entruſted, may lay the fre Foundati- 
on of many Miſtakes. in our younger 
Years. How many Fooleries and Er- 
rors are inſtilld into us by our Nurſes, 
our Fellow- Children, by Servants: or 
unskilful Teachers, which are not only 


maintain d tliro the following Parts of 


Life, but ſometimes have à very unhap- 
py Influence upon us! We are taught 
that There are Goblins and Bugbears' in 
the Dark ; our young Minds are croud- 
ed with the terrible Ideas of Ghoſts aps 
pearing upon every Occaſion, or with the 
pleaſanter Tales of Fairies dancing ut 
Midnight. We learn to propheſy be- 


times, to \foretel Futurities by good 


or evil Omens, and to preſage approach. 
ing Death in a Family by Ravens 55 
6 little 
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little Worms; which we therefore call a 
Death Watch. Weare taughtto know 
before-hand, for a Twelve month toge- 

ther, 'wwhich Days of the Week will be 
fair or foul, which will be Jacky or un- 
lucky ; nor is there any Thing ſo filly, 
but may be impos'd upon our Under- 
ſtandings in that early part of Life; and 


theſe ridiculous Stories abide with us too 


long, and too far influence the weaker 
Part of Mankind. 

We ͤ chuſe our particular Ser? and 
Party. in the Civil, the Religions and 


the Learned Life, by the Influence of 


Education.” In the Colleges of Learn- 
ing; ſome ate for the Nominals,* and 
ſome for the Realiſts in the Science of 
Metaphyſicks, becauſe their Tutors were 
devoted to theſe Parties. The Old Phi- 
loſophy and the New have gained thou- 
ſands of Partizans the ſame Way: And 
every Religion has its Infant Votaries, 
Who are born, live and die in the ſame 
Faith without Examination of any Ar- 
ticle. The Turks are taught carly to be- 
lieve in Mahomet ; the Jews in Moſes ;' 
the Heathenus worlhip a Multitude of 
Car under the Force of their Educa- 


Q 2 tion. 


not Millions of Chriſtians, who have 
little more to ſay for their Religion, 
than that they were born and bred up in 
it. The greateſt Part of the Chriſtia# 


World can hardly give any Reaſon why 


they believe the Bible to be the Word of 
God, but becauſe they have always be- 
liev'd it, and they were taught, ſo from: 
their Infancy: As Fews and Turks, and 
American Heathens believe the moſt 
monſtrous and incredible Stories, becauſe 
they have been train d up amongſt them 
as Articles of Faith; ſo the Papiſts be- 
lieve their Tranſub/tantiation, and make 
no Difficulty of aſſenting to Impoſſibi- 
lities, ſince tis the current Doctrine of 
their Catechiſms. By the lame Means 
the ſeveral Sects and Parties in Chriſtia- 
nity believe all the ſfrained Interpreta- 
tions of Scripture by which they have 
been taught to ſupport their own Te- 
nets: They find nothing difficult in all 
the abſurd Gloſſes and far-fetcht Senſes 


that are ſometimes put upon the Words 


of the Sacred Writers, becauſe their 
Ears. have bcen always accuſtom'd to 
theſe Gloſſes; and therefore they ſit ſo 
2 ſmooth 
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ſmooth and eaſy upon their Underſtand- 
ings, that they know not how to admit 

the moſt natural and eaſy Intepreen 
in 29 to them. 

In the ſame Manner we are nurſt up 
in many ſilly and groſs Miſtakes about 
Domeſtic Affairs as well as in Matters 
of Political Concernment. Tis uf 
the ſame Ground that Children are 
train d up to be Mhigs and Tories be- 
times; and every one leatys the diſtin» 
guiſhing Terms of his own Party, as the 
Papiſts learn to ſay their Prayers in 
Latin, without any Meaning, Reaſon, 
or Devotion. 

This ſort of Prejudice muſt be cur'd 
by calling all the Principles of our 
younger Years to the Bar of more ma. 
ture Reaſon, that we may judge of the - al 
Things of Nature and Political Affairs | 
by ;aſter Rules of Philoſophy and Ob- I T4 
ſervation : And even the Matters of R... 
Aion muſt be firſt enquir'd into by Rea. 
ſon and Conſcience, and when theſe have 
led us to believe Scripture to be the Word 
of Gad, then that becomes our Sove- 
reign Guide, and Reaſon and Conſcience 
muſt ſubmit to receive its Dictates. 


3 II. The 
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II. The next Prejudice which I ſhall 
mention is, that which ariſes from the 
Cuſtom or Faſhion of thoſe among ſt whom 
we live. Suppoſe we have freed our 
ſelves from the younger Prejudices of 
our Education, yet we are in Danger of 
having our Mind turned afide from 


Truth by the Influence of en 


Cuſtom. 

Our Opinion of Mae and Drinks: 
of ae. gnd Forms of Salutationare 
influencd much more by Cuſtom than 
by the Eye, the Ear, or the Taſte. Cu- 
ſtom prevails even over Senſe itſelf, and 
therefore no Wonder if it prevail over 
Reaſon too. What is it but Cuſtom that 
renders many of the Mixtures of Food 


and Sauces elegant in Britain, which 


would be aukward and nauſeous to the 
Inhabitants of China, and indeed were 
nauſeous to us when we firſt taſted them? 
What but Cuſtom could make thoſe Fa- 
lutations polite in Muſcovy, which are 
ridiculous in France or England ? We 
call our ſelves indeed the Politer Na- 
tions, but it is we who judge thus of 
our ſelves; and that fancy d Polteneſs 

6 46 + ann more owing to Cuſtum thai 
. Reaſon, 
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Neuſon. Why are the Forms of our 


preſent Garments-counted: beautiful, and 


thoſe Faſhions of our Anceſtors the Mat- 
ter of Scoff and Contempt; which in 


their Day were all decent andigentech? 


It is Cuſtom that forms our Opinion of 
Dreſs, and reconciles us by Degrees to 
thoſe Habits which at firſt ſeem'd very 
odd and monſtrous. It maſt be igrant- 


ed there ate ſome Garments and Habits 


whichchave a natural Congtuity or In- 
congruity, Modeſty or Immodeſty, De- 
cency or Indecency, n 
ty; tho for the molſt' part there is but 
little of Reaſen in theſe Affairs: But 


what little there is of Reaſon or Natu- 
ral Decency, Cuſtom triumphs over it 
all. It is almoſt impoſſible to perſuade 


a gay Lady that any Thing can be de. 


cent which is out of Faſbion: And it 


were well if Faſbion ſtretchd its Powers 


nod farther than the Buſineſs of MAT. 


and the Fair Sex. | 
The Methods of dar ee are go. 
vern d by Cuſtom. Tis Cuſtom, and not 
Reaſon that ſends every Boy to learn the 
Roman Poets, and begin alittle acquain- 
tance with Cee before he is bound an 
hs Q4 *! Appren- 
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Apprentice to a Soapboiler or a Leather- 
Eller. Tis Cuſtom alone that teaches us 
Latin by the Rules of a Latin Gram- 
amar; a tedious and abſurd Method! And 
what is it but Cuftom that has for paſt 
Centuries confined the brighteſt Genius's 
4 even of high Rank in the Female World 
to the only Buſineſs of the Needle, and 
ſecluded them moſt unmercifully from 
the Pleaſures of Knowledge, and the 
Divine Improvements of Reaſon ? But 
we begin to break all theſe Chains, and 
Reaſon begins to, ditate the Education 
of Youth. May the growing Age be 


learned and wiſe! „ 
1 Tis by the Prejudice ariſing from our 
oon Cuſtom, that we judge of all other 
| F civil and religious Forms and Practices. 
1 The Rites and Ceremonies of Mar and | 
Peace in other Nations, the Forms of | 
FE Meddings and Funerals, the ſeveral 
Wo Ranks of Magiſtracy, the Trades and 
1 TImployments of both Sexes, the publick 
1 and the domeſtick Affairs of Life, and 


almoſt every thing of foreign Cuſtoms 
is judg'd irregular. Tis all imagin d to 
be unreaſonable or unnatural, by thoſe 
who have no other Rule to judge of Na- 
9 _ Fare 
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ture and Reaſon, but the Cuſtoms. of 
their own Country, or the little Town 
where they dwell. Cuſtom is calld a 


ſecond Nature, but we often miſtake 
it for Nature it ſelf. | "GER 


Beſides all this, there is a Faſhion in 


Opinions, there is a Faſhion in Writing 
and Printing, in 17 and Language. 


In our Day tis the Vogue of the Na. 
tion, that Parliaments may ſettle the 
Succe/[ion of the Crown, and that a Pea» 


ple can make a King; in the laſt Age 


this was a Doctrine akin to Treaſon. 
Citations from the Latin Poets were 


an Embelliſhment of Style in the laſt 


Century,. and whole Pages in that Day 
were cover d with them; tis now for- 


bidden by Cuſtom, and expos d by the 
Name of Pedantry; whereas in Truth 


both theſe are Extremes. Sometimes 
our printed Books ſhall abound in Capi. 
tals, and ſometimes reject them all. 
Now we deal much in E/ays, and moſt 
unreaſonably deſpiſe. /jfematic Learn- 
ing, whereas our Fathers had a juſt Va- 
lue for Regularity and Syſtems; then 
Folios and Quarto's were. the faſhiona- 
ble Sizes, as Volumes in Octauo are 
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now. We are ever ready to run into 
Extremes, and yet Cuſtom ſtill perſuades 
us that Reaſon and Nature are on out 
This Buſineſs of the Fabian has a 
moſt powerful Influence on our Jadg- 


2 
9 


ments; for ir imploys thoſe two fttong 


VV 
upon our Underſtandings with unhapp 
Succeſs. We are aſham'd to believe or 


3 an unfaſhionable Opinion in Phi- 


oſophy, and a cowardly Soul dates not 
ſo much as indulge 'a Thouglit conttary 
to the eftabliſh'd or faſhionable Path, 
nor act in Oppoſition to Ciſtom, tho it 
be according to the Dictates of Reaſon. 

I confeſs, there is a Reſpe&@ due to 
Mankind which ſhould incline even the 
wiſeft of Men to follow the innocent 
Cuſtoms of their Countty in outwatd 


Practices of the Civil Life, and in ſome 


Meaſute to ſubmit to Faſhion in / in. 
different Affairs, where © Reaſon and 
Scripture make no Remoritrances a. 
gainſt it. But the Judgments of the 
Mind ought to be for ever free, and 
not biaſs d by the Cu/foms and Faſhions 
of any Age or Nation whatſocycr. 2 
we —— 


Wo 
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Io deliver our Underſtandings from 
this Danger and Slavery, we ſhould cond. 
ſider theſe three Things 
1. That the greateſt Part of the Cz 
vil Cuſtoms of any particular Nation 
Age, ſpring from Humour rather than 
"Reaſon." Sometimes the Humour of 
the Prince pteyails, and ſometimes the 
Humour of the People. It is eitliet 
the Great ot the Many who dictate the 
Faſhion, and theſe have not alvays the - 
higheſt Reaſon on their Side. 
2. Conſider alſo, that the Cuff 
the ſame Nation in different Ages, the 
Cuſtoms of different Nations in the Tame 
Age, and the Ciſtoms of different Towns 
and Villages i in the ſame N ation, are ve 
ry various and contrary to each other. 
The fuſpionable Learning, Language, 
Sentiments and Rules of Politeneſs dif- 
fer greatly in different Countries and 
Ages of Mankind; but Truth and Rea? 
ſon are of a more unifotm and ſteady 
Nature, and don't change with the Fa- 
ſhion:* Upon this Account, to cute the 
Prepoſſeſſrons which ariſe from Cuſtom, 
'tis of excellent Uſe to travel, and fee 
the Cuſtoms of various Countries, and 


TE ß 
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to read the Travels of other Men, and 
the Hiſtory of paſt Ages, that every 
Thing may not ſeem ſtrange and un- 


couth which is not praiſed within the 
Limits of our own Pariſh, or in the 
narrow Space of our own Life time. 


3. Conſider yet again, how often we 
our ſelves have chang'd our own Opini- 


ons concerning the Decency, Propriety, 
or Congruity of ſeveral Modes or Prac- 
Z:ices in the World, eſpecially if we have 
lived to the Age of Thirty or Forty. 
Cuſtom or Faſbion, even in all its 
Changes, has been ready to have ſome 
Degree of Aſcendency over our Un- 
derſtanding, and what at one time ſeem'd 
decent, appears obſolete and diſagreeable 
afterward, when the Faſhion changes. 
Let us learn therefore to abſtract as much 
as poſlible from Cuſtom and Faſbion, 
when we would paſs a Judgment con- 
cerning the real Value and intrinſic Na- 
ture of Things. 

III. The Authority of Men is the 
Spring of another Rank of Prejudices. 
Among theſe the Authority of our 


to 
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Forefathers and antient Authors is 
moſt remarkable. We pay Deference 
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to the Opinions of others, merely be- 
cauſe they lived a thouſand Years before 
us; and even the Trifles and Im 
nences that have a Mark of Antiquity 

them, are reverenced for this Rea- 
on: becauſe they came from the An» 
tient s. It is granted, that the Artzents 
had many wiſe and great Men among. 
them, and ſome of their Writings, which 
Time hath deliverd down to us, are 
truly valuable: But thoſe Writers lived 
rather in the Infant-State of the World 
and the Philoſophers as well as the Ps 
lite Authors of our Age, are — 7 
the Elders, who have ſeen the Mi- 
takes of the younger Ages of Mankind, 
and corrected them by Obſetvation and 
Experience. 

Some borrow all their Religion from 
the Fathers of the Chriſtian Church, or 
from their Hnads or Councils; but he 
that will — Monſieur Daillé on the 
Uſe of the Fathers, will find many. 
Reaſons why they are by no means fit 
to diate our Faith, ſince we have the 
Goſpel of Chri/?, and the Writings of 
the Apoſtles and N in cull own 
Hands. OT 


Some 
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S their Kindred,” their Parents, and th 
Tators believe. The Veneration and 
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Some Perſons believe every thingthar 


the Love which they have for their An. 
ceſtors, inclines them to ſwallow down 
all their Opinions at once, without ex- 

amining what Truth or Fal ſhood there 
is in them. Men take up their Princi- 
ples by Inheritance, and defend them as 
they would their Eſtates, becauſe they 
are born Heirs to them. I freely grant, 


that Parents are appointed by God and 


Nature to teach us all the Sentiments 
and Practices of our younger Tears; 
and happy are thoſe whoſe Parents lead 
them into the Paths of Wiſdom and 
Truth! I grant further, that when Per- 
ſons come to Years of Diſcretion,” and 
judge for themſelves, they ought to exa- 


mine the Opinions of their Parents with 


the greateſt Modeſty, and with a hum- 
ble Deference to their ſuperior Charac- 
ter; they ought in Matters perfectly du- 
bious to give the Preference to their 
Parents Advice, and always to pay them 
the firſt Reſpect, nor ever depart from 
their Opinions and Practice, till Reaſon 
and Conſcience make it neceſſary. But 

after 
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after all, tis poſſible that Paren 1s may 
be miſtaken, — therefore Reaſon and 
Scripture ought to be our final Rules of 
Determination in Matters that relate to 
this! World, and that which is to come. 
Sometimes a favourite Author, or a 
Wiiter of great” Name; drags a thou- 
fand Followers after him into his OWN 


Miſtakes, merely by the Authority of 


his Name and Character. The Senti⸗ 
ments of Ariſtotle were imbib'd and 
maintain d by all the Schools i Buro 
for ſcbetal Cettuties; and 4 "Citation 
from his Writings was thought Saf: 
cient Proof of any Propoſition- The 
great Deſcartes: had alſo too many im- 
Sic Believers in the laſt Age, tho' he 
ith (Mig, in his Philoſophy, diſclaims all 


ſuch Influence over the Minds of his 


Readers. Calvin and Luther, in tlie 
Days of Reformation from Popery, 
were learned and pious Men, and there 
have been a Succeſſion of their Diſei- 
pics even to this Day, who pay too much 

everence to the Words of their Maſ⸗- 
ters. © "There are others who renounce 
their Authority, but give themſelves up 
in too ſervile a Manner to the Opinion 


and 
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and Authority of other Maſters; and fol- 
low as bad or worſe Guides in. Reli- 
gion. | eee 
If only learned, and wiſe, and good 


Men had Influence on the Sentiments. 


of others, it would be at leaſt a more 
excuſable ſort of Prejudice, and there 
would be ſome Colour and Shadow of 
Reaſon for it: But that  Rzches, Ho- 
naurs, and outward Splendor ſhould ſet 
up Perſons for Dictators to. all the reſt of 
Mankind; this is a moſt ſhameful In- 
vaſion of the Right of our Underſtand- 
ings @ the one hand, and as ſhameful 


a Slayery of the Soul on the other. The 


poor Man or the Labourer. believes ſuch 
a. Principle in Politicks,. or in Morality, 
and judges concerning the Rights of the 
King and the People, juſt as his weal- 
thy Neighbour does. Half the Pariſh 
follows the Opinion of the Z/quzre, and 
the Tenants of a Manor fall into the 
Sentiments of their Lara, eſpecially if 

he lives amongſt them. 5 
As. for Principles of Religion, we 
frequently find how they are taken up 
and forſaken, chang d and reſum'd by 
the Influence of Princes. In all Na- 
tions 
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tions the Prieſts have much Power alſo 


in dictating the Religion of People, but 


the Princes dictate to them: And where 
there is great Pomp and Grandeur at- 
tending the Prieſthood in any Religion 
whatſoever, with ſo much the more Re- 
verence and ſtronger Faith do the Peo- 


ple believe whatever they teach them: | 


Yet tis too often evident that Rzches; 
and Dominions, and high Titles in 
Charch or State. have no manner of 
Pretence to Truth and Certainty, Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Goodneſs above the Reſt of 
Mortals, becauſe theſe Superiorities in 
this World are not always confer d ac- 
cording to Merit. | 

J confeſs, where a Man of Wiſdom 
and Tears, of Obſervation and Expe- 
rience, gives us his Opinion and Advice in 
Matters of the Groil or the Mara Life, 
Reaſon tells us we ſhould pay great At- 
tention to him, it is probable he may 
be in the Right. Where a Man of /ong 
Exerciſe in Piety ſpeaks of practical 
Religion, there is a due Deference to be 
paid to his Sentiments: And the ſame 
we may ſay concerning an 27genous 


Man lang vetſed in any Art or "_ 
E:. 
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Truth. 


| Part II. 
he may juſtly expect due Regard when 
he ſpeaks of his own Affairs and pro- 
per Buſineſs. But in other things, each 
of theſe may be ignorant enough not- 
withſtanding all their Piety, and Years, 
and particular Skill: Nor even in their 
own proper Province are they to be be- 


lieved in every thing Wen Bolerye, 
and without Examination. 


To free our ſelves from thiſs Preju: 
dices, tis ſufficient to remember that 
there is no Rank nor Character among 
Mankind, which has any juſt Pretence to 
ſway the ſudgments of other Men by 


their Authority: For there have been 


Perſons of the ſame Rank and Charac- 
ter who have maintain'd- different and 
contrary Sentiments; but all theſe can 
never be true, and therefore the mere 
Name or Reputation that any of them 
poſſeſſes is not r e Evidence 6 


Shall we believe the Antients in „Phi 
Doſophy : But ſome of the Antients were 
Stoicks, ſome Peripateticks, ſome Pla- 
Fonicks, and ſome Epicurcans, ſome 
Cynics and ſome Sreprics 2 Shall we 
judge of Matters of the Chriſtian Faith 


by 
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by the Fathers or Primitive Writers 
for three or four hundred Years after 
Chriſt? But they often contradicted onè 
another, and themſelves too; and what 
is worſe, they ſometimes contradicted 
the Scripture” it ſelf. Now among all 

theſe different and contrary Sentiments 

| in Philoſophy and Religion, which of 
the Antients muſt we belleye, for we 
cannot believe them all? n 

: Again, To believe in all Things as 

our Predeceſſors did, is the 82 Way 

to keep Mankind in an eyerlaſting State 

7 of Infancy, and to lay an eternal Bar 

1 againſt” all the Improvements” of | our 

. Reaſon and our Happineſs. ' Had 'the 

| preſent Age of Philoſophets fatisfy'd 

1 i] themſelves with the /ub/tantial Firms, 

e and occult Qualities of Ariſtotle, with 

a the /o/:d Spheres, Excentricks and"Epr-» 

f i cycles of Protomy, and the antteht AS 

ſtronomers; then, the great Lord Bacon, 

Copernicus, and Deſcartes, with the 

e greater Sir 1/azc Newton, Mr. Locke; 

2— and Mr. Boyle, had riſen in our World 

e in vain. We muſt have blunder d on 

e || fill in ſucceſſive Generations amo ongſt 

h Abſurdities and thick"Dirknels, and a 

hundred 
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hundred uſeful Inventions, for the Hap- 


pineſs of Human Life had never been 


known. | $3589 

Thus tis in Matters of Philoſophy 
and Science. But, you will ſay, Shall 
not our own Anceſtors determine our 
Judgment in Matters of Civil or Reli. 
gious Concernment ? If they muſt, then 
the Child of a Heathen muſt believe 
that Heatheniſin is Truth; the Son of 
a Papiſt muſt aſſent to all the Abſur- 
dities of Popery; the Poſterity of the 
Jeus and dJocinians muſt for ever be 
Soeinians and Fews ; and a Man, whoſe 
Father was of Republican Principles, 
muſt make a Succeſſion of Republicans 
in his Family to. the End of the World. 


If we ought always to believe whatſo- 


ever our Parents, or our Prieſts, or our 

Princes believe, the Inhabitants of Chi- 
na ought to worſhip their own Idols, and 
the Savages of Africa ought to believe 
all the Nonſenſe, and practiſe the Ido- 
latry of their Negro Fathers and Kings. 
The Britiſßh Nation, when it was Hea- 
then, could never have become Chriſt:- 
am; and when it was a Slave to Nome, 
it could never have been reform d. 


Beſides, 


1, ww Ar Ss v»* RY 
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Beſides, let us conſider that the great 
God, our common Maker, has never gi- 
ven one Man's Underſtanding a legal and 
rightful Soyercignty to determine Truth 
for others, after they are paſt the State of 
Childhood or Minority. No ſingle Per- 
ſon, how learned and wiſe, and great 
ſoever, or whatſoever Natural, or Crvil, 
or E cclefcaſtical Relation he may have 
to us, can claim this Dominion over 
our Faith. St. Paul the Apoſtle in his 
private Capacity would not do it; nor 
hath an inſpir d Man any ſuch Authori- 
ty, until he make his Divine Commiſ- 
fion appear. Our Saviour himſelf tells 
the [Fews, that if he had not done ſuch 
wondrous Works among them, they had 
not\ſmned in disbelieving bis Doarines, 
and refuſing him for the Meſſiah. No 
Biſhop or Presbyter, no Synod or Coun- 
cil, no Church or Aſſembly of Men, 
( fince the Days of Inſpiration) hath 
Power derived to them from God to 
make Creeds or Articles of Faith for 
us, and impoſe them upon our Under- 
ſtandings. We muſt all act according 
to the beſt of our own Light, and the 


Jo of our own Conſeiences, uſing 


the 
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the belt Advantages Which Providence 
hath giyen us, with an honeſt and im- 
partial. Diligence to enquire and ſearch, 
out the Truth: For every one of us muſt 


give an Account of himſelf to God. To 


belzeve as the Church, or the Court be- 
lieues, is but a ſorry. and a dangerous 
Faith: This Principle would make 
more Heathens than Chriſtians, and 

more Papiſts than Proteſtants; and 
perhaps lead more Souls to Hell than to 


Heaven; for our Saviour himſelf. has 
plainly told us, that if the Blind will 


be led by the Blind, they 1 * ages 


into the Ditch. 


Tho there be ſo much dan ger we; 
Error ariſing from the three Page 
laſt mentioned, yet before I diſmiſs this 
Head, I think it proper to take notice, 
that as Education, Cuſtom and Aut ho: 
rity are no ſure Evidences of Truth, fo. 
neither are they certain Marks of Falſ- 
hood; for Reaſon and Scripture may 
join to dictate the ſame Things which 
our Parents, our Nurſes, our Tutors, 


our Friends, and our Country believe 


and profeſs. et there appears ſome- 
times in our Age a Pride and Petu- 
lancy 


A e = 
LEES Ralls Ye 
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lancy in Y outh; zealous to caſt off the 
Sentiments of their Fathers and Teach: 
ers on Purpoſe to ſhew that they carty 
none of the Prejudices of Education 
and Authority about them. They in- 
dulge all manner of licentious Opinions 
and Practices, from a vain Pretence ok 
aſſerting theix Liberty, But alas, this 
is but changing one Prejudice for ano- 
ther; and ſometimes it happens by this 
means, that they make a Sacrifice both 
. Jof Truth and Virtue to the vile Pres 
Juadices of their Pride and Senſuality. 
IV. There is another Tribe of Pes 
judices which are near akin to thoſe of 
£ Authority, and that is when we receive 
; a Doctrine becauſe of the Manner in 
| which it is propos d to us by others. I 
; have already mentioned the powerful 
1 Influence that Oratory and ' fine Mords 
d have to inſinuate a falſe Opinion; and 
* 
h 


ſometimes Truth is refuſed, and ſuffers 
Contempt in the Lips of a wiſe Man, 
for want of the Charms of Language: 
I But there are ſeveral other; Manner g of 
'- || Propoſal whereby miſtaken Sentiments 
. ere powerfully conyey'd into the Mind. 


Som 
7 Some 
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Some Perſons are eaſily perſuaded to 
believe what another diQtates with a 
Poſitive Air and a great Degree of A 


ce: They feel the over- bearing 
Force of a confident Dictator, eſpecial- 
ty if he be of ſuperior Rank or Charac- 
tet to themſelves. 
Some are quickly RE II of the 
Truth of any Doctrine, when he that 


propoſes it puts on all the Airs of 


Piety, and makes ſolemn Appeals to 
Heaven, and Proteſtations of the Truth 
of it: The pious Mind of a weaker 
Chriſtian is ready to receive any thing 
that is pronounced with ſuch an awful 
Solemnity. 

It is a Prejudice r near akin to this 
when a humble Soul is frighted into 
any particular Sentiments of Religion, 
becauſe a Man of great Name or Cha- 
rafter pronounces Hereſy upon the con- 
trary Sentiments, caſts the Disbeliever 
out of the Church, and forbids him the 
Gates of Heaven. 

Others are allured into particular O- 
pinions by gentler Practices on the 
Underſtanding: Not only the ſoſter 
ä of » but even hardy 


and 
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and rugged: Souls are ſometimes led a- 
way Captiyes to Error by the /o its Airs 
of Addreſs, and the ſtweet and engaging 
Methods of Perſuaſian and Kindneſs... 
I é grant, where Natural or Reveal'd 
Religion plainly dictate to us the infi- 
nite, and everlaſting Importance. of any 
ſacred Doctrine, it cannot be improper 
to uſe any of theſe Methods to. perſuade 
Men to receive the Truth, after we 
have given ſufficient Reaſon and Argu- 
ment to convince their Underſtandings. 
Vet all theſe Methods -conſider'd in 
themſelves, have been often us d to con- 
vey Falſhood into the Soul as well as 
Truth; and if we build our Faith 
„ merely upon theſe Foundations, with- 
5 out Regard to the Evidence of, Truth 
„ and the Strength of Argument, our Be- 
1 lief is but the Effect of Prejudice: 
\- For neither the poſitive, the awful or 
er ſolemn, the terrible, ot the gentle 
* Methods of Addreſs carry any certain 
Evidence with them that Truth lies on 
0. that Se wn; 
ae There is another Manner of propoſe ng 
er our own Opinion, or rather oppoſing the 
iy | Opinions of others, which demands a 
ad | R mention 
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mention here, and that is when Perſons 
make a Jet ſerve inſtead of *in Argu- 
ment; when they refute, what they 
call Error, by a Turn of Wit, and an- 
wer every Objection againſt their own 


Sentiments, by caſting a Suter upon the 
Objector. Theſe Scaffers practiſe with 


Succeſs 8 weak and cowardly Spi- 


rits: Such as have not been well eſta⸗ 
bliſh'd in Religion or Morality, have 
been laught out of the beſt Principles 
by a confident Buffoon ; they have yield- 
ed up their Opinions to a Witty Banter, 
and ſold their Faith and Religion for a 
7 
There is no Way to cure theſe Evils 
in ſuch a degenerate World as we live 
in, but by learning to diſtinguiſh well 
between the Subſtance of any Doctrine, 
and the Manner of Adareſs either in 
propoſing, attacking, or defending it; 
and then by ſetting a juſt and ſevere 
Guard of Reaſon and Conſcience over 
all the Exercifes of our Judgment, re- 
ſolving to yield to nothing but the con. 
vincing Evidence of Truth, religiouſly 
obeying the Light of Reaſon in Mat- 
ters of Pure Reaſon, and the Dictates of 

Reve- 
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Revelation in Things eee to our 
baith. * M1 1. 
Thus we have taken a brief Survey 
of ſome of the Infinite Varieties of 
Prejudice that attend Mankind on eve- 
ry Side in the preſent State, and the 
Dangers of Error or of Raſp Judg- 
ment, we ate perpetually expos d to in 
this Life: This Chapter ſhall conclude 
with one Remark, and one Piece of 
Haie. z 
The Remark is * The ſame O- 
pinion, whether fa//e or true; may be 
dictated by many Prejudices at the 
ſame time; for, as I hinted before, Pre- 
judice may happen to dictate Truth 
ſometimes as well as Error. Where 
two or more Prejudices oppoſe one ano- 
ther, as it often happens, the ſtronger 


prevails and gains the Aſſent: But how 
Z ſeldom does Reaſon interpoſe with ſuf- 
- ficient Power to get the Aſcendant of 
l them all as it ought to do! _ 

. The Advice follows, (vis.) Since we 
— find ſuch a ſwarm of Prejudices attend- 
V ing us both within and without; ſince 
t- we feel the Weakneſs of our Reaſon, 
of the Frailty of our Natures, and our In- 
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364 LOGIC: Or, Patt II. 
ſufficiency to guard our ſelves from Er- 
ror upon this Account, tis not at all un- 
becoming the Character of a Logician 
or a Philoſopher (together with the Ad- 
vices already given) to direct every Per- 
ſon in his Search after Truth to make 
his daily Addreſſes to Heaven, and im- 
plore the God of Truth to lead him 
into all Truth, and to ac Miſdom of him 
who giueth liberally to them that ask 
it, and upbraideth us not with our own 
Follies. EY 
Such a devout Practice will be an ex- 


cellent Preparative for the beſt Improve- 


ment of all the Directions and Rules 
propoſed in the two following Chap- 
ters. —_— 
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CHAP. W. 


General Directions 10 aff us in 
Judging arrght. 


JF E chief Deſign of the A 
of Lagicb is to aſſiſt us in form- 
ing a true judgment of Things; 

a few. proper Obſervations for 
this End Ne been dropt:- occaſional in 


tis neceſſary to mention them again in 
this Place, that we may have a more 
compleat and ſtmultaneous View of the 
general Directions, which are neceſſary 
in order to judge aright. A multitude 
of Advices may be framed fot this Pur- 
poſe; the chief of them may, for Or- 
der ſake, be reduced to the followi ing 
Heads. 

I. Direct. When we . our 
ſelves as Philoſophers, or Searchers af- 
ter Truth, we ſhould examine all our 


R 3 old 
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old Opinions afreſh, and enquire what 
was the Ground of them, and whether 
our Aſſent were built on juſt Evidetice ; 
and then we ſhould caſt off all thoſe 
Fudgments which were formed hereto- 
fore without due Examination: A Man 
in purſuit of Knowledge ſhould throw 
off all thoſe Prejudices which he had 
imbib'd in Times paſt, and guard againſt 
all the Springs of Error mention'd in the 
preceding Chapter, with utmoſt Watch- 
falneſs for Time to come. 
Obſerve here, that this Rule of caſt: 
ing away all our former prefullicate O- 
pinions and Sentiments, is hot propos't 
to any of us conſider'd as Men of But. 
neſs or Religion, as Friends ot Nt rig b. 
bours, as Fathers or Sons, as Magi 
ſtrates, Subfects or Chriſtians ; but 


merely as Phzloſophers and Searchers 


after Truth: And tho” it may be well 
preſum'd that many of our Judgments, 
both true and falſe, together with the 
Practices built thereon in the Natural, 
the Civil and the Religious Life were 
form'd without ſufficient Evidence; yet 
an univerſal Reßection of all theſe miglit 
deſtroy at once our rpreſentSenſe and Fre 

tice 


2 State ot Doubting and Indiſference, 
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tice of Duty with Regard to God, our 


Setves, and our Fellow: Creatures. Man- 
kind would be hereby thrown into ſu 


that it would be too long ere they xe- 
cover'd any Principles of Virtue or Re- 
ligion by a Train of Reaſonings. 

"Beſs Jes, the common Affairs of Hu- 
man Life oſten demand a much ſpeedier 
Determination, and we muſt many 
times a& upon preſent Probabilities: 
The Bulk of Mankind have not Time 
and Leiſure, and Advantages ſufficient 
to begin all their. Knowledge ane w, and 
to build up every ſingle, Opinion and 
Practice afreſh upon the felt, Grounds 
of Evidence. Se 

Vet let it be obfers/d alſo, that 15 
far as any Perſon is capable of forming 
and correcting his Notions and his Rules 
of Conduct in the Natural Civil and 
Religious Lift by the. ſtrict Rules of 
L ict, and ſo far as he hath Time and 
Capacity to review his old Opinions, to 
re-examine all thoſe which are any way 
doubtful, - and to determine nothing 
without juſt Evidence, he is likely, to 
become ſo much the wiſer, and the 

R 4 ' happier 
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368 LOGIC R. Or, Patt II. 
| happier Man, and (if Divine Grace af- 
it him) fo much the better Chriſtian, 
And tho this cannot be done all at 
once, yet it may be done by prudent 
Steps and Degrees, till our whole Set of 
Opinions and Principles be in time cor- 
rected and reform d, or at leaſt cſtabliſhe 
upon juſter Foundations. 
II. Direct. E bi; rhat all your 
1 deas of thoſe Objetts concerning which 
yon paſs any Judgment, be Clear and 
Diltins, Compleat, Comprehenſrue, Ex- 
tenſive and Orderly, as far as you have 
Orcaſion to judge concerning them. 
This is the Subſtance of the 14% Chap- 
Er of the fr Part of Logick. The 
Nules which direct our Conceptions, 
muſt be review'd, if we would form 
our Judgments aright. But if we will 
make haſte to judge at all Adventures, 
while our Ideas are dark and confus'd, 


* r n ng 


n 


and very imperfect, we ſhall be in Dan- Tg 
ger of running into 'many Miſtakes. wo 
This is like a Perſon who would pre- + 


tend to give the Sum total of a large 
Account in Arithmetick, without ſur- 
veying all the Patticulats; or as a Pain- off 


ter who profeſſes to draw a fair and 
i diſtinct 
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diſtinct Landskip in the Twilight, when 
he can hardly diſtinguiſh a Houſ, c from, 


* 


4 Tree. 2145 Wt: nan 
Obſerve here, that this Direction does 
not require us to gain clear, diſtinct, 
compleat Ideas of Things, in all their 


Parts, Powers, and Qualities in an 46. 


ſolute Senſe, for this belongs to Gd 


alone, and is impoſſible for. us to at- 


* 


tain: But tis expreſt in a relative or .. 


mited Senſe ; that is, our Ideas ſhould 
be clear, diſtin and comprehenſt 6 


: 


that time, 10 Judge. concerning, them. 
We may form many true and certain 


* 


Judgments concerning God, Angels, 
Animals, Men, Heaven, Hell, &c. by 


1 


thoſe partial and yery imperfe&t Con- 


— 


-ptions of then o which we have at- 


taind, if we judge no farther concern- 
2 [IIA F7%S29 #5. $7 3 nn vo 
ing them than our Conceptions reach. 


We may have a clear and diftint 
Idea of the Exiſtence of many Thing 

in. Nature, en that they do oxi 
tho our Ideas of their antimate Eſſences 


and Cauſes, their Relations and Man- 


ners of Action are very confus d and 


obſcure. We. my, judge well concern. 


3 ing 
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ing ſeveral Properties of any Being; 

tho orhey Properties are unknown, for 
perhaps we. know not all the Proper- 

ties of any Being'whatfoever.” 

Sometimes we have clear Ideas of the 

ebſolute Properties of an Object; and 

we may judge of them with Certainty, 
while the relative Properties ate very 
obſcure and unknown to us. So we 
may have a clear and juſt Idea of the 
Area of a Parallellogram without know- 
ing what Relation it bears to the Area 
of a Triangle or a Polygon. I know 
the length of the Diameter of 2 Circle, 
without knowing what Proportion it 
has to the Cirounfrrence, 

- There are other Things whoſe exter- 
1 relative Properties with reipect to 
exch other, or whoſe, Relations . 
we khow better than their wh award 
and ab/alute Propertits, or their effen- 
tial diſtinguifhing Attributes. We per- 


*ecive clearly, that Fire will warm or 
Burn us, and will evaporate Mater; and 
chat Water will allay aur Thirſt, or 
quench the Fire, tho we know not the 
inward diſtinguiſhing Particles or prime 
"eſſential Properties of Fire or * 
- | HS | e 
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We may know the King, and Lord 
Chancellor, and affirm many Things of 
them in their, Ig Characters, tho we 
can have but à confus'd Idea of their 
Perſons or natural Features, if we have 
never ſeen their Faces. So the Scripture 
has reveald God himſelf to us, as our 
Creator, Preſeruer, Nedeemer, and 
Cant lißer, and as the Object of. o 
Mor ſbip in clearer Ideas than it has re- 
veald many other abſttuſe - Queſtions 
which may be rais d about his oẽ Di- 
vine HAſſence, or ne his APY 
N 7 130 

This therefore is the general Obfer- 
vation in order to guide our Judgments, 
that we fhonld. not allow our ſelues is 
form 4 Fudoment. concerning Things 
farther than dur clear and dftntt Ideas 
neach, and then we are hind ia e 
dfi Error: bi 
Hut there is one confuleratie Objects 
an againſt this Rule which is neceſſary to 
be anſwer d; and there is one Juſt and” 
reaſonable Exception; Which.) is ee 
ful to be mention dq. 

Ihe Othjectium is this: : May: ner 
judge fafely concerning ſome fatal or 

R 6 cumpleat 
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compleat Ideas, when we have a clear 
Perception only of ſome Parts or Pro: 
perties of them? May we not affirm, 
that All that is in Cod is Eternal, or 


that 2% his unknown Attributes are in- 


Fmite, tho we have ſo very imperfect 
an Idea of God, Eternity and Infinity? 
Again, May we not ſafely judge of par. 
ticular Objects whoſe Idea is obſcure 
by a clear Idea of the General? May 


I not affitm, that Every unknown Spe. 
etes of Animals has inward Springs of 


Motion, becauſe I have a clear Idea that 
theſe belong to an Animal in general? 
Anſiwer. All thoſe ſuppos d untnoumn 
Parts, Properties or Species ate clear- 
ly and diſtinctly perceived to be con. 


nected with, or contain'd in the known 


Parts, Properties or General Ideas, 
Which we fuppoſe to be clear and diſ- 
tinct as far as we judge of them: And 
as We have no particular Idea of thoſe 
umlnaum Divine Attributes, ot un. 
kriown' Species of Animals; fo there is 
nothing particular affirm'd concerning 
them beyond what belongs to the ge. 
neral Idea of Divine Attributes: or A- 
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nimals, with which Telearly and diſtinet. 
I perceive them to be connected. 


373 


It may be illuſtrated in this Mannen 
Seppale a long Chain lies before me, 
' whoſe neareſt Links] fee are Tron Rings 

and I ſee them faſten d to a Poſt, ns 
the moſt! d//tant Links lie beyond the 
reach of my Sight, ſo that I know not 
whether they are Oval or Round, Braſs 
or Iron: Now I may boldly affirm the 
whole length of this Chain is faſten d to 
a Poſt, for I have a clear Idea that the 
neareſt Links are thus faſtened, and a 
clear Idea that the diſtant Links are con. 
nected with the neareſt. 

Or thus; If two ieee Laune A 
and B are evidently. join d, or agree, 
and if C unknown be included in A, 
and alſo D unknovn be included in B, 
then IL may affirm that C and D are 
join d and agree; for I have a clear Per- 


ception of the Union of the two known 


Ideas A and B; and alſo a clear Per- 
ception of the Connexion of the un- 
known Ideas with the known. So that 
clear and diſtinct Ideas muſt ſtill abide 


as a general neceffary Qualification in 


order to form right Judgments: and in- 
deed, 


TED 
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dead, tis upon this Foot that all Ratio. 
eination is built, and the Cunclaſtons art 
thus formed, which deduce Tuungs iu un- 
known, from Things known. 
Vet it muſt be granted there is one 


juſt Exception to this general Rule of 


FJaagment as built on clear and diſtinct 
Idcas,” and it is this; 

Exception. In IMatters of Hamas 
or Didine Teſtimony, there is not al- 
ways a Neceſſity of clear and diſtintt 
Taeas of the Things:which' are believ'd.. 
Though the Evidence of Propoſitions, 
ene are intirely form'd by our ſelves, 
depends on the Clearneſs and Diſtin-» 
neſs of thoſe Ideas of which they are 
compos d, and on our on clear Per. 
ception of their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement, yet We may juſtly; aſſent to 
Propoſitions form d by others, when 
we have neither a clear Conception in 
our ſelves of the two Ideas, nor how 
they agree or diſagree; provided always. 
that we have a clear and ſufficient Evi- 


dence of the Guam of: the Perſons 


who inform us. Vi buy 480) 
Thus when we 8 e the 


(great Daarines of the Deity of — 
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of the Union of his. Dome" and th 
nin Natures, '& the Dione 
of The Bie Smit, that h Sen 4+s 
; Brivhtneſs of his Father's Glory, 
chat al Things were created by him, 
and for him, that the Son ſbull give 
up his Kingdom to the Futher, and 
that Cod ſhall be all in all, we may 
fafely believe them: For the; our Ideas 
of theſe Objects themſelves ate not ſuf . 
ficiently clear, diſtinct and perfect for 
our own Minds to form ſuch Jadg- 
ments concerning them, yet we have a 
clear and diſtin Perception of God's 
revealing them, or that they are con- 
tain'd in Scripture; and this is fuffici- 
ent. Evidence to determine our Aſſent. 
2 ſame Thing holds true in ſome 
Meafure, Where — Human Tuſti. 


hile we have no ſufficient Ideas of the 
Subject and Predicate of them to deter- 
mine our Aſſent. So when an honeſt 
and learned Mathematician affures a 
Plowman that the three Angles of 4 
Triangle are equal to two right Angles, 
or thar the Syuare of the Hypotenuſe- 
of 4 Right _ Triangle is * 
2 


ow aſſures us of forme Propoſitions, 
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the 0m of the '\Squares, of the tua 
Sides; the Plowman, who, has. but con- 
fus d Ideas of theſe Things, may firm- 
ly and ſafely believe theſs Propoſitions. 
upon the ſame. Ground, becauſe he has 
Evidence of the Skill and F aithfulneſs 
of his Informer, - ... 

III. Direction. When. you have ob- 
tain d as clear and comprehenſive Ideas 
as is needful, both of the Subject and 
Predicate of a Propoſition, then com- 
pare. thoſe Ideas of the Subject and 
Predicate together '.with , utmoſt. At- 
tention, and obſerve; how far they. a- 
gree, and wherein. they differ. Whe: 
ther the Propoſition may be ene 
Abſolutely or Relatively, whether in 
Whole or in Part, whether. Univerſal- 
ly or Particularly, | and then under 
what particular Limitations Tu 
theſe 1 Cas about in y jour, Mind, and 
as a Maſon —_ do to = whether 
two kewn Stoncs. exactly ſuit. t cach other 
in eyery Part, and are fit. to be join din 
erecting a carved or fluted Pillar. 

Compare the whole Subjects with the 


whole Predicate in their leycral Parts: 
Take 
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Take heed in this Matter that' you nei- 
ther add' to, or. diminiſh the Ideas con- 
tain'd in the Subject or in the Predi- 
cate; for ſuch an Inadvertence or Miſ- 
take will expoſe you to great Error in 
Judgment. 


IV. Direct. Search for Evidence of 


| Truth with Diligence and Honeſty, . 


and be heartily ready to receive Evi. 
dence, whether - for the hav ee or 
1 of Ideas. 

Search with Diligence; ſpare no La. 
bour in ſearching for the Truth in due 
Proportion to the Importance of the 
Propoſition. Read the beſt Authors 
who have writ on that Subject; con- 
ſult your wiſe and learned Friends in 


Converſation; and be not un willing to 
borrow Hints toward your Improve- 


ment, from the meaneſt Perſon, nor to 
receive any Glimpſe of Light from the 


moſt Unlearned. Diligence and Hu. 


mility is the Way to — 2 in the Riches 
of the Underſtanding, as well as in Gold 
or Silver. Search carefully for the Evi. 
dence of Truth, and 4g for Wiſdom 


as * ay e 2 b 
Search 


* 
— 


. 
4 - LM? 


3 
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Search with a ſteady Honeſty of Soul, 
and a ſincere Impartiality to find the 
Truth, Watch againſt every, Tempta- 
tion that might bribe your Judgment, 
or warp it aſide from Truth. Do not. 
indulge your ſelf to wiſh any Propoſe- 
tion were true or falſe. A Wiſh often 
perverts the Judgment, and tempts the 
Mind ſtrangely to believe upon ſlight 
Evidence whatſoever we wiſh to be true, 
or to renounce whatlotece we wiſh to 
be falſe. 


V. Direct. Sls: the OF aged of 


the: A greement or DIASrcomEnX;: of two. 


any Propoſition, ; or the great Criterion 
of Truth; therefore we ſhould ſiſpend 


eur Judgment, and neither affirm or dee. 


10 fill this Evidence appear. 

This Directiam is different from he 
Seconds for tho the Evidence of the 
Agreement or Diſagrecment ef twa 
ideas: moſt times depends on the Clear. 
neſs and Diſtineineſs of the Ideas them- 
ſelues, yet it does not always ariſe 
thence. Teſtimony may be a ſufficient 
Evidence of the Agreement. or Diſa- 
* of two obſcure Ideas, 1 we 

I ave 
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C. IV. The#ightuſe ff Reaſon. 37 
have ſeen juſt before in the Exception 
under the ſerond Direction. Theke. 
fore, tho we ate not univerſally, und in 
all Caſes bound to ſuſpend our Judge! 
ment: our Tdeas of the Objects them- 


felves are clear and fie, yet Wwe 


muſt always ſuſpend our Judgment, and 


with-hold' bur Aſſent to, or Denial of 


any Propoſitien, 7 forte juſt Evidence 
appear of its Truth or Falſhood. It is 
an Impatience of Doubt and Suſpence, 
a Raſhneſs and Precipitance of - Judg< 


ment, and Haſtineſs to believe ſome- 
thing on one Side of Fother, t that N 


us into many Etrors. 
This Direction to delay ad ſuſp ad 


out  Aﬀſent;" is mote particularly eceb⸗ | 


faty to be obſerved when ſach Propo- 
itions offer themſelves to us as are ſup- 
ported by Eüncurivn, Authority, Cuſtom, 
Bewerbe, Intereſt, or other powerful 
Prejudices; for our Judgment is led a- 
Way inſenfibly to believe alF that they 
dictate; and where Prejudices and Dan- 
gers of Errot are multiply d, we out 
fet the ſtricter Guard upon our Aﬀent. 
Yet remember the Caution or Lime 
tation here which I gave under the 20 
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Direction, (vir. ) that this is not to be 
too ſtrictly apply d to Matters of daily 
Practice, either in Human Life or Re- 
ligion ; but when we conſider our ſelves 
as Philoſophers or-Searchers after Truth, 
we ſhould always with-hold our Aſſent 
here there is not juſt Evidence: And 
as far and as faſt as we gan in a due Con- 
ſiſtence with our daily: neceſfary Duties, 
ve ſhould alſo reform and adiuſt all our 
Principles and Practices both in Religion 
and the Civil Life by theſe Rules. 
VI. Direct. We muſt judge of eve- 
ry Propoſition by thoſe proper and pecu- 
liar Mediums or Means wherehy the 
Evidence of it is to be obtain'd,; whe- 
ther it be, Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelli. 
Lewes," Reaſon, or Teſtimony. Ali our 
aculties and Powers are to be imployd 
in judging of their proper Objects. 
If we judge of Sounds, Color, O dure, 
Sapors, the Smoothneſs, Roughneſs, Soft- 
neſs or Hardneſs of Bodies, it muſt be 
done by the uſe of our Senſes : But then 
we mult take Heed that our Senſes are 
well diſpoſed, as ſhall be ſhewn aſter- 
ward... ---- JC 
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And ſinee our Senſes in their various 
Exerciſes are in ſome Caſes liable to 
be deceiv d, and more eſpecially when 
by our Eyes or Ears we judge of the 
Figure, Quantity, Diſtance, and Poſtti- 
on of Objects that are afar off, we 
ougtit to call our Reaſon in to the AL 
ſiſtance of our Senſes,” and correct tlie 


Errors of one Senſe by the help of nb. 


ther. 
Tis by the Powers of Senſe and Rea- 
fon jau together that we muſt judge 
philoſophically of the inward Nature, 
the ſecret Properties and Potpers,' the 
Canſes and Efetts, the Relations and 
Proportions" of a thouſand corporeal 
Objects which ſurround us on Earth, 
or are placed at a Diſtance in the Hea- 
vens. If à Man on the one Hand con- 
fines himſelf only to ſenſibl- Experi- 
ments, and does not exerciſe Reaſon 
upon them, he may ſutprize himſelf 
and others with ſtrange Appearances, 
end learn to entertain the World with 
Sights and Shews, but will never be- 
come a Philoſopher: And on the other 
Hand, if a Man impriſon himſelf in 
his Cloſet, and imploy the mol exqui- 
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ſite Powers of Reaſon, to find out the 
Nature of Things in the corpareal 
World, without the Uſe of 'his-Senſes, 
and the PraQice of Experiments, he 
will frame to himſelf a Scheme of Chi- 
meras inſtead of true Philoſophy. Henge 
came the Invention of ſubſtantial Forms 
and Qualities, of Materia Prima and 
Pri vation, with all the inſignificant 
Names uſed by the Peripatetick Wri- 
ters; and twas for want of more Ex- 
Periments that the Great Deſcartes faild 
in ſeveral Parts of his, philoſophical 
Writings. 

In the 40 ede and tf js oo 
Parts of. the Mathematicks, which treat 
of Quantity and Number, the Faculty 
of Reaſon muſt be chiefly imploy d to 
. perceive the Relation of various Quan- 
Fities, and draw certain and uſeful Con. 
cluſions; but it wants the Aſſiſtance of 
Senſe allo to be acquainted with Lines, 
Angles and Figures. And in practical 
Mat hematicls our Senſes have Ml great 
8 Employment. ” 

. If we would judge of the pure Pro. 

3 -perties and Actions of the Mind, of 

the Nature of Spirits, their various 
3 Percep- 
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Perceptions and Powers, we mult not 
enquire: pf our Eyes and our Ears, nor 
the Images or Shapes laid up in the 
Brain, but we muſt have recourſe to 


our own Conſciouſueſs of what v 
within our own Minds. 


> 3 f , 
* \Sd#i#343 — 4 


If we are to paſs a Jadgment apeh 


any thing that relates to Spirits in 
State of Union with Animal Nature, 
and the mixt Properties of Senſation, 


Fancy, Appetite, Paſſion; Pleaſure and 


Pain, which arife © thenge, we! muſt 
conſult our own: Senſations. and the 


other Powers which we find in our 


ſel ves conſiderd as Men or Creatures 
made up of a. Mind and an Animal; 
and by juſt Neaſonings deduce proper 
. Conſequences, and ne Fog our 
ledge 1 in theſe Subjects. 1 
If we have — 10 judge con- 
cerning Matters done. in paſt. Ages, or 
in diſtant Countries, and where we our 
ſelves cannot be preſent, the Powers of 
Senſe and Neaſon (for the moſt part) are 
not ſufficient to inform us, and we muſt 
therefore have recourſe to the Teſtimo- 
ny of others; and this! is either DO 
or Human. 


In 
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An Matters of mere Human Prudence, 
we ſhall find the greateſt! Advantage by 
making wiſe Obſervations on our own 
Condatr?, and the Conduct of others, 
and a Survey of the Events attending 
ſuch Conduct. Experience in this Caſe 
is equal to a natural Sagacity, or rather 
ſuperior. A Treaſure of Obfervations 
and Experiences collected by wiſe Men, | 
is of admirable Service here. - And per- , 
haps there is nothing in the World of 
this kind equal to the ſacred Boot of 
Proverbs, even if we look on it as a F 
mere Human Writing. i 
In Queſtions of Natural Reli gion we 
:muſt exerciſe the Faculty of Reaſon 
which God has given us; and ſince he 7 
has been pleas'd to afford us his Mora, C 
we ſhould confirm and improve or cor- Vi 
rect our Reaſonings on this Subject by in 
th 
thi 


the Divine Aſſiſtance of the Bible. 

In Matters of Reveaid . Religion, 

that is, Chri/tzanity, Fudaiſm, &c. which 1 
we could never have known by the eve 
Light of Nature, the Mord of God is 1 
our only Foundation and chief Light; I 0% 
tho here our Reaſon muſt be us d both diſt 


to find out the true Meaning of God P,. 
1} in 


53 
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in his Word, and to derive juſt Inferences 
from what God has written, as well as 
to judge of the Credentials whereby Di- 
vine Teſtimony is diſtinguiſh'd from mere 
HumanTeſtimony, or from Impoſture. 
As Divine Revelation can never con- 
tradict Right Reaſon, (for they are two 
t great Lights given us by our Creator for 
our Conduct) ſo Reaſon ought by no 
8 Means to aſſume to itſelf a Power to 
f contradict Divine Revelation. Uo 
f Tho Revelation be not contrary to 
a Reaſon, yet there are four Caſes where- 
in Matters of Revelation may be ſaid 
e to riſe above, or go beyond our Reaſon. 
1. When Revelation aſſerts two 
Things or Ideas to be joyned, whoſe 
Connexion or Agreement is not diſco. 
verable by Reaſon ; as when Scripture! 
informs us that The Dead ſball riſe, 
that The Earth ſhall be burnt up, and 
the Man Chriſt Feſus ſhall return from- 
Heaven, none of theſe Things could' 
he ever be found out or prov'd by Reaſon. | 
is 2. WhenRevelation affirms any Pro. 
t; Poſition, while Reaſon has no clear and 
th diſtmtt Ideas of the Subject, or of the 
od Predicate; as God created all Things 
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lee Chriſt: By the Urim and Thum 
mim God gave farth Divine: Oragles. 


The Predicate of each of theſe Eropolt. 


tions is to us an obſcute Idea. 

3. Ven Revelation, in plain. and 
expreſs Language, Aeclares ſoms Doc- 
trine which our Reaſon at preſent knows: 
not certainly how: to reconcilè to ſame fe 
its. own Principles; as, that the Child 


Feſus is the mighty God; Eſa. ix. 6. 


which carries a ſeeming. Oppoſition to 
the Unity: and: Spinituality of the God- 
bead, which. are Principles of Reaſon. 
4. When: two Propaſations:or Doc- 
trines are aſſerted by Divine Revelation, 
which our. Reaſon, at preſent, knaws. not 
well how to regoncile with ane another; 
as, The \ Father is the only true God, 
John xvii. 3. and yet Chriſt is over all 
Go bleſſed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 
Now Dime Revelation having de- 


clared theſe Propoſitions, Reaſc on is bound 


to receive them, becauſe it cannot prove 


them to; be utterly inconſiſtent or im- 


poſſible, tho the Ideas of them may be 
obſcute, tho we ourſelves ſee not the 
rational Connexion of them, and tho 


we know not certainly how: to recon- 
{ E : CLIC 
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cite them. In theſe Caſes Reaſon muſt 
ſubmit to Faith; we are bound to believe 
what God aſſerts, and Wait till he ſhall 
clear up that which ſeems dark and dif- 
ficult, and till the Myſteriss of Faith 
ſhall be further explained to us either 


in this World or in the World to 
wn ONE | 


8 * Diretfin Th very uſeful to 


Fre, ſome general Principles of Truth 
ſettled in the Mind, whoſe Evidence is 
great and obvious, that they may be al. 
ways ready at Hand to afſift us in jutlg= 
ing of the great Variety of Things which: 
occur. Theſe may be called" "if No- 
tions, or Fundamental Principles ; fot 
though many of them are deduced from 
each other, yet moſt or all of them may 
be called Principles when conpated 
with a thouſand other Judgments Which 
we form under the Regulation and In- 
fluence of theſe primary Propoſitions. 
Every Art and Science, as well as the 
Affairs of civil Life and Religion, have 
an ee 1. RO E 
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ing to them. There are Metaphyſical, 
Phyſical, Mathematical, Political, Oe- 
conomical, Medicinal, Theological, Moral 
and Prudential Principles of Judgment. 
It would be too tedious to give a Spe- 
eimen of them all in this Place. Thoſe 
which are of the moſt univerſal Uſe to 
us both as Men and as Chri/tians, may 
be found in the following Chapter a- 
mong the Rules of Fudgment about par- 
ticular Objects. 4D 

VIII Direction. Let the Degrees 
of your Aſſent to every Propoſition bear 
an exact Proportion to the different 
Degrees of Evidence. Remember this 
is one of the greateſt Principles of Wiſ- 
dom that Man can arrive at in this 
World, and the beſt human Security 
againſt dangerous Miſtakes in Specula- 
tion or Practice. 1 1: 

In the Nature of Things of which our 
Knowledge is made up there is infinite 
Varicty in their Degrees of Evidence. 
And as God hath given our Minds a 
Power to ſuſpend their Aſſent till the 
Evidence be plain, ſo we have a Power 
to receive Things which are propoſed to 
us with a ſtronger or weaker Belief in 

infinite 
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infinite Variety of Degrees proportion 
able to their Evidence, I believe that 
the Planets are inhabited, and I believe 
that the Earth rolls amongſt them yearly 
round the Sun; but I don't believe both 
theſe Propoſitions with an equal Firm- 
neſs of Aﬀent, becauſe the Arguments 
for the Latter are drawn from Mathe- 
matical Obſervations; but the Argu- 
ments for the Former are but probable 
Confectures and moral Reaſonings. Vet 
neither do I believe either of theſe Pro- 
poſitions ſo firmly, as I do that 7he 
Earth is about twenty four thouſand 
Miles round, becauſe the Mathematical 
Proof of this is much eaſier, plainer and 


| ſtronger. And yet further, when I ſay 
that the Earth was created by the Pow- 


er of God, I have ſtill a more infallible 
Aſſurance of this than of all the Reſt, 
becauſe Reaſon and Scripture joyn to 
aſſure me of it. *þ 
IN Direction. Keep your Mind al. 
ways open to receive Truth, and never 
ſet Limits to your own Improvements. 
Be ready always to hear what may be 
objected even againſt your Favourite O- 
pinions, and thoſe which have had long - 
OH 8 3 eſt 
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eſt Poſſeſſion of your Aſſent. And if 
there ſhould be any new and uncon- 
troulable Evidence brought againſt theſe 
old or beloved Sentiments, don't wink 
your Eyes faſt againſt the Light, but part 
with any Thing for the Sake of Truth: 
Remember when you overcome an Er- 
ror you gain Truth; the Victory is on 
your Side, and the Advantage is all your 
3 i i; ö Tow 
I confeſs thoſe grand Principles of 
Belief and Practice which univerſally 
influence our Conduct both wi h Regard 
to this Life and the Life to come, ſhould 
be ſuppoſed to be well ſettled. in the 
firſt Yeats of our Studies, ſuch as, be 
Exiſtence and Providence of God, the 
Truth of Chriſtianity, the Authority of 
Scripture, the great Rules of Morality, 
Oc. We ſhould avoid a light fluttering 
Genius, ever ready to change our Foun- 
dations, and to be carried about with 
every Wind of Doctrine. To guard a- 
gainſt which Inconvenience, we ſhould 
labour with earneſt Diligence and fer- 
vent Prayer, that our moſt fundamental 
and important Points of Belief and 
Practice may be eſtabliſhi d upon juſt 
22 1 Grounds 
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Grounds of Reaſon and Seripture when 
we come to Years of Diſeretion, and 


394 


fit to judge for ourſelves in ſuch ĩmpot- 
tant Points. Vet ſince it is poſſible 
that the Folly or Prejudices of younger 
Vears may have eſtabliſſd Perſons. in 
ſome miſtaken Sentiments, even in very 


important Matters, we ſhould always 
hold ourſelves ready to receive any new 


Advantage toward the Correction or Im- 
provement even of our Eſtabliſſ d Prin- 
Ciples, as well as Opinions of leſſet Mo- 
ment. 


ies H A P. . 


5 pecial Rules 70 Gf d 406 11 . 67 
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WV 70 U L D be endlef torn 
0 through all thoſt particular 
Objects concerning which we 
have Oecaſion to paſs a Judg- 
ment at one Time or another. Things 
of the moſt frequent Occurrence, of the 
widel; ene and of the greateſt. Im- 
. 8 4 portance, 
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portance, are the Objects and Exerciſes 
of Senſe, of Reaſon and Speculation, the 
Matters of Morality, Religion and Pru- 
dence, of human and divine Teſtimony, 
together with the Z//ays of Reaſoning 
upon Things paſt and future. Special 
Rules relating to all theſe will be the 
Subject of the following Sections. 


SECT. I. 


Principles and Rules of fudgment con- 
cerning the Objects of 5 A 


H O' our Senſes are ſometimes 

liable to be deceived, yet when 
they are rightly diſpoſed, and fitly exer- 
ciſed about their proper Objects, with 
the juſt Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, they give 
us ſufficient Evidence of Truth. 

This may be prov'd by an Argument 
drawn from the /7/dom, Goodneſs, and 
Faithfulneſs of God our Creator. Twas 
he gave us our Sexes, and he would not 
make us of ſuch a Conſtitution as to be 
liable to perpetual Deception and una- 
yoidable Error in uſing theſe Faculties 
of Senſe in the beſt Manner we are ca- 

97100 pable 
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pable of, about theſe very Things which 
55 the proper Objects of them. 4 

This may be proved alſo by the il 
Conſequences that would follow from 
the Suppoſition of the contrary. If we 
could have no Certainty of the Dictates 
of our Senſes, we could never be ſute of 
any of the common Affairs and Occur- 
rences of Life. Men could not tranſact 
any of their civil or moral Concerns with 
any Certainty or Juſtice; nor indeed 
could we eat or drink, walk or move with 
Safety. Our Senſes ditect us in all theſe. 

Again, the Matters of Religion depend 
in ſome Meaſure, upon the Certainty of 
the Dictates of Senſe ; for Faith comes 
by Hearing; and tis to our Senſes that 
God appeals in working Miracles to 
prove his own Revelation. Now if when 
our Eyes and Ears, and other Organs of 
Senſe are rightly diſpos'd and excrcis'd a- 
bout their proper Objects, they were al- 
ways liable to be deceived, there could be 
no Knowledge of the Goſpel, no Proof 
of divine Revelation by Viſions, Voices, 
or Miracles. 

Our Senſes will diſcover Things near 
us and round about us, which are ne- 


8 5 ceſſary 
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ceſſary for out preſent State with ſuffi 
cient Exactneſs, and Things diſtant alſo, 
ſo far as they relate to our neceſſary Uſe 
of them, | ee 

Nor is there need of any more accu- 
rate Rules for the Uſe of our Senſes in 


the judgment of all the common Affairs 


of Life, or even of miraculous and di- 
Vine Operations, than the vulgar Part of 
Mankind are ſufficiently acquainted with 
by Nature, and by their own daily Ob- 
ſetvations HH 52 n 


But if we would expreſs theſe. Rules 


in a more exact Manner, how'to judge 
by the Dittates of our Senſes, they 
ſhould be repreſented thus; 

1. We muſt take Care that the Organs of our Senſe 
be rightly diſpoſed, and not under the Power of any Di- 
ſtemper or conſiderable Decay; as for Inſtance, that 
our Eyes are not tinctured with the Faundice, when we 
would judge of Colours, left we pronounce them all 


yellow : That our Hands are not burning in a Fever, nor 


benum'd with Froſt or the Palſy, when we would judge 
of the Heat or Coldueſs of any Object: That our Palate 
be not vitiated by any Diſeaſe, or by ſome other im- 
proper Taſte, when we would judge of the true Taſte 


of any Solid or Liquid. This Direction relates to all 


our Sen ſes, but the following Rules chiefly refer to our 

Sight. | | 
2. We muſt obſerve whether the OSHi dt be as a pro- 
per Diſtance, for if it be too near or too far off, our 
Eyes will not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh many Things 
which are properly the Objects of Sight; and —_—— 
ir 


{ 
( 
1 
a 
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7 


oc 


(if poſſible) we muſt make nearer Approaches to the 
Object, or remove farther from it, till We hav 
tained that due Diſtance Which gives us the cleare 
Perception. | . N og 838 
3. We muſt not employ our Sight to take a full 
Survey at once of Objects that are too large for it, but 
we muſt view them by Parts, and then judge of the 
Whole: Nor muſt our Senſes judge of Objecis tas ſinalliz 
for ſome Things which appear thro' Glaſſes to be really 
and diſtinctly exiſtent, are either utterly inuiſible, or 
greatly .confus'd. when we would judge of them by the 
naked Eye. 2401 1: | | * 
4 . We muſt place ourſelves. in ſuch a Poſation toward: 
the Objed, or place the Ob jedi in ſuch a Poſition toward: 
aur Eye, as may give us the cleareſt Repreſentation of 
it; for a different Poſition greatly alters the Appearance 
of the Shape of Bodies. 

5. We muſt conſider what the Medium is by which: 

Objects are repreſented to our Senſes ;. whether it be thin- 
ner or thicker ; whether ir be Air, or Vapor, or Wa- 
ter, or Glaſs, c. whether it be duly inlightned or 
dusky; whether it reflect, or refrac;. or only tranſmit 
the Appearance of the Object; and whether it be tine- 
turd. with any particular Colour; whether it be mov- 
ing or at Reſt. 
6. We muſt ſometimes uſe other Helps to aſſiſt our 
Senſes; and if We make uſe of Glaſſes, we mult make 
all juſt Allowances for the Thickneſs. or Thinneſs of 
them, for the Clearneſs or Dulneſs, for the Smoothneſs 
or Roughneſs, for the Plainnefs, the Convexity or Con. 
cavity of them, and for the Diſtance at which theſe 
Glaſſes are placed. from the Eye, or from the Object, 
(or from one another, if there be two or more Glaſſes 
uſed ) and all this according to the Rules of Art. The 
ſame ſort of Caution ſhould. be uſed - alſo. in Medium: 
which aſſiſt the Hearing, ſuch as Speaking Trumpets,. 
Hearing Trumpets, Ke. kV II | 

7, If the Object may be propoſed to more Senſes than. 
one, let us call in the Aſſiſtance of ſome other Senſes. 
to examine it, and this will increaſe the Evidence of- 

S. 6 what 
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what one Senſe dictates. Ex. gr. Our Ear may aſſiſt our 
Eye in judging of the Diſtance of Bodies, which are 
both viſible and ſonorous, as an exploded Canon, or a 
Cloud charg d with Thunder, Our Feeling may aſſiſt our 
Sight in judging of the Kind, the Shape, Situation or 
Diſtance of Bodies that are near at Hand, as whether a 
Garment be Silk or Stuff, Cc. So if I both ſee, bear, and 
embrace my Friend, I am ſure he is preſent, 

8. We ſhould alſo make ſeveral Trials, at ſome di- 
ſtant Times, and in different Circumſtances, comparing 
former Experiments with later, and our own Obſer⸗ 
vations with thoſe of other Perſons. ä 

Tris by ſuch Methods as theſe that modern Philofo phy 


has been ſo greatly improved 1.2 the uſe of ferji ble Ex- 


| ”—_ ents. 
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S. I 


Principles and Rules of Judgment in 
Matters of Reaſon and Speculation. 


? T IS by Reaſon we judge both in 
Matters of Speculation and Prac- 
tice; there are peculiar Rules which re- 
late to Things practical, po" hems they 
be Matters of Religion, Morality or 
Prudence, yet many Things in this 
Section may be apply'd to practical En- 
quiries, and Matters of Faith, tho' it 
chiefly relates to AE 5 or Heecu- 
Latlans of Reaſon. 


1. What- 
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1. Whatſoever Ideas we can joyn together without 
Inconſiſtency, are to be counted poſſible, becauſe Al- 
mighty Power can make whatſoever ' we can con- 
ceive. ; LIT 
2. From the mere Pogib:lity of a Thing we cannot 
infer its actual Exiſtence; nor from the Non-Exiſtence of 
it can we infer its Impoſſibility. (TIE #6 
3. Whatſoever is evidently contained in the Tdea of 
any thing, may be affirmed of that thing with Cer- 
tainty. Reaſon is contained in the Idea of a Man; and 
Exiſtence is contained in the Idea of God; and there- 
fore we may affirm God exiſts, and Man is reaſonable. - 
4. Tis impoſſible: that the fame Thing ſhould be, 
and not be at the ſame Time, and in the {ame Reſpect. 
Thence it follows, that two contradictory Ideas cannot be 
joyned in the ſame Part of the ſame Subject, at the ſame 
Time, and in the ſame Reſpects: Or, that two contra dicto- 
ry Propoſitions can never be both true, | 
5. The more we converſe with any Subject in its vari- 
ous Properties, the better Knowledge of it we are likely 
to attain; and by frequent and repeated Enquiries and 
Experiments, Reaſonings and Converſations about it, 
we confirm our true Judgments of that Thing, and 
correct our former Miſtakes. i. * 
6. Yet after our utmoſt Eaquiries, we can never be 
aſſur'd by Reaſon, that we know all the Powers and 
Properties of any finite Bemg. on AA 
7- If finite Beings are not adequately known by us, 
much leſs are Things infinite: For it is of the Nature 
of a finite Mind not to be able to comprehend what is 
infinite. 
8. We may judge and argue very juſtly and certain- 
ly concerning Infinites, in ſome Parts of them, or ſo 


far as our Ideas reach, tho' the Iafiaity of them hath 


ſomething incompreheuſible in it. And this is built 
on the general Rule following ( viz.) WES 05 
9. Whatſoeyer is ſufficiently clear and evident, ought 
not to be deny'd, tho' there are other things belong- 
ing to the fame Subject which cannot be comprehend- 
cd. I may affirm many Things with Certainty con- 
| cerning 


* 
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cerning human. Souls, their Union with Bodies, concerning 
the Diviſibility of Matter, and the Attributes of God, tho? 


many other Things relating to them are all Darkneſs. 


to us, 55 
10. If an Opinion propos'd has either no Arguments, 
or equal Arguments for and againſt it, we muſt remain 
in perfect Suſpenſe about it, till convincing Evidence 
appear on one Side. | 
11. Where preſent Neceſſity of Action does not 
conſtrain us to determine, we ſhould not immediately 
yield up our Aſſent to mere probable Arguments, with» 
out a due Reſerve, if we have any reaſonable Hope of 
attaining greater Light and Evidence on one Side or 
the other : For when the Balance of the Judgment once 
reſigns its Equilibrium or Neutrality. to a mere probable 
Argument, it is too ready to {ſettle itſelf on that Side, 
ſo that the Mind will not eaſily change that Judgment, 
tho' bright and ſtrong. Evidence appear afterwards on. 
the other Sidec. 1+; {5 | * 

12. Of two Opinions if one has unan ſwerable Diffi- 
aulties attending it, we muſt not reject it immediately, 
till we examine whether the contrary Opinion has not 


Difficulties as unanſwerable. 


13. If each Opinion has Objedions againſt it which 
we cannot anſwer, or reconcile, : we ſhould rather em- 
brace that which has the leaſt Diffctatties' in it, and 
which has the beſt Arguments to ſupport it: And 
let our Aſſent bear Proportion to the ſuperior Evi- 
dence. 21 8 

14. If any Doctrine hath very ſtrong and faaficient 
Light and Evidence to command our Aſſent, we ſhould 
not reject it becauſe there is an Objection or two againſt 
it which we are not able to anſwer; for upon this 
Foot a common Chriſtian would be baffled out of e- 
very Article f his Faith, and muſt renounce even the 
Dictates of his Rea ſon and his Senſes; and the molt learn- 
ed Man perhaps would hold but very few of them faſt; 
for {ome Objections which attend the facred Doctrines 
of the Eternity and the Omnipreſence of God, and the phi- 

loſophical 
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loſophical Doctrines of Light, Atoms, Space, Motion, G14. 
are hardly ſolvable to this Day. THE „n 
15. Where two Extremes are propoſed either in 
Matters of Speculation or Practice, and neither of a - 
has certain and convincing Evidence, it is generally ſafeſt 
to take the middle Way. Moderation is more likely to- 
come near the Truth than doubtful Extremes. This is 
an excellent Rule to judge of the Characters and Vulue 
of the greateſt Part of Ferſon, and Things; for Nature 
ſeldom deals in Syperlatives. Tis a good Rule alſo by 
which to form our judgment in many /peculative- 
Controverſies; a retonciling Medium in ſuch Caſes does of- 
ten beſt ſecure Truth as well as Peace. ann 

16. When two different Propoſitions have each a: 
very ſtrong and cogent Evidence, and do not plainly ap- 
4 we may believe both of them, tho 
we cannot at preſent ſee the Way to reconcile them. 
Reaſon, as well as our own Conſciouſneſs, aſſures us that 
the il of Man is free, and that Multitudes of human 
Actions are in that Reſpef contingent ; and yet Reaſon and 
Scripture aſſure us that God foreknows them all, and this 
implies a neceſſary Futurity, Now tho” learned Men have 
not to this Day hit on any clear and happy Method to 
reconcile theſe Propoſitions, yet fince we do not ſee a. 
plain Inconſiſtency in them, we juſtly believe them both, 
becauſe their Evidence is great. | ws 

17. Let us not therefore too ſuddenly determine in 
difficult Matters that two Things are wtrerly inconſiſtent : 
For there are many Propoſitions which may appear 
inconſiſteut at firſt, and yet afterwards we find their 
Conſiſteney, and the Way of reconciling them may be 
made plain and eaſy: As alſo, there are other Propoft- 
tions which may appear conſiſtent at firſt, but after due 
Examination we find their Inconſiſtency. 

18. For the ſame Reaſon we ſhould not call thoſe 
Difficulties utterly mſolvable, or thoſe ObjeRions wan- 
ſwerable, which we are not preſently able to anſwer: 
Time and Diligence. may give further Light. 

19. In ſhort, if we will ſecure ourſelves from Er- 
ror, we ſhould not be too frequent or haſty in aſſert- 


= 
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20. Let us have a Care of building our Aſſurance 
of any important Point of Doctrine upon one ſingle Ar- 
gument, if there are more to be obtained. We ſhould 
not {light and reject all other Arguments which ſup- 
port the ſame Doctrine, leſt if our favourite Argument 
ſhould be refuted, and fail us, we ſhould be tempted to 

abandon that important Principle of Truth. I think 
this was a very cu'pable Practice in Deſcartes, and ſome 
of his Followers, who when he had found out the 


Argument for the Exiſtence of God, derived from the 


Idea of a moſt perfect and ſelf-exiſtent Being, he ſeemed 
to deſpiſe, cancel, and abandon all other Arguments a- 
gainſt Atheiſm. | 5 
2 1. If we happen to have our chief Arguments for 
any Opinion refuted, we ſhould not immediately give 
up the Opinion itſelf; for perhaps it may be a Truth 
ſtill, and we may find it to be juſtly ſupported by o- 
ther Arguments, which we might once think weaker, 
or perhaps by new Arguments which we knew not 
before. ae | 
22. We ought to eſteem that to be ſufficient Evidence 
of a Propoſition, where both the Kind and the Force of the 
Arguments or Proofs are as great as the Nature of-the 
Thing admits, and as the Neceſſity or Exigence of the 
Caſe requires. So if we have a credible and certain Te- 
flimony that Chriſt roſe from the Dead, tis enough; we 
arc 
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are not to expect mathematical or ocular Demonſtration 
fox it, at leaſt in our Day. 
23. Tho' we ſhould Keb what Proofs may be at- 
tained of any Propoſition, and we ſhould receive any 
Number of Arguments which are juſt and evident for 
the Confirmation of the ſame Truth, yet we muſt not 
judge of the Truth of any Propoſition by the Number 
of Arguments which are brought to ſupport it, but by 
the Strength and Weight of them: A Building will ſtand 
firmer and longer on four large Pillars of Marble, than 
on ten 'of Sand, or Earth, or Timber. | 
24. Yet where certain Evidence is not to be found 
or expected, a conſiderable Number of probable Argn- 
ments carry great Weight with them even in Matters 
of Speculation. That is a probable Hypotheſis in Philoſo- 
py or in Theology, which goes fartheſt toward the So- 
* of many difficult Queſtions ariſing on any Sub- 
Jeet, | 
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Principles and Rules of Judgment in 
Matters of Morality and Religion. 


ERE it may be proper in the 

firſt Place to mention a few De- 
finitions of Words or Terms. 

By Matters of Morality and Religion, 

I mean thoſe things which relate to 

our Duty to God, our Selyes, or our 

Fellow- Creatures. 


' Moral 
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Moral Good, or Vertue, or Holineſs, 


is an Action or Temper conformable to 


the Rule of our Duty. Moral Evil, or 
Vice, or Fin, is an Action or Temper 
unconformable to the Rule of our Du- 


ty, or a Neglect to fulfil it. 
Note the Words Vice or Vertue im- 
ply the Relation of our Actions to 
Men and this World: Sin and Holineſo 
rather imply their Relation to God and 
the other World- 


Natural Good is that which gives us 
Pleaſure or Satisfaction. Natural Evil 


is that which gives us Pain or Grief. 

Happineſs conſiſts in the Attainment 
of the higheſt .and moſt laſting Natural 
Good. Miſery conſiſts in ſuffering the 
higheſt and moſt taſting natural Evil; 
that is in ſhort, Heaven or Hell. 

I proceed now to lay down ſome 
Principles and Rules of Fudement in 
Ane of Morality and Religion. 


The Will of gur Maker, whether diſcovered by 
Reafon or Revelation, carries the bigheſt Authority 
with it, and is therefore the higheſ# Rule of Duty to 
intelligent Creatures; a Conformity or Non-Confor- 
mity to it, determines their Actions to be morally good 
or evil. 

2. Whatſoever is really an immediate Duty toward 


our ſelves or toward our Fellow - Creatures, is more re- 


motely a Duty to God; and therefore in the Practice of 
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it we ſhould have an Eye to the il of God as our 
Rule, and to his Glory as our End. T 

3. Our wiſe and gracious Creator has cloſely united 
our Duty and our Happineſs together; and has connected 
Sin, or Vice, and Puniſhment ;_| that is, he has ordained 
that the higheſt natural Good and Evil ſhould have a cloſe 
Connexion with moral Good and Evil, and that both in 
the Nature of Things, and by his own politive Ap- 
pointment. ; | . 

4. Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due Information in 
order to determine what is Duty, and what is Sin, be- 
cauſe. Happineſs and Miſery. depend upon it. 

5. On this Account our Inclination to preſent temporal 
Good, and our Averſion to preſent temporal Evil, muſt be 
wiſely overbalanced by the Conſideration of future and 
eternal Good: or Evil, that is, Happineſs or Miſery. And 
for this Reaſon we ſhould not omit a Duty, or com- 
mit a Sin, to gain any temporal Good, or to avoid a- 
ny temporal Evil. 8 | 
6. Though our natural Reaſon in a State of Innocence 
might be ſufficient to find out thoſe Duties which were 
neceſſary for an innocent Creature, in order to abide in 
the Favour of his Maker, yet in a fallen State our natu- 
ral Reaſon is by no means ſufficient to find out all that 
is neceſſary to reſtare a ſinful Creature to the divine Fa- 
vour. | 

7. Therefore God hath condeſcended in various Ages 
of Mankind to:reveal to ſinful Men what he requires 
of them in order to their Reſtoration, and has appoint- 
ed in his Word ſome peculiar Matters of Faith and 
Practice, in order to their Salvation. This is called 
revealed Religion, as the Things knowable concerning 
God, and our Duty by the Light of Nature are called 
natural Religion. i 
8. There are alſo many Parts of Morality, and natural 
Religion, or many natural Duties relating to God, to our 
ſelves, and to our Neighbours, which would be ex- 


_ ceeding difficult and tedious for the Bulk of Mankind 


to find out and determine by natural Reaſon; therefore 
it has pleaſed God in this ſacred Book ung 
ion. 
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lation to expreſs the moſt neceſſary Duties of this kind in 
a very plain and eaſy Manner, and made them intelligible 
to Souls of the loweſt Capacity; or they may be very 


_ ealily derived thence by the Uſe of Reaſon. 


9. As there are ſome Duties much more neceſſary, 
and more important than others are, ſo every Duty re- 
quires our Application to underſtand and practiſe it in 
Proportion to its Neceſſity and Importance. | 
10. Where two Duties ſeem to ſtand in Oppoſition 
to each other, and we cannot practiſe both, the /e/5 


_ muſt give Way to the greater, and the Omiſſion of the 


leſs is not ſinful. So ceremonial Laws give Way to mo- 
ral: God will have Mercy and not Sacrifice. | 

11. In Duties of natural Religion, we may judge of 
the different Degrees of their Neceſſity and Impor- 
tance by Reaſon, according to their greater or more ap- 
parent Tendency to the Honour of God and the Good 
of Men: But in Matters of reveal d Religion, tis only 
divine Revelation can certainly inform us what is moſt 
neceſſary and moſt important; yet we may be aſſiſted 
alſo in that Search by the Exerciſes of Reaſon. 

12. In Actions wherein there may be forme Scruple 
about the Duty or Lawfulneſs of them, we ſhould chooſe 
always the ſafeſt Side, and abſtain as far as we can from 
the Practice of Things whoſe Lawfulneſs we ſuſ⸗ 
pect. | 

13. Points of the greateſt Importance in human Life, 
or in Religion, are generally the moſt evident, both in 
the Nature of Things, and in the Werd of God; and 
where Points of Faith or Practice are exceeding difficult 
to find out, they cannot be exceeding important. This 
Propoſition may be proved by the Goodneſs and Faith- 
fulneſs of God, as well as by Experience and Obſer- 
vation. | | 

14. In ſome of the outward Practices and Forms of 
Religion, as well as human Affairs, there is frequently 
a preſent Neceſſity of ſpeedy Aclion one Way or another: 
In ſuch a Caſe, haviag ſurveyed Arguments on both 
Sides, as far as our Time and Circumſtances admit, we 


muſt guide our Practice by thofe Reaſons which * 
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moſt probable, and ſeem at that Time to overbalance the 


reſt; yet always reſerving Room to admit further 


Light and Evidence, when ſuch Occurrences return 
again. Tis a Preponderation of circumſtantial Arguments 


that muſt determine our Actions in a thouſand Occur- 


rences. * yy 


15. We may "alſo determine upon probable Ar uments 


where the Matter is of ſnall Conſequence, and would not 


anſwer the Trouble of ſeeking after Certainty. Life and 
Time are more precious than to have a large Share of. 
them laid. out in ſcrupulous Enquiries, whether ſinoak- 
ing Tobacco, or wearing a Periwig be lawful or no. 

16. In Affairs of greater Importance, and which may 
have a long and laſting, and extenſive Influence on our 
future Conduct or Happineſs, we ſhould not take up 


with Probabilities, if Certainty may be attained. Where 
there is any Doubt on the Mind, in ſuch Caſes we 


ſhould call in the Aſſiſtance of all manner of Circum- 
ſtances, Reaſons, Motives, Conſequences on all Sides: 
We muſt wait longer, and with earneſt Requeſt ſeek 
human and divine Advice before we fully determine 
our Judgment and our Practice, according to the old 
Roman Sentence, Quod ſtatuendum eſi ſemel, deliberan- 
aum eſi diu. 3 1 . 
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'SE.CT. hh W 
Principles and Nules of Judgment in 
Matters of human Prudence. 
IME great Deſign of Prudence, 


* 


as diſtinct from Morality and Re. 


ligion, is to determine and manage eve- 

ry Affair with Decency, and to the beſt 

Adyantage. ; 
N That 
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0 
That is decent, which is agreeable to - 
our State, Condition, or Circumſtances, p 
whether it be in Behaviour, Diſcourſe, p 
That is advantageous, which attains 
the moſt and beſt Purpoſes, and avoids F 
the moſt and greateſt Inconveniences. 1 
As there is infinite Variety i in the Cir. 7 
eumſtances of Perſons, Things, Actions, a 
Times and Places, ſo we muſt be fur- ri 
niſh'd with ſuch general Rules as are 2 
accommodable to all this Variety by a 1 
wiſe Judgment and Diſcretion: For 0 
what is an Act of conſummate Prudence 1 
in ſome Times, Places and Circumſtan- . 
ces, would be conſummate Folly in o- 
thers. Now theſe Rules may be ranged y 
in the following Manner... t 
1. Our Regard to Perſons or Things ſhould 1 E 
ed by the Degree of Concerument we have with them, 
the Relation we have to them, or the Expedatio we 2 
have from them. Theſe ſhould be the Meaſures by whick t 
we ſhould. proportion our Diligence and Application in £ 
any thing that relates to them. 0 
2. We ſhould always conſider whether the Thing { 
we putſue be attainable; whether it be worthy our Pur- { 
ſuit; whether it be wWorthy the Degree f Pur ſuit; whe- P 
ther-it be worthy of the Means uſed in order to attain e 
it. This Raule is, neceſſary both in Matters of Know- | ti 
ledge, and Matters of Pradice. 
3. When the Advantages and Diſadvantages, Convenien- 7 
cies and Inconveniencies of any Action are balanc'd toge- n 


ther, 


; * 
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ther, we muſt finally determine on that Side which 
has the ſuperior Weight; and the ſooner in things which 
are neceffarity and fpeedily to be done or determined. 
4. If Advantages and Diſadvantages in their own Na- 
ture are equal, then thoſe which are moſt certain or 
likely as to the-Event, ſhould turn the Scale of our judg- 
ment, and, determine our Practice. „ 


F. Where the 1mprobabilizies of Succeſs or Advantage 
are greater than the Probabilities, it is not Prudence to 
act or venture. Tis proper to enquire whether this 
be not the Caſe in almoſt all Lotterie; for they that 
hold Stakes will certainly ſecure Part to themſelves; 
and only the Remainder being divided into Prizes muſt 


£ 


render the Tmprobability of Gain to each Adventurer 
greater than the Probability. | | 
6. We ſhould nat deſpiſe or neglect any real Advan- 
tage, and abandon the Purſuit of it, though we can- 
not attain all the Advantages, that we deſire. This 
would be to act like Children, who are fond of ſome- 
thing which ſtrikes their Fancy moſt, and ſullen and 
regardleſs of every thing elſe, if they are not humour d 
in that Fancy. SIS ; 
7. Tho”. a general Knowledge of Things be uſeful in 
Science and in human Life, yet we ſhould content our 
ſelves with a- more Ape Knowledge of thoſe 
things which have the leaſt Relation to our chief 
End and Deſign. i 
8. This Rule holds good alſo in Matters of Buſmeſs" 
and Practice, as well as in Matters of Knowledge; and 
therefore we ſhould nat graſp at every thing, leſt in the 
End we attain nothing. Perſons that either by an In- 
conſtancy of Temper, or by a vain Ambition, will pur- 
ſue every Sort of Art and Science, Study and Buſineſs, 
ſeldom grow excellent in any one of them: And Pro- 
jeckors who form twenty Schemes, ſeldom uſe ſuffici- 
ent Application to finiſh one of them, or make it turn 
to ( TITER | 
9. Take Heed of delaying and trifling amongſt the 
Means inſtead of reaching at the End,, Take heed of 
walting a Life in mere ſpeculative Studies, which is cal- 
A | led 
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led to Action and Employment : Dwell not too long in 
philoſophical, mathematical, or grammatical Parts of Learn- 
ing, when your chief Deſign is Law, Phyſick, or Di- 
vmity. Don't ſpend the Day in gathering Flowers by 
the Way Side, left Night come upon you before you 
arrive at your Journey's End, and then you will not 
reach it. . | 

10. Where the Caſe and Cireumſtances of wiſe and 
good Men reſemble our own Caſe and Circumſtances, we 
may borrow a great deal of Inſtruction toward our 
prudent Conduct from their Example, as well as in all 
Caſes we may learn much from their Converſation and 
Advice, | NR 30h 

11. After all other Rules remember this, that mere 
Speculation in Matters of human Prudence can never be 
a perfect Director without Experience and Obſervation. 
We may be content therefore in our younger Years 
to commit ſome unavoidable Miſtakes in Point of Pru- 
dence, and we ſhall ſee Miſtakes enough in the Con- 
duct of others, both which ought to be treaſur'd up a- 
mongſt our uſeful Obſervations, in order to teach us better 
Judgment for Time to come. Sometimes the Miſtakes, | 
Imprudences and Follies which ourſelves or others have 
been guilty of, give us brighter and more effectual Leſ- 
ſons of Prudence, than the wiſeſt Caunſels, and the 
dpireſt Examples could ever have done. 
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Principles and Rules of ſudgment in : 
Matters of human Teſtimony. | 
1 | a 

H E Evidence of human Teſt:- f 

mony is not ſo proper to lead us b 

n 


into the Knowledge of the Eſſence and 
5 inward 
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inward: Nature of Things, as to ac- 
quaint us with the Exiſtence of Things, 


and to inform us of Matters of Fatt 
both paſt and preſent. And tho there 
be a great deal of Fallibility in the Te- 
ſtimony of Men, yet there are ſome 
Things we may be almoſt as certain of, 
as that the Sun ſhines, | or "that foe 
Twenties make a Hundred. Who is 
there at London that knows any thing 
of the World, but believes there. is ſuch 


a City as Paris in France; that the 


Pope dwells at Rome, that Julius Celar 
was an Emperor, ot that, Luther. had a 
great Hand in the Reformation 2 

If we obſerve the following Rules, 
we may arrive at ſuch a Certainty in 
many Things of human Teſtimony, as 
that tis morall impoſſible we ſhould 
be deceived, i. e. We may obtain a ub. 
ral Certain. 

1. Let us conſider whether the Thing 1 be 


in itſelf poſſible; if not, it can never be credible, who» 


ſoever relates it. 

2. Conſider fart her whether it be probable, whether there 
are any concurring Circumſtances to prove it, beſide the 
mere Teſtimony. of the Perſon that relates it. Icons 
fels if theſe laſt Conditions are wanting, the thing may 
be true, but then it ought to bave the Bre Teſti- 
mag, to ſupport it. 81550 


; 8 35 Con- 
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1 3. Conſider whether the Perſon, who relates it be 
F | capable of knowing the Truth: Whether, be a; hilful 
| Judge in fuch Matters, if it be à Buſineſs of Art, or a 
3 Nice Appearance in Nature, or ſome curious: Experi- 
ment in Philoſophy. But if it be a mere Occurrence in 
F Life, a plain, ſenſible Matter of Fact, 'tis enough to en- 
1 quire Whether he who relates it were an Eye or Ear- 
4 Witneſs, or whether he himſelf had it only by Haar. 
| ſay, or can trace it up to the Original. 
| 4. Conſider whether the Narrator be hozeft and 
faithful, as well as skilful: Whether be bath 20 Biaſs 
upon his Mind, no ne Gain or Profit by believing 
| or reporting it, no Intergſti or Principle which might 
| warp his own Belief alide from Truth, or which might 
| | tempt him to prevaricate, to ſpeak fallly, or to give 
a Repreſentation alittle different from the naked Truth 
1 of Things. In ſhort, whether there be no Orcafion f 
| Suſpicion concerning his Report. 

5. Conſider whether ſeveral Perſons agree together in 
the Report of this Matter; and if ſo, then whether theſe 
Perſons who joyn'd together i in their Teſtimony, might 
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F? not be ſuppos'd to combine together in a Falſhood. W he- 
1 ther they are Perſons of ſufficient Skill, Probity and Cre- 
21 dit, It might be alſo enquired whether they are of 
F different Nations, Sects, Parties, Opinions, or . 
1 For the more divided they are in all theſe, the more like- 
1 ly is their Report to be true, if they agree together in 
44 their Account of the fame Thing ; and eſpecially if W 
= perſiſt in it without wavering. 
= 6. Conſider further, whether the Report were 'capa- 
3 þ ble of being eaſily refuted at firſt it it had not been true; 
= if o, this confirms the Teſtimony. 
| \ 7. Enquire yet again, whether there hath been a 
W | conſtant, uniform Tradition and Belief of this Matter from 
1 the very firſt Age or Time when the Thing was tranſ- 
1% acted, without any reaſonable Doubts or Contradicti- 
v ons, Or, 


8. If any Part of it hath been doubted by any con- 
ſderable Perſons, whether it has been ſearched our and 
afterwards — by having all the Scruples and 

Doubts 
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Doubts removed. In either of theſe Caſes the Teſti- 


mony becomes more firm and credible, | 
9. Enquire on the other Hand, whether there are 


any conſiderable Objections remaining againſt the Belief of 


that Propoſition ſo atteſted. Whether there be any 
thing very improbable in the thing itſelf, Whether any 
concurrent Circumſtances ſeem to oppoſe it. Whether any 
Perſon or Perſons give a poſtive and plam Teſtiniony a- 
gainſt it, Whether they are equally ilſul, and equally 
faithful as thoſe who aſſert it. Whether they be as 
many or more in Number, and whether they might 
have any ſecret Biaſs or Influence on them to contra- 
dict it. | = Wk ES, 
10. Sometimes the entire Silence of a Thing may have 
Tomething of Weight toward Deciſion of a [doubtful 
Point of Hiſtory, or a Matter of human Faith, (vix.) 
Where the Fatt is pretended to be publick, if the Per- 
ſons who are ſilent about it were skilful to obſerve; 
and could not but know ſuch an Occurrence; if they 
were engaged by Principle or by Intereſt to. have de- 
clared it; if they had fair Opportunity to ſpeak of it: 
And theſe Things may tend to make à Matter ſuſpi- 
cious, if it be not very well atteſted by poſitive Proof. 
11. Remember that in ſome Reports there are h 
Marks of Falſhood than of Truth, and in others there arg 
more Marks of Truth than of Falſhood. By a Compuriſo: 
of all theſe things together, and putting every Argu- 
ment on one Side, and the other into the Balance, ive 
muſt form as good a judgment as we can which Sid 
proponderates ;. and give a ſtrong or a feeble Aſſent or 
iſſent, or withhold our Judgment entirely, according 
to greater or leſſer Evidence, according to more plain or 
dubious Marks of. Truth or Fal/hood. 
12. Obſerve that in Matters of human Teſtimony, 
there is oftentimes a great Mixture of Truth with Falſe 
hood in the Report itſelf; Some Parts of the Story 


: 2 Þ PS 1 ; Eg 2 
may be perfectly ti ue, and ſam? utterly falſe; and ſome 


may have ſuch a blended Confufion of Circumſtances 
which are a little warpt aſide from the Truth, and 
miſrepreſented, that there is need of good Skill and 
| SA Accuracy 
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Accuracy to form a Judgment concerning them, and 
determine which Part is true, and which is falſe, The 
whole Report is not to be believed, becauſe ſome Parts 
are indubitably true, nor the whole to be rejected, becauſe 
ſome Parts are as evident Falſhoods. 


We may draw two remarkable Ob- 


ſervations from this Cection. 


. Obſferv. I. How certain is the Truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion, and particu- 
larly of the Reſurrection of Chriſt, which 
is a Matter of Fact on which Chriſti- 
anity is built! We haye almoſt all the 
concurrent Evidences that can be de- 
rived from human Teſtimony joining to 
confirm this glorious Truth. The Fact 
is not impoſlible ; concurrent Circum- 
ſtances caſt a favourable Aſpect on it; 
it was forctold by one who wrought 
Miracles, and therefore not unlikely, nor 
unexpected: The Apoſtles and firſt Diſ- 
ciples were Eye and Ear-Witneſſes, for 


they converſed with their riſen Lord; 


they were the moſt plain, honeſt Men 
in themſelves; the Temptations of 
worldly Intereſts did rather diſcourage 
their Belicf and Report of it: They all 
agree in this Matter, tho they were Men 
of different Characters; Phariſees. and 
Fiſhermen, and Publicans, Men of Juda 
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and Galilee, and perhaps ſome Heathens, 
who were early converted: The Thing 


might eaſily have been diſproved if it 


were falſe; it hath been conveyed by 
conſtant Tradition and Writing down 
to our Times; thoſe who at firſt doubt- 
ed, were afterwards convinced by cer- 
tain.Proofs ; nor have any pretended to 
give any Proof of the contrary, but 
merely deny'd the Fact with Impu- 
dence in Oppoſition to all theſe Evi- 
CERES. 

Obſerv. II. How weak is the Faith. 
which is due to a Multitude of things in 
antient human Hiſtory ! For tho many 
of theſe Criteria, or Marks of Credibi- 
lity are found plainly'in the general and 


publick Facts, yet as to a Multitude of 


Particulars, how deficient are they' in 
ſuch Evidence as ſhould demand our 


 Aﬀent? Perhaps there is nothing that 


ever was done in all paſt Ages, and 
which was not a publick Fact, ſo well 
atteſted as the Reſurrection of Chriſt. 
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Principles and Rules of 7 udgment in 
Matters of divine Teſtimony. 


S human Teſtimony acquaints us 
| with Matters of Fact, both paſt 
and preſent, which lye beyond the Reach 
of our own perſonal Notice, ſo divine 
Teſtimony is ſuited to inform us both of 
the Nature of Things, as well as Mat- 
ters of Fact, and of Things future, as 
well as preſent or paſt. 
| Whatloever | is dictated to us by God 
inſpired, muſt be believed with full Al. 
ſurance. Reaſon demands us to believe 
whatſoever divine Revelation diQatecs ; 
For God is perfectly wiſe, and cannot 
be deceived; he is faithful and good, 
and will not veecivo his Creatures: And 
when Reaſon has found out the certain 
Marks or Credentials of divine Teſti. 
mony to belong to any Propoſition, 
there remains then no further Enquiry 
to be made, but only to find out the 


true Scnſe and Meaning of that which 
God 


II. 
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God has revealed, for Reaſon itſelf de- 


mands the Belief of it. 


Now divine Teſtimony or Revelati- 
an requires theſe following Credentials. 


1. That the Propoſitions or Doctrines revealed be 
not incanſiſtent with Reaſon, for intelligent Creatures can 
never be bound to believe real inconſiſtencies. There- 
fore we are ſure the Popiſh Doctrine of Tranſubſtanti- 
ation is not a Matter of divine Revelation, becauic tis 
contrary to all our Senſes, and our Rea/on, even in their 
proper Exerciſes. ä 

God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of 
himſelf, and agreeable to his own Nature and divine 
Per fections. Now many of theſe Perſections are diſ- 
coverable by the Light of Reaſon, and whatſoever is 
inconſiſtent with theſe Per fections, cannot be a divine 
Revelation, But let it be noted that in Marters of Practice 
toward our Fellom- Creatures, God may command us to 
act in a Manner contrary to What Reaſon would di- 
rect antecedent to that Command. So Abraham was 
commanded to offer up his Son a. Sacriſce: The Iſraelites 


were ordered to borrow of the Egyptians without pay- 


ing them, and to plunder and ſlay the Inhabitants of 
Canaan: Becauſe God has a ſovereign Right to all 
Things, and can with Equity diſpoſſeſs his Creatures 
of Life, and every Thing which he has given them, 
and eſpecially ſuch ſinful Creatures as Mankind; and 
he can appoint whom he pleaſes to be the Inſtruments 
of this juſt Diſpoſſeſſion or Deprivation, So that 
theſe divine Commands are not really mconſiſtent with 
right Reaſon; for whatſoever is fo cannot be believed 
where that Incon/ifeency appears. | FLO 

2. Upon the {ame Account the whole Doctrine of Re- 
velation muſt be conſiftent with itſelf ; every Part of it 
muſt be conſiſtent with each other: And though in 
Points of Practice latter Revelation may repeal or can- 
cel former divine Laws, yet in Matters of Belief no 
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latter Revelation can be inconſiſtent with what has 
been heretofore revealed. 

3. DivineRevelation muſt be confirmed by ſome divine 
and ſupernatural Apfearances, ſome extraordinary Signs or 
Tokens, Viſions, Voices, or Miracles wrought, or Prophecies 
fulfilled. There muſt be ſome Demonſtrations of the 
Preſence and Power of God, ſuperior to all the Pow- 
ers of Nature, or the ſettled Connection which God 
as Creator, has eſtabliſned among his Creatures in this 
viſible World. 

4. If there are any ſuch extraordinary and wonder- 
ful Appearances and Operations brought to: conteſt 
with, or to oppoſe dix ine Revelation, there muſt and 
always will be ſuch a Superiority on the Side of that Re- 
velation which is truly divine, as to manifeſt that God 
is there. This was the Caſe when the Egyptian Sor- 
cerers contended with Moſes: but the Wonders which 


 AMefes wrought did ſo far tranſcend the Power of the 


Magicians, as made them confeſs, *Twas the Finger of 
God. 

7. Theſe divine Appearances or Atteſtations to Re- 
velation muſt be either known to ourſelves, by our own 
perſonal Obſervation of them, or they muſt be ſuſſici- 
ently atteſted by others, according to the r and 
Rules by which Matters of human Faith are to be judg- 
ed in the foregoing Section. 

Thoſe who live in the Nations and Ages where Mi- 
racies were wrought, Were Eye and Ear-Witneſſes of 
os Truth and Divinity of the Revelation; but we 

ho live in theſe diſtant Ages, muſt have them derived 
= to us by juſt and unconteſtable Hiſtory and Tra- 
dition. We alſo even in theſe diſtant Times may ſee 
the Accompliſhments of ſome antient Predictions, and 
thereby obtain that Advantage toward the Confirmati- 
on of our Faith in divine Revelation beyond what thoſe 
Perſons enjoyed who lived when the Predidtions were 
pronounc'd. 

6. There is another very conſiderable Confirmation 
of divine Teſtimony; and that is, when the Doctrines 

; themſelves 


i 
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themſelves either on the Publication or the Belief of 
them produce ſupernatural Effects. Such were the mira- 
culous Powers which were communicated ro Believers 
in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, the Conver/ion of Fews 
and Gentiles, the amazing Succeſs of the Goſpel of Chriſt 
without human Aid, and in Oppoſition to a thouſand 
Impediments. Its Power in changing the Hearts and 
Lives of ignorant and vicious Heathens, and wicked 
and profane Creatures in all Nations, and filling them 


with a Spirit of Vertue, Piety and Goodnefs, Where- 
ſoever Perſons' have found this Effect in their own 


Hearts, wrought by a Belief of the Goſpel of Chrift, 
they have a Witnefs in themfelves of the Truth of it, 
and abundant Reaſon to believe it divine, 


OF the Difference between Rea ſon and Revelation, and 


the Superiority of the Latter, ice raore in Chap. II. 
Sef. 9. and Chap. IV. Direct. 6. i 


ee 
Principles and Rules of judging, con 


cerning Things paſt, preſent, and to 
come, by the mere Uſe of Reaſon. 
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HO we attain the greateſt AC 
' | furance of Things paſt and future 
by divine Faith, and learn many Mat- 
ters of Fact both paſt and preſent: by 
human Faith, yet Reaſon allo may in a 
good Degree aſſiſt us to judge of Mat- 
ters of Fact both paſt, preſent, and to 
come, by the following Principles. 

1 1. There 


ol l 
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1. There is a 9 em of Beings round about us, ob 
which we ourſelves are a Part, which we call the 
World ; and in this World there is a Courſe of Nature, 
or a ſettled Order of Cauſes, Effects, Antecedents, Con- 
comitants, Conſequents, &c. from which the Author of 
e doth not vary but upon very important Occa- 
ions. | 

2. Where Aatecedents, Concomitants and Conſequents, 
Cauſes and Effects, Signs and Things ſignify d, Subjects and 
Adjuncts are neceſſarily connected with cach other, we 
may infer the Cauſes from the Effects, and Effects 
from Cauſes, the Antecedents from the Conſequents, 
as well Conſequents from Antecedents, & c. and there - 
by be pretty certain of many Things both paſt, preſents 
and to come. Tis by this Principle that Aſtronomers can 
tell what Day and Hour the Sun and Moon were eclipfed 
five hundred Years ago, and predict all future Eclipſes as f 
long as the World ſhall ſtand. They can tell preciſely 
at what Minute the Sun riſes or ſets this Day at Pequin 
in China, or what Altitude the Dog-far had at Midnight 
or Midnoon in Rome, on the Day when Julius Ceſar was C 

in. Gardeners upon the fame Principle can foretel 
the Months when every Plant will be in Bloom, and the Plow- 
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where the Cauſes, Es, Fc. are not entirely the 
fame. PE ba 
4. Where there is but a probable and uncertain Connecti- 
on between Antecedents, Concomitaurs and Conſaquents, 
we can give but a Conjecture, or & probable Determi- 
nation, If the Clouds gather, or the Wearher-Glaſs /mks ; 
we 
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we ſuppoſe will rain: If a Man ſpit Blood frequently 
with N bing, we ſuppoſe his Lungs are hurt: If very 
dangerqus Symptoms appear, we expect his Death. 

© 57 Where Cauſes operate freely with a Libetty of 1 In- 
difference to this or the contrary, there. we cannot certain: 
ly know what the Effect will be: For it ſeems to be 
contingent, and thg certain Knowledge of it belongs on- 
ly to God. This is, the Caſe in the greateſt Part of 
buyman Actions. 

6. Let wiſe Men by a laſt Obſervation of human Na- 
ture will give very probable ConjeRures in this Matter: 
allo concerning Thiog 7s Pat, ar Things future, began! 
Aman Nature 10 all Ages ang Nat! | 


* 
like Caſes in former Times. This made the eee 
Marcus Autoninus to ſay, By looking back into Hiſtory, 


„ and conſidering the Fate nd Revolutions of Govern- 


e ments," you will he able to uz a Gueſs, aud MAH pto> 
1 Meß upon the Future. For DE paſl, preſent, aud ts 


* come, are ſirangely uniforms, and of a Colour ; and are 
«.. commonly caſt m the [ame o that upon the 
« Matter, for LL uma Life may. re DLL 


RG 5 thouſand,” ; Collier's Antoninug, Book VII. | 


7. Tberure alle ſome otber Principles of dog con: 
cerning th Actions of Men in former Ages, be- 
fide BYks. ſfories 'and T raditions, which ate the Medi- 
ums of Söüsehigg human Teſtimony as we may infer 
the Sul and Mag uificence of the Agtients, by ſame Fr 
ments of their Statues, and Ruins of. their Buildings. we 
know what Roman Legian came into Great Britain by 
Numbers of Bucht dug out of the Earth in fame Parts 
of the Iſland, with the Marks of ſome partigular Legi 
upon them, "which muſt have been wha kata "ek 
in Brick- .making. We rectily ſome Miſtakes in Hi- 
ſtory by, Statues, Coins, old Altars, Utenſils of War, &c. 
We confum or — ſome pretended Traditions 

6 and 


/  Parl 
and hiſtorical Writings, br Medals, Images, Pictures, 
Urns, g 
Thus I have gone —_— all thoſe 
particular Objetts of our Fudement 
which J firſt propos d, nd have laid 
down Principles and Rules by which 
b may ſafely conduct ourſelves there- 
There is a Variety of other Objects 
e which we are occaſionally 
called to paſs a Judgment, ( vis.) The 
Characters of Perſons, the Value and 
Worth of Things, the Senſe and Mean- 
ing of particular Writers, Matters of 
Mit, Oratory, Poe, Matters of Equity 
in Fudicial Courts, Matters of Traffick 
and Commerce betwixt Man and Man, 


which would bc endleſs to enumerate. 


But if the general and ſpecial Rules of 
Judgment which have been mentioned 
in theſe two laſt Chapters are treaſur d 
up in the Mind, and wrought into the 
very Temper of our Souls in our young- 


er Years, they will lay a Foundation for 


juſt and regular Judgment. concerning 
a thouſand ſpecial Occurrences in the 
reltzihus, civil, and learned Life. 
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S the firſt Work of the Mind 
is Perception, whereby our 
Ideas are framed, and the ſe- 
ß cond is Judgment, which joins, 
or disjoins our Ideas, and forms a Pro. 
poſition, ſo the third Operation of the 
Mind is Reaſoning, which joins ſeveral 
Propoſitions together, and makes a Sy/lo- 

_ giſm, that is, an Argument whereby we 
I are 
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are wont to infer ſomething that is leſs 
known, from Truths which are more cui. 
dent. 


ſider more particularly 

1. The Nature of a Syllogiſm, and 
the Parts of which tis compoſed. 
2. The ſeveral Kinds of Syllogiſms, 
with particular Rules relating to them. 

3. The Doctrine of Sophiſms, or falſe 
Reaſoning, together with the Means of 
avoiding them, and the Mauner of ſol- 
ving or anſwering them. 

4. Some general Rules to direct our 
Reaſoning. 
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> F the mere Perception of two 


whether they agree or diſagree, 
then all Propoſitions would be 
Matters of "I or fr t «UE 


ples; 


— 


In treating of this Subjeck, let us con? 


T2 Ideas would always ſhew us 
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ples, and there would: be go Dig of 
Reaſoning, or drawing any Canſeguen- 
ces. Tis the Narrowneſs of the human 
Mind which introduces the Neseſſity 
of Reaſoning. When we are unable to 
judge of the Truth ox Falſhood of a: 
Propoſition in an immediate Manner, by 
the mere Contemplation of its Sabjact 
and Predicate, we are then conſtrain dito 
uſe a Medium, and to compare each of 
them with ſome third Idea, that by ſer. 
ing how far they agree or dilagzee with 
it, we may be able te judge hew far 
they agree or diſagree among them 
ſelves: As, if there are two Eines A and B. 
and I know not whether they are equal 
or no, I take a third Line C, or an Inch, 
and apply it to each of them; if it agree 
with them both, then I infer that A and 
B are equal; but if it agree with age 
and not with tother, then I conclude 
Aand B are unequal: If it agree with 
neither of them, there can be no Com- 
Pari, % dein bas alt 
So if the Queſtion be whether God: 
muſt be worſhipped, we ſeek a third 
Idea, ſuppoſe the Idea of a Creator, and 


lay, | 
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that fo far as two propos'd Ideas agree 
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Our Creator muſt be worſhipped.” 4 
Cod is our Creator. | 
Therefore God muſt be wirfbibped,”: 
The Compariſon of this third Idea, 

with the two diſtinct Parts of the Que- 

ſtion, uſually requires two Propoſitions, 
which are called the Premiſes: The 
third Propoſition which is drawn from 
them is the Concluſion, wherein the Que- | 
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ſtion itſelf is anſwered, and the Subject 


and Predicate join d either in the Nega- 
tive or the Affirmative. __ 

The Foundation” of all Affirmative 
Concluſions is laid in this general Truth, 


to any third Idea, they agree alſo among 
themſelves. The Character of Creator 
agrees to God, and Worſhip agrees to a 
Creator, therefore” Worfoip agrees to 
God. 
The Foundation of all Negative Con- | 
cluſions is this, that where one of the 
two propoſed Ideas agrees with the third 
Idea, and the other diſagrees with it, 
they muſt needs diſagree ſo far alſo 
with one another; as, if no Sinners are 
happy, and if Angels are happy, then 
Angels are not Sinners. | 
Thus 
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Thus it appears what is the ſtrict and 
juſt Notion of a Syllagiſin: It is a Sen- 

tence or Argument made up of three 
Propoſitions ſo diſpoſed, as that the laſt 
is neceſſarily infer d from thoſe which 
go before, as in the Inſtances which have 
been juſt mentioned. 

In the Conſtitution of a S mlogiſin two 
Things may be conſidered (ViS.). ng. 
Matter and the Form of it. 

The Matter of which a Syllogiſm is 
made up, is three Propoſitions; and 
theſe three Propoſitions are made up of 
three Ideas or Terms variouſly join'd. 
The three Terms are called the remote 
Matter of a Syllogiſm, and the three 
Propoſitions, the Proxime or immediate 
Matter of it. 

The three Terms are named the 
Major, the Minor, and the Middle. 

The Predicate of the Concluſion is 
called the major Term, becauſe tis ge- 
nerally of larger Extenſion than the mi. 
nor Term, or the Subject. The major 
and minor Terms are called the Ex: 
rremes. 

The middle Term is the third Idea in: 
vented and diſpoſed in two Propoſiti- 

| Ons 


426 LOGICK: Or, Part III. ( 
ons in ſuch a Manner as to ſhew the 
Connection between the major and mi- 
nor Term in the Concluſion; for which. 
Reaſon the middle Term irſelf | is ſome- 
times called the Argument. 

That Propoſition which contains the 
Predicate of the Concluſion, connected 
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led the major. Propoſition, whereas the. 
minor Propoſition connects the middle 
Term with the Subject of the. Conclu- 
ſion, and is ſometimes called the 4 
ſumption. 
ote, this exact Diſtinaion of the 

ſeveral Parts of a Syllogiſm, and of the 
major and minor Terms connected with 
the middle Term, in the major and mi- 
nor Propoſitions, does chiefly belong to 
ſimple or categorical Syllogiſms, of which ( 
we ſhall ſpeak in the next Chapter, tho 
all Syllogiſms. whatſocyer have ſome- 
thing analogical to it. 

The Form of a Syllogiſm is the fram- 
ing and diſpoling of the Premiſſes ac- | 
cording to Art, or juſt Principles of 
Reaſoning, and the regular Inference of 
the ebe Rem em. Ci 
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The Act of Reaſoning. or inferring 
one thing from another, is generally ex- 
preſt and known by the Particle There- 
fore, when the Argument is formed ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art; tho' in 
common Diſcourſe or Writing, ſuch 
cauſal Particles as For, Becauſe, manifeſt 
the Act of Reaſoning as well as the 
zHative Particles Then and Therefore: 
And whereſoever any of theſe Words 
are uſed, there is a perfect Sy llogiſm 
expreſt or imply d. On 
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Of the various Kinds of Syllogiſms, 
with particular Rules relating 
10 then, „ 


b PI a 


Rr YLLOGISMS are divid- 
3 $ | cd into various Kinds, either 
ceording to the Queſtion 
n which is proved by them, ac. 
cording to the Nature and Compoſition 
of them, or according to the middle 


erm, 
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Term, which is us d to prove the Que- 
ſtion. 5 | 
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'Srcr. I. 
Of univerſal and particular Sllagiſins, 
both negative and affirmative.” N 


Ccording to the Queſtion which is 
to be proved, fo Syllogiſms are 
divided into 1niver ſal Affirmative, uni- 
Verſal Negative, dee Affirmative, 
and particular We eo ies This is of. 
ten called a Diviſion of Syllogiſms 
drawn from the Concluſion ; for ſo ma- 
ny ſorts of Concluſions there may be 
which are marked with the Letters A, 
E, I, O. _ 

In an univerſal Lg 9 iy Ilogiſmn, 
one Idea is proved univerſally to agree 
with another, and may be univerſally 


f 


affirmed of it, as every Sin deſerves 


Death, every unlawful Wiſh is a Sin; 
therefore every unlawful W. * deſerves 
Death. 


In an univerſal negative Syllogiſm, 
one Idea i is proved to diſagree with a- 


nother 


& 
by 
4 
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nother Idea univerſally, and may bethns 
deny'd of. it; - AS, g In uſtice” cun be 


pleaſing to God; all Perfection for the 


Sake of Conſcience is Injuſtice; there- 
fore no Perſecution... far Conſcience Sake 
can be pleaſing to God. 

Particular Affirmative, and particu- 


lar negative SyYjogiſms may be caſily un 


derſtood by what is ſaid of Uni verſals, 
and there will be ſufficient Examples 
given of all theſe in the next Section. 


The general Principle upon which 


theſe univerſal and particular Syllogiſms 
are founded is this; Whatſoever is af- 
firmed” or denied univerſally of any 
Idea, may be affirmed or denyed of all 
the particular Kinds or Beings, which 
are contained in the Extenſion of that 
univerſal Idea, So the Deſert of Death 
is affirmed univerſally of Hin, and an 
unlawful Miſh is one particular Kind 


of Hin, which is contained in the uni- 


verſal Idea of Sin, therefore the Deſert 
of Death may be affirmed concerning 


an unlawful Wiſh. And ſo of the 


Reſt. | 
Note, in the Dodtrine of Syllogiſms, 
a ſingular and an indefinite Propoſition, 
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are ranked. among Univerſals, as was 
before obſcryed | in the Peer of Pro: 


poſitions. Sat 35 aw 

bas 3 9 3 by 

O f plan fol . und rheir 
lb. * 55 
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HF. next Diviſion of Syllog iſms 


b into nge and compound. „This 


is drawn from the Nature and ae e 
3 of them. 

__ S\yllogiſms are made up of three 
Propoſitions : Compound Syllogiſms con. 
tain more than three Propoſitions, and 
may be formed into two or more Sy. 
logiſms. 212 1 
Single Syllog iſm, tor Diſlinction Sake, 
may be divided into * Simple Complex, 
and Conjunttive. 

Thoſe are properly called ſimaple or 
een 8 fn which are made 
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* As Ideas and Propolitions are divided into fi et 
and compound, and ſingle are ſub- divided into ſonple and 
complex; ſo there are the ſame Diviſions and Subdiviſi- 
ons apply'd to Syllogiſms. 


I up 
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uß of three 1 8 — ſmole; or categorical 


Propoſu itions, wherein the middle Term 
is evidently and regularly joined with 
one Part of the Queſtion in the ma- 
jor Propoſition, and with t other in the 
minor, whence there follews a plain, 
ſingle Concluſion; as, every . human 


Vertue is to be ſought with Diligence; 


Prudence is a human Verte; . there- 
fore Prudence is to be ſought + dili- 
gently. 


Note; Tho 5 Terms. of ,ÞPropo, 


tions may, be complex, yet where the 


Compoſition of the Whole Argument 
is thus plain, fing le ad regular, it is 
properly called a 2 7mple Syllogiſm, ſince 
the Complexion does not belong to the 
ſyllogiſtic Form of it. 

Simple Syllogiſms have ſeveral Rules 
belonging to them, which being ob- 
ſerved, will generally ſecure us "from 
falſe Inferences: But theſe Rules being 
founded on four general Axtioms, tis 
neceſſary to mention theſe Axioms bes 
forehand, for the Uſe of thoſe who will 


enter into the ſpeculative Reaſons of all 
theſe Rules. 


Axiom 


an COGICS: Or. Fanii. 
Axiom 1. Particular Propoſitions are contained in 
Univerſals, and may be inferr'd from them; but Uni- 
verſals are not contained in Particulars, nor can be in- 
ferr'd from them. 5 EO do: 
Axiom 2. In all univerſal Propoſitions, the Subject is 
univerſal: In all particular Propoſitions, the Subject is 
particular. 5 | 3 
Axiom 3. In all affirmative Propoſitions, the Predi- 
cate has no greater Extenſion than the Subject; for 
its Extenſion is reſtrained by the Subject, and therefore 
tis always to be eſteemed as a particular Idea. Tis 
by mere Accident, if it ever be taken univerſally, and 
cannot happen but in ſuch univerſal or ſingular Propo- 
fitions as are reciprocal. | | 
Axiom 4. The Predicate of a negative Propoſition is 
always taken univerſally, for in its whole Extenfion it 
is deny'd of the Subject. If we ſay no Stone is wege- 
table, we deny all ſorts of Vegetation concerning Stones. 


The Rules of ſinple, regular Syllogiſms 
J ERNIE. + _ 


Rule 1. The middle Term muſt not be taken twice par- 
zicularly, but once at leaſt univerſally, For if the middle 
Term be taken for two different Parts or Kinds of the 
ſame univerſal Idea, then the Subject of the Concluſi- 
on is compared with one of theſe Parts, and the Pre- 
dicate with another Part, and this will never fhew 
whether that Subject and Predicate agree or diſagree: 
There will then be four diſtinct Terms in the Syllogiſm, 
and the two Parts of the Queſtion will not be com- 
pared with the ſame third Idea; as if I ſay, ſome Men 
are pious, and ſome Men are Robbers, I can never infer 
that ſme Robbers are pious, for the middle Term Men 
being taken twice particularly, tis not the ſame Men who 
are ſpoken of in the major and minor Propoſitions, 

Rule II. Ihe Terms in the Concluſton muſt never be 1ak- 
en more uni v:iſally than they are in the Premiſſes, The 
Reaſon is derived from the firſt Axiom, that Generals 
can never be inferrd from Particulars, 

| Rule 
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Rule III. A negative:Concluſion cannot be proved 6 


two affirmative. Premiſſes. For when the two Terms of | 


the Concluſion are united or agree to the middle Term. 


it does not follow by any Means that they diſagree 


with one an 


F 
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Rule IV. + one of the Premiſſes be negative, the Con- 
cluſion muſt be negative. For if the middle Term be 
deny'd of either Part of the Concluſion, it may ſhehy 
that the Terms of the Concluſion. diſagree, but it can 


never ſhew that they agree. 

Rule V. F either of the Premiſſes be particular, the Con- 
eluſio muſt be particular. This may be proved for the 
moſt Part from the firſt Axiom. 


Theſe two laſt Rules are ſometimes united in this 


ſingle Sentence, The Concluſion always follows the weaker 
Part of the Premiſſes. Now Negatives and Particulars 
are counted inferior to Affirmatives and Univerfals. \” 


- Rule VI. From two negative Premiſſes nothing can bs 
concluded. For they ſeparate the middle Term both 


from the Subject and Predicate of the Concluſion, 
and when two Ideas diſagree to a third,” we cannot 
in that they either agree or diſagree with each a. 
Yet where the Negation is a Part of the middle Term; 
the two Premiſſes may look like Negatives according 
to the Words, but one of them is affirmative inSenſe ; 
as, What has no Thought cannot reaſm; but a Worm has 
no Thought, therefore a Worm cannot reaſon; The. minor 
Propoſition does really affirm the middle Term cons 
corny the Subject (viz.) a Worm is what has uo 
Thought; and thus it is properly in this Syllogiſm an 
affirmatruve Propoſition, . 3 1 e349 
Rule VII. From two particular Premiſſes, nothing can 
7 concluded. This Rule depends chiefly on the firſt 
iom, _ 0 N 


A more laborious and accurate Proof 
of theſe Rules, and the Derivation of e- 
very Part of them in all poſſible Caſes; 
n : U from 


/ 
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from the foregoing Axioms, require ſo 
much Time, and are of ſo little Impor- 
tance to aſſiſt the right Uſe of Reaſon, 
that tis needleſs to inſiſt longer upon 'em 
here. Sec all this done ipgeniouſly in 
the Logic called, the Art a 1 e 
Part i il. ay ue 1 ee 
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Ain Hl ent arc Ds oy Alt. 
rounded in the common Books of 
Logic, with a Variety of Inventions a- 
bout Moods and Hgures, wherein by 
the artificial Contexture of the Letters 
A, E, I, and O, Men have endcavour'd 
to transform Logic, or the Art of Rea- 
ſoning, into a Sort of Mechaniſm, and 
to teach Boys to ſyllogize, or frame Ar- 
guments and refute them, without any 
real inward Knowledge of the Queſtion. 
This is almoſt in; the ſame Manner as 
School boys have heen taught perhaps in 
e Ycars to compoſe Latin 
Verſes; 
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Verſes 3''1."v. by certain Tahles and 
ares, wit a Variety of Lettets in 
them, wherein by counting every ſinth, 
ſeventh, ot eighth Letter, certain Latin 
Words mould be fram'd in the Form of 
Hewxameters ot Pentameters; and this 
may be done by thoſe who know no 
thing of Zarsen > 21163 5601 
A donfeſs ſome of theſe logical Sub? 
tikies have much more fe tfian theſ 
verſifping Tables, and there is much g- 
genuity diſcovered” in determining thi 
preciſe Number of Syllogiſms that may 
de formed in evety Figure, and giving 
the Reaſons of them yet the Light: af 
Nature, a goed Judgment, and duk Con- 
ſideration Ze Things,” tend more to true 
Reaſoning than all the Ne of 
1 and Figure cd. 

But leſt this Book be a 0 
Sith Defects and Imperfections, it: may 


be proper to give ſhott Hints of that 


which ſome -Logicians. hauę ſpent io 

much Time and Paper upon. 
All the poſſible Combinations of 
three of the Letters A, E, I, O, to make 
three Propoſitions amount to fixty four ; 
but 2 'y four of them are excluded from 
1 forming 


- 
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ſotming true Syllogiſms by the ſeuen 
Nules in the foregoing Section: The 
remaining Ten are variouſſiy diverſified 
by Figures and Moods into Fourteen 
8 TH 
The Figure of a Syllogifin is the pro- 
25 Diſpoſition of the middle Term with 
the Parts of the Queſ tion 
A Mood is the regular Determinati- 
on of . Propoſitions according to their 
Quantity and Quality, z. e. their univer- 
ſal or particular Affirmation or N cgati- 
vn; which are ſignifyd by cettain arti- 
ficial Words wherein the Conſonants 
are neglected, and theſe four Vowels, 
Az E, 1, O, are only regarded. 
There are generally counted three 
Fig ures. 
\ the 5 of them the middle Term 
is the Subject of the major Propoſition, pl 
and the Predicate of the minor. This 8 
contains four Moods ( vis.) Barbara, m 
Celarent, Darii, Ferio. And it is the P. 
Excellency of this Figure that all ſorts 1 
pa 
2 
* 


D. wv 1 bh=s Fen, 


3 #1 of Queſtions or Concluſions may be 
I i proved by it, whether A, E, I, or O, i. e. 
1 univerſal or particular, afficmative or Ne: 


[ q gative, as, 
| Bar. 
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Bar. Every wicked Man is truly miſcrable;.,/ 
ba- All Tyrants are wicked Men; 1 
ra. Therefore all Tyrants are truly miſerable, 7 10 


Ce- He that's alvrays in Fear is not iet : 
la- Covetous Men are always in Fear; Cf) 
rent. Therefore covetous Men are not happy. | 


Da- Whatſvever furthers our Salvation is good for us; 
ri- Some aAfflictions further our Salvation; 


i.  Therefpre ſome Affitions are 25 for us. 


N. not truly deſirable. FN * \ en! 
5 the ſecond Figure the middle Term 
is the Predicate of both the Premiſſes; 
This contains four Moods (v.) Ceſa- 
re, Cameſtrec, Feſtino, Baroco, ald it 
admits only of negative Concluſions; a8, 


| e-. No Liar is fit, to be believed; 2 
| w Every good CheiRinn f is fit to be baer, 511 
e. Therefore no good Chriſtian is a Lia. 
| The Reader may en form: Exams! 
ples of the Reſt. Ie 21279111 
The third Figure requires that:the: 


middle Term be the Subject of both the 
2 7 0 has ſix Moods ( vizh: 

arapti, elapton, Diſamis, ' Datife,, 
Bocarao, Feriſon: And it ad mits Fu of: 
| particular Concluſions; as, 6+ O11 


__ Whoſoever loves God Hall be Greg FO. 
All the Lovers, of God have their lmperfedtions; , ; 

= Therefore ſome who haye I mperteQions-hall * 
r U 3 I leave 
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I leave the Reader to form Examples 
of the Reſt... 
The Moods of theſe three 17 WH are 


comprized in four Latin Verſes- 


Barbar a, Gtlarent, Datii, Ferio, I. prima. 
 Ceſave; Cartreftrer, Feſtino, Barotrv, ſecundæ. 
Ter tia Darapri ſibi vindicat, atque Felapton, 
Adjungens Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Feriſon. 


The ſpecial Rules of the three * 
are theſe. 8 
In the frft Figure the major -Propoſi i- 


tion muſt always be umverſal, Kachche | 


MiMtirraffitrparivee . 10 Meni ads 2 
In the ſecond. Hagure alſo * -Major 

muſt be univerſal, ang. ge of the, P temiſe. 

ſes; togetRter with tho nciuſton, mu 


be negative. Ge 
In the third Fig! gure F mn my 
affirmative, and the 'Conclufion-always 
particular.” Fase 1b KH of I 
There is alſo a i fourth Figure herein 


the middle Term is: pretiicated in the 


major Propoſition;: and ſubjected inbthe 


minor: But this is a very indirect and 
oblique Manner of concluding, and is 
neveg uſed in the Sciences, nor in human 
Life, and therefore I calbrittuſeleſs 
Some Logicians will allow it tobe no- 
thing elſe but à mere Tt PIR: 0 * 0 

FF "lt 


QA.  OMLRLH. ALS 


NW INSTR 


1 eee 


.I. S. 4. Theright uſe of.) Reaſon. 439, 
2 oy anti, Maods of it (viz.) 
6 25 N e * 


o& 


1 Fare, er. IV. 
0 f Comp lex & Nl lun | 


18 not the mere Uſe of complex 
Terms in a Syllogiſm, that gives 
it this Name, tho' one of the Terms is 
uſually complex ; but thoſe are properly, 
called-complex Sy ogifons, in which the 
middle Term is not connected with the 
whole Subject, or the whole Predicate. in 
two diſtin Propoſitions, but is inter- 
mingled and Compared With them by 
Parts, or in à more confudd Manner, in 
different Forms of Speech,;. as — 8 eee 
Tue Sun is a ſonfeleſs Ben V1 
| The Perſiatis wor pe t. 4 un; 
Therefore, the Perſſans « oonſoipped." g 
Hexe the Pre Aok ME an 
is wor ſhipped a ſenſeleſs Being; Part of 
which is joy ned with the middle Term 
Lum in the major Propoſition, and rother 
Part haahe migaor. 5 AVG; F. NOR YI 224d 
4+ Tho- 


ff 


— 
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Tho' this fort of Argument is con- 
feſs d to be entangled, or confuſed, and 
7rregular, if examined by the Rules of 
ſample Syllogiſms ; yet there is a great Va- 
riety of Arguments uſed in Books of 
Learning, and in common Life, whoſe 
Conſequence is ſtrong and evident, and 
which muſt be ranked under this Head; 
as, 3 Cm CS i 
I. Exclaſve Propoſitions will form a complex Argue 
ment; as; pious Men are the only Favourites of Heaven; 
true Chriſtians are Favourites of Heaven; therefore true 
Chriſtians are pious Men. Or thus, Hypocrites are not pi- 
ous Men; therefore Hypocrites are no Favourites. of Heaven. 
II. Exceptive Propoſitions will make ſuch complex 
Syllogiſms; as; None but Phyſicians came to the Conſulta- 
tian; the Nurſe is voPhyſiciay ;- therefore the Nuſe came 
nat ro che Conſultati TT. 
III. Or, comparative, Propoſitions; as, Knowle 


» 


F<, 4 xe ? 
* 


Br s, Knowledge, is 
better than Riches ; Virtue is better than Knowledge; there- 
fore Virtue is better than Riches. Or thus, A Dove will. 
fy a Mile in a Minute ; a Swallow flies ſwifter than a Dove; 


therefore a Swallow will fly more than Mile in a Minute.” 


IV. Or inceptive and deſitive Propofitions; as; The 
Fugs vaniſh as the Sun ariſes; but the Fogs have not yet» be- 
gun to vaniſh; therefore the Sun is not yet riſen. 

V. Or Modal Propoſitions; as, ?Tis neceſſary that a Ge- 
neral underſtand the Art of Har; but Caits does not un- 
derſtand the Art of War; therefore *tis neceſſary Caius 
ſhould not be. a General, Or thus, A total Eclipſe of the 
Sun would cauſe Darkneſs. at Noon; tis poſſible that the 
Moon at that Time may totally eclipſe the Sun; therefore 
*tis poſſible that the Moon may cauſe Darkneſs at Noon. 


+ Beſide all theſe, there is a great Num- 
ber of complex Syllogiſms which can hard- 


4 ** 
CI3 


ly 
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ly be reduce d under any particular Titles? 
becauſe the Forms of human Language 


are ſo exceeding various; as, 


- Chriſtianity requires us to believe what the Apoſtles wrote 


Se. Paul is an Apoſtle; therefore Chriſhanity requires us 40 
believe what St. Paul wrote. 


No human Artiſt can male an Aninval; aFh hum 
is an Animal; therefore no human Arti if can make. 1 


_ or a Hm. ' 


!- The Father alway: lived in London; | the Son * U- 


ed with the Fauber; therefore the Son always lived in Lo- 
don. N 


The Bloſſom fron follows ihe fall Bud; * Pear:Thee 


| hath many full Buds; therefore it will yep have mary 
Bloſſoms. 


One Hailſtone never falls alone; ut A Hailfone fol uſt 
now; L others 42 with it. 3 


Thune ſeldom comes -without Lightiingy) but it ene 


dered Yefterday.;, therefore is lightned-alſo; 
Moſes u Buf ; before the R ns nut; the 15 Greek 


Hi iftorians wrote after the Trojan War ; therefore: the fff 
Greek Hi Morians wrote after Moſes. - 


Now the Force of all theſe Arguments 
is ſo evident and concluſive, that tho' 
the Form of the Syllogiſm be never ſo 
irregular, yet we are ſure the Inferences 
are juſt and ttue; for the Premiſſes do 
really contain the Concluſion that is de- 
duced from them, which is a never. fail- 
ing Teſt of true Syllogiſms, as ſhall on 
ſheun hereafter. | 

The Truth of moſt of theſe Hompldet 
Oele may alſo be made to appear 

=— (if 


ped is a ſenſeteſs Being 


dent without this Reduction. ee 
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of the confunctiue Sylleg iſms, which * 
deſcribed in the next Section. III g 
an Inſtance only in the firſt, and elves 
the reſt to cherciſe. he Ingenuity of the 
Reader 
Ihe firſt A way. be reduced 
to a Syllogiſm in Barbara thus, 
The Sun is a ſenſeleſs Being 5; _ mot 
en the Perſians worſhipped ,; 15 the 


"phe what the Perſians 0 OM 


+ Fho\the-con- 
cluſive Föfce of this ume F ei: 


\ * k 
WAS LP ? „ 


— 
* „ 
- — — 
# , * x ” 1 * ? „ + J * , 9 # 4 
| INNO 


offs ach „SON V. 51 © wm 
N of Conjunttive Syltogifits.” * | 
11 


1108 are called Wer 
Hyllogiſins, wherein one of the 


Pre miſſes, namely the major, has di- 
ſtinct Parts, which are joyned by a Con- 
junction, or ſome ſuch Partitles of Speecſi. 
Moſt Times the majotoat; minor, or 
bouky: are ara tely rompound" Propoſi- 

* vo tions: 


ro heeafal,) by-redycing: them either to 
urgular, fimple & Hogiſms, or te ſome 


ONS mv ä 
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F0Rs ; ; And generally. the major Propofi- 
tion is made up of two diſtinct Patts or 
Propoſitidns in ſuch à Manner, as that 
by the Aſſertion of one in the minor, 
the other is either aſſerted or denied in 
the Concluſion: Or by the Denial of one 
in the Minor, the other is either aſſerted 
or denied in the Coneluſion. Tis hard- 
ly poſſible indeed to fit any ſhort Defi- 
nition to include all the Kinds of them; 
but the chief amongſt them are the con- 
ditional Syllogiſm, the digjunctive, the 
relative, and the connexi ve. 

I. The conditional or h pot hetical 
Syllegidin, is whoſe; major or minor, or 
both, are conditional Propoſuions ; ;. as, 
F there be a Gad, the World is govern- 
ed by Providence; but there is a God; 
therefore the aride FL, See by Pro- 
VIdencer 1.1 + 

Theſe Seen admit two ſorts, of 
true Argumentation, where the, major is 
conditional. 

1. When che Anteerdent;] is anda 
the Minor, that the Conſequent may be 
aſſerted in the Concluſion; ſuch is the 
preceding Example. This is called ar. 

Guts from the Poſition of the Antece. 

| U 6 dent, 
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dent, to the "Poſition 15 the Cone. 
quent. 3 

2. When the Conſechient wi \contra- 
dicted in the minor Propoſition, that the 
Antecedent may be contradicted in the 
Concluſion; as, If Atbeiſts are in the 
right, then the World exiſts without' a 
-Canſe; but the World does not exiſt 
- without 'a Cauſe; therefore Atheiſts are 
not in the right. This is called argu- 
ing from the removing of the Conſequent, 
to the removing of the Antecedent. 

To remove the Antecedent or Conſe- 
quent here, does not merely ſignify the 
Denial of it, but the Contradiction of 
it; for the mere Denial of it by a con- 
trary Propoſition will not make a true 
Syllogiſm, as appears thus: If every 
Creature be reaſonable, every Brute is 
reaſonable ; but no Brute is reajonable ; 
therefore 20 Creature is reaſonable. 
"Whereas if you ſay in the minor, but 
every Brute is not reaſonable ; then it 
will follow truly in the Concluſion, 
therefore every Creature #s not 9 
"ble. | 

When the Antecedent or eConſciuent 
are ncgative a itions, they are re- 


moved 
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moved by an Affirmative ; as, IF there 
be no God, then the N old does not dif- 
cover creating Wiſdom : ; but 7he World 
does diſcover creating Wiſdom; thete- 
fore there is a God. In this Inſtance the 
Conſequent is removed or contradicted 
in the Minor, that the Antecedent may 
be contradicted in the Concluſion. 'So 
in this Argument of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 
Tf the Dead' riſe not, Chrift died in 
vain; but Chriſt did not die in vain; 
therefore the Dead ſhall riſe.” 

There are alſo two ſorts of falſe ar- 
gang (vis) From the removing of the 
Antecedent, to the removing of ba Con- 
ſequent ; or from the Poſition of the 
Conſequent, to the Poſs Hon of the An- 
. | 

Obferv. I. If the Subject of the An: 
recedent and the N be the 
may be nen into a Categorical One; 
as, I Cæſar be a King, "he muſt be ho- 
noured : But Cæſar is a King, therefore, 
Oc. This may be changed thus, Every 
King muſt be honoured, but Crfar 3 15 4 
King; ; therefore; Oc. 8 

Obſerv. II. 


* 


on is categorical : But if the minor or 
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Obſerv. II. If, the major Propoſiti- 
on only be conditional, che Concluſi- 


both be conditional, the Concluſion is 
alſo conditional; as, The M orſbippers of 
Images are Iaolaters ; If the. Papiſts 
worſhip. a Cruci fix, they, are Wor ſhippers 
fan Image; therefore if | the-Papiſts 
war ſhip a'Crucifix,. they are Idolaters. 
But this ſort of Sy llogiſas| ſhould be a- 
voided as much as poſſible in Diſputa- 
tion, becauſe they greatly e 
a Cauſe: Tho Syllogiſms, whoſe major 
only is ypothetical, are very frequent, 
and usd with great Advantage. SY 

II. A disjunttive Hllagiſin is when 
the major Propoſition i is disjunctive; as. 
The Earth moves in a Circle or an El. 
lipfgs. but it does not mouse in a Circle ; In 
therefore it moves in an Ellipſis. ee 

A disjunctiue Hllagiſin may have ma- 
ny Members or Parts thus; 27 is either 
Spring, Summer, . Autumn, .or Winter.; 
but 47g not Spring, Autumn, or en, 
therefore i oor it Tn 

The true Method of arguing here is 


from the Aſſertion of one, to the Denial | 


Y the wi or from the Denial of one or 


more, 


"vs . 
5 : 


Call. S. s. Theright uſe. of: Reon. $43 
mare, tot he>Affertion of.yeuhat teinwins\: 
but che major: ſhould be ſo framed that 

' thei ſextrall Parts of it dant be brut toge· 


ther, tho one of them is ævidently ttue 
II. A relatiue Hlugiſm requires the 
major-(Rropoſition to be relative z as 
NM hers ſhriſt is, there ſhall hitiServants 
be ; but Chriſt is in k Hraven; therefore 
his Servantsofball e Mert alſoit q Or ut 
is iche Captain;: ſo ure his Soldiers; but 
the Captuin is a Coward, theretore 425 
Soldiers are ſo too. boiqiis t 
„Arguments chat relate to he Dod 
. Pro portion. "wilt be referred: to this 
Head; as uo are "to four, ſb are are three 
tb ; but tu wake the: half of four ; 
| thetefore three make the half of fix... 
Beſides theſe, thete is another Sort of 
Syllogiſm which is very natural and 
common, and yet Authors take Very lit. 
tle, Notice of it, call it by an 1mproper 
Name, and deſcribe: it very Jefectite 
ly ; and that iss, N Y 
IV. A conneviue Syllogiſm: This 
ſome have called copulative; but it does 
a0 Means require the major to be a 
copulative nor a compound Propoſition 
Tec ane to the Definition giyen of it 
ä | Part 
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| 1 _ * = LY 
"a * — * = of 1 RA 
7 — 5 9 n 
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| God. Or the Minor may run thus, the true Chri iſtian 


. 


Part IId, Chap. IIe, Sect. 6.) but it te- 
quires that two or more Ideas be ſo 


connected either in the complex Subject 
or Predicate of the Major, that if one of 


them be affirmed or denied in the minor, 
common Senſe will naturally ſnew us 
what will be the Conſequence. It 
would be very tedious and uſeleſs to 
frame particular Rules about them, as 
will appear by the following Examples 
which are very various, 'and qd yer be 


further multiplied. ' 


(1,4) Methneſs, and Humility always go ann Mo- 
* was a Man of Meeknefs; 8 Moſes was 
humble.” ve may form this Minor, Pharaoh wa, 1 
humble Man; therefore he was not meek, 

( 2.) No Man can ſerve God and Mammon; the « c0- 
vetous Man ſerves Mammon; therefore he cannot ſerve 


ſerves Cod; therefore he does not ſerve Mammon. 
( 3.) Genius muſt join with Study to make a great Man; 


Flormo has Genius but he cannot ſtudy; therefore Florino, 


will never be 4 great Man, Or thus, Quintus /ffrdies 
hard but has no Genius; therefore Quin tus will never, &c, 

(40 Gulo cant mate a Dinner without Fleſh and Fiſh ; 
ahi was no Fiſh to be gotten to Day; tae Gulo his 
Day cannot make a Dinner, 


( 5.) London aud Paris are in different Lauda the 


Latitude of London is 51, Deg. a this cannot 
be the Latitude of Paris. 
(.) Joſeph and Benjamin had one Mother ; Rachel 
was the Mother of Joſeph; Ig ſhe was gs ch s 
Mother tro. 

( 7.) The Father and the gan are 55 equal Seen The 
Father is ſix Foot high 5 therefore the gon js fix Foot high 


alſo. . | (8.) Pride 


Q oo -  » tm > tw mo. ow 


i 
l 


A, gone 


A 91 59A © a» MA 


-(8.) Pride is inconſiſtent with Innocence; Angels "oye 
Yay ; therefore they have no Pride. Or thus; : 
vils have Pride; therefore they have not Innocence. BY 


I might multiply other Inſtances of 


theſe connexive Syllogiſms, by bringing 
in all ſorts of exceptive, excluſfue, com. 
parative, and modal Propoſitions into 
the Compoſition of them; for all theſe 
may be wrought into conjunctive, as 

well as into ſimple Syllogiſms, and there- 


by render them complex.” | But it 
would waſte Time and n without | 


equal Profit. 

Concerning theſe yarious Kinds of 
confunctiue ame n cheſe two 
n. bo ih 

Other v. I. Moſt of em may — 
transformed into categorical Syllogiſms 
by thoſe Who have a Mind to prove the 
Truth of them that Way; or they may 
be eaſily converted into each other by 
changing the Forms of Speech. 


Ober v. II. Theſe an pus 2 


gifms are ſeldom deficient dt faulty: in! 


the Form of them; for ſuch a Defici- 


ence would be diſcovered at firſt Glance 


generally by common Reaſon, without 
any artificial Rules of Logick: The 
chief Care therefore is to fer that the 


major 


C. II. S. 5: The right uſe of Reaſon. 449. 
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major Propoſition be true, upon which 
the whole F. orce b the Keen ah 


— 


„anner 


* 7 N _— 
. x P 4 . \ a N 138 ra i 
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{ Anis HN ont: 

FE prophaly. .call,thoſe Sunbeam, 
VV Hllciſis whichrare madg up, 
of two or more ſengle Hllagiſins, and 
may. be Klaws into them. 528 1 
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el the Feet; of che major ar, minor, 
or both, hefore it draws the Concluſion. 
This is often uſed in Writing, in pub; 
lick Speeches, and in common Conver- 
ſation, that ſo, each Part of, the Dis. 
coutſe may be confirmed; and put out of 
Doubt, as it moves on toward the Can, 
cluſion, which Was chax — 
Teke this Inſtance, 

Sic hne ſe may be good for us 5 ford 
Weaps us from the = 0 20 Like 
en, us think of dying; 5 ri 

ut 
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Bar ue are nee}. under Sithneſs,. 
1 which appears by our Inpatictes, Com- 
A {x3 rang. SS S . | 

1 Tharefore ee are une y ſamatimas. 33 
i | wer that: which. 70 good for CH 1 
Another Inſtance ou may ſee in 4 
: | Gaaches Otation in Defence of Milo, 1 
ho had lain; Cledius. His majot Pro-— I 
4 pofiniom is athat Vit Jawaful for on Man: ll 
J ru. Kill another, Ghia lies in Wait to ki, 1 
, him z. which her proyes from the Cuſtom: 1 
5 of N-titns, from: natural Equity, Ex- 1 
. amples &c. his. Minor is an Clodius 
„ laide ait for Milos hieb ke grO VG V 1 
) tos Arms, Guards Res. and tien-infers: 4 
L thi: Cotdiufion, that: (wude F. for. | 1 | 
„ Mil6129 kl Clodlus. , 1 ( r MG 
* SI. A Dilemma is an Argument Which; 1 
1 divides the whole igtor alle ts Parts of 1 
7 Members ( by digjuncii va froppſiiſon, 1 
0 aud then inſerso ſomet lung cohrerning 1248 
f each Part which is fir Nerd cen. 13%} 
7 cerning the Whole. > Inftances 'ofcthis; f i l 
bo are frequent; as, in this S e muſt Wy | 
either obey our vicious Inclimat ions on. | | it 
5 re Weg To obey Ihen cuil bring W's 
1. Suu Sorrow; ze ref tc. is laben- it 
A "—_— Nh i} ::;Dherefor wwe Von: | | 
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be perfectly free from & orrow or Pain 


PP 


mthis Life. TONE SUE UE 4 
A Dilemma becomes faulty or inef-. 


fectual three Ways: Firſt, when the 


Members of the Diviſion are not well 
oppos d, or not fully enumerated ;' for 
then the Major is falſe. Secondly, when 
what is aſſerted concerning each part is 
not juſt; for then the Minor is not true. 
Thirdly, When it may be retorted with 
equal Force upon him who utters it. 
There was a famous ancient Inſtance 
of this Caſe wherein a Dilemma was re- 
torted. Euathlus promiſed Protagoras 
a Reward when he had taught him the 
Art of Pleading, and it was to be paid 


the firſt Day that he gain'd any Cauſe in 
the Court. After a conſiderable time 


Protagoras goes to Law with Euathius 
for the Re ward, and uſes this Dilemma; 
Either the Canſe will go on my Side or 
on jours: Tf the Cauſe goes on my Side, 
you muſt pay me according to the Sen- 
fence of the Fudge: If the Cauſe goes 
on your Side, you muſt pay me according 
to your Bargain: Therefore whether the 
Cauſe goes 2 me or againſt me jou muſt 
pay me the Reward. But E n 
TP b | C 
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ed this Dilemma, thus; Either 1 ſhall 
gain the Cauſe or. loſe it: II gain the 
. then nothing will be due to you 
.according to the Sentence of the Fudge : 

But / FF be the Cauſe , nothing will be 
due to you according to my Bargain: 
Therefore - whethew. I loſe or gain the 
Cauſe I will not pay you, Jar math 
Will be due to you. , _ 

11 Note, 1*, | A Dilemma is uſually de- 
ſcrib'd, as though it always proved, the 
Abſurdity, Inconvenience, or Unreaſo- 
nableneſs of ſome Opinion or Practice; 
but it is plain, that it may alſo be uſed 
to prove the Truth or Advantage of any 
thing propos'd.; as, In Heaven we ſhall 
either have Deſires or not: If we have 
no Deſires, then we have full Satis- 
faction; if we have Deſires, they ſball 

be 2 as faſt as they ariſe; there- 
fore in Heaven we ſhall be compleatly 


fatisfyd « or ha 
Note, 24 4 T Sort of Argument may 
be compos d of three or more Members, 
and may be called a Trilemma. 
III. A Profjllogiſm.is when two or 
more Syllogiſms are ſo connected toge- 
ther, that the Concluſion of the former 
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% the Mijor ot the Minor of the follow 
Ins; "as; Blood can't think; bus the 


Sou! off Man thinks: Alercfore the So 


of Mam is not Blood; but the Soul ofen 2 
Brute is his Blood according g to the Scrip- 
ture; therefore the Soul of Man' is dif- 
ferent from the Sol of 4 Brite. Ste 
another Inſtance. in the Introdictiin to 
this Ireatiſe, ag. 8. des Wu 
9 A Sorttes is when ſeyeral middle 
Terms are choſen to connect one ano- 
ther. ſucceſſively in ſeveral Pro opoſirions, 
till the Jaſt Propoſition! corneas its Pre- 


dicate with the firſt Subject. Thus, 40, 


Men of Revenge gave their Souls often 
uneaſy ; uneaſy Souls* are 4 Plague to 
themſelves ; now to be ones own Plague 
.#s Folly in the Extreme; therefore 4 
Men of Revenge are 'thtreme. Fools.” 

The Apoſtle, Nom. viii. 29," gives us 


an Inſtance of this ſort of Argument TC 


it were reduced to exact Form: hom 
he foreknew thoſe he predeſtinated; whom 
he predeſtinated he called; whom he cul. 
kd he 1 ſtified ; whom he juſtified he 
glorify d; therefore whons he ' Jorehnew, 
he glorify. o 
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To theſe Sylegilſms; it may not be im- 
epel to add Induction, hich is when 
from ſeveral particular Propęſuions we 
infer one general; as, Th Doctrine of 
the Socinians cannot be proved from the 
Goſpels,' it cannot be proved from the 
Ace of the Apoſtles, it cannot be proud 
from the: Epiſtles, nor the Boat iof Re. 
Velations; therefore it cannot be Abad 
out of the New Teſtament. 

Note, This ſort of Argument i is * 
defective, becauſe there is not due Care 
taken to onumerate all the Partiqulars on 
which the Coneluſion ſhould depend: 
All the Syllogiſons in this Section may 
be called Redundant, becauſe they have 
mote than three Propoſitions. There is 
one Tort of Syllogiſm which is dec, 
and is called an;/Enthymem, becauſe on- 
ly the Concluſion with one of the Pre- 
miſſes is expteſt, while the other is ſup- 
poſed and reſerved in the Mind: Thus, 
There is no true Religion without good 
Morals ; therefore a Knave cannot be 
truly religious : Or thus, "Tis our 7 
to love gur Neighbours as ouri ſel 


therefore there are vut few WON N 
hein TINY, 0 1 
Note | 
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Note, This is the moſt common Sort 
of Argument amongſt Mankind both 
in Writing and in ſpeaking; for it 
would take up too much Time; and too 
much retard the Diſcourſe to draw out 
all our Arguments in Mood and Figure. 
Beſides, Mankind love to have ſo much 
Compliment paid to their Underſtand. 
ings as to ſuppoſe that they know the 
Major or Minor, which is ſuppreſs'd and 
imply d, when you pronounce the other 
Premiſe and the Conclufion.. If there 
be any Debate about this Argument, the 
Syllogiſm muſt be compleated in order 
to try its Force and Goodneſs by _—__ 
on: Tg plows hm af] 
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07 the middle Terms, of common Places 
or Topics, and un of Au 
n. S. 


11 E next Diviſion of Syllog iſms 
is according to the middle Term, 


which is made uſe of in the Proof of 


any Propoſition, Now the middle 
| Term 


2 tn..coT oo re ie at ion doe 
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Term (as we have hinted before) is 
often called the Argument, becauſe the 
Force of the Syllogiſm depends upon 
it: We muſt make a little Delay here 
to treat briefly of the Doctrine of Topics, 
or Places whence middle Terms or Ar- 
guments are drawn. 
All Arts and Sciences have ſome ge- 
neral Subjects which belong to them, 
which are called Topics, or common 
Places, becauſe middle Terms are bor- 
rowed, and Arguments derived from 
them for the Proof of the various Pro- 
z poſitions which we have occaſion to 
diſcourſe of. The Topics of Grammar 
are Etymology, Noun, Verb, Conſtruttion, 
Szgnification, &c. The Topics of Logic 
ö are Genus, Species, Difference, Property, 

Definition, Diviſion, &c. The Topics 
of Ontology or Metaphyſics are, Cauſe, 
5 Effect, Action, Paſſion, Identity, Oppo- 
A ſition, Subject, Adjunct, Sign, &c. The 
Topics of Morality or Ethics are Law, 

Sin, Duty, Authority, Freedom of Will, 
5 Command, Threatning, Reward, Puniſh-' 
ment, &c. The Topics of Theology are, 
God, Chriſt, Faith, Hope, Worſhip, Sal. 
Vation, &c. | F 
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To theſe ſeveral Topics there belong 
particular Obſervations, Axioms, Ca- 
nons or Rules, which are laid down 
in their proper Sciences; as, 

Grammar hath ſuch Canons (vis.) 
Wards in a different Conſtruction. obtain 
a different Senſe. Words derived from 
the ſame Primitive may probably have 
* A Unity in their original Mean: + , 
ing, & 

= in Logic. are ſuch as theſe, 
Every Part of a Diviſion ſingly taken, 
muſt contain leſs than the Whole. A 
Defmition muſt be peculiar and proper 
to the Thing defmd. Whatever is af- 
firmed or denied of the Genus, may be 
affrmed or denied of the Species, &c. 

| Metaphyſical Canons are ſuch as 
theſe ; final Cauſes belong only to intel. 
ligent Agents. 1f a natural and nece(- 
ſary Cauſe operate, the Effect will fol. 
low, Cc. with a large Catalogue of 
many more in each diſtin& Science. 

Now it has been the Cuſtom of 
thoſe who teach Logic or Rhetorick to 
= direct their Diſciples; when they want 
= an Argument, to conſult the ſeveral 
| mm which are ſuited to their * 

0 
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of Diſcourſe, and to rummage over 
the Definitions, Diviſions and Canons 


that belong to each Topic. This is cal- 


led the Invention of an Argument; and 
'ris taught with much Solemunity 1 in ſome 
Schools. : 

- I grant there may be good Uſe of 
this Practice for Perſons of a lower Ge- 
nius, When they are to compoſe any 
Diſcourſe for the Publick; or for thoſe 
of ſuperior Parts to refreſh their Memo- 


ry, and revive their Acquaintance with 


a Subject which has been long abſent 
from their Thoughts; or when their na- 


tural Spirits labour under Indiſpoſition 


and Languor: But when a Man of mo- 
derate 8 has made himſelf Maſter 


of his Theme by juſt Diligence and En- 


quiry, he has ſeldom need to run knock- 
ing at the Doors of all the Topics that 
he may furniſh himſelf with Argument 

or Matter of ſpeaking: And indeed 'tis 
only a Man of Senſe and Judgment 
that can uſe common Places or Topics 
well ; for amongſtthis Variety he only 
knows what is fit to be left out, as well 
as what is fit to be ſpoken. | 
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By ſome /ogical Writers this Buſineſs 
of Topics and Invention is treated of in 
| ſuch a Manner with mathematical Fi- 
gures and Diagrams, fill'd with the bar- 
barous technical Words Napcas, Nip- 
cis, Ropcos, Noſrop, &c. as tho' an ig- 
norant Lad were to be led mechanical- 
ly in certain artificial Harneſſes and 
Trammels to find out Arguments to 
prove or refute any Propoſition whatſo- 
ever, without any rational Knowledge 
of the Ideas. Now there is no Need 
to throw Words of Contempt on ſuch 
a Practice; the very Deſcription of it 
carties Reproof and Ridicule in Abpa 
dance. 


— — — — — 


* — — 2 


Ster. VII. 


Of ſeveral Kinds of Arguments and 
Demonſtrations _ 


E proceed now to the Diviſion 
of 8 yllogifms according to the 
middle Tow, and in this Part of our 
Treatiſe the Syllogiſms themſelves are 
properly called Arguments, and are thus 
diſtributed, I. Ar- 
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I. Arguments are called Grammati- 
cal, Logical, Metaphyſical, Phyſical, 
Moral, Mechanical, Theological, &c. ac- 
cording to the Art, Science, or Subject 
whence the middle Term or Topic is 
borrowed. Thus if we prove that 20 


Man ſhould ſteal from his Neighbour 


| becauſe the Scripture forbids it, this is 


a theological Argument : If we prove it 
from the Laws of the Land, tis poli- 
tical; but if we prove it from the Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon and Equity, the Argu- 
ment is moral. ? 
II. Arguments are either certain and 
er or doubtful and merely proba- 
le. bh 

Probable Arguments are thoſe whoſe 
Concluſions are proved by ſome proba- 
ble Medium; as, This Hill was once 4 


Church. Tard, or a Field of Battle, be- 


cauſe there are many human Bones 


found here. This is not a certain Ar- 


gument, for human Bones might have 
been conveyed there ſome other Way. 
Evident and certain Arguments are 
called *Demonſtrations; for they prove 
their Concluſions by clear Mediums and 
R 3 undoubted 
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undoubted Principles; and they are ge- 
nerally divided into theſe two Sorts. 
1. Demonſtrations 4 Priori, which 
prove the Effect by its neceſſary Cauſe ; 
as, I prove the Scripture is infallibly true, 
becauſe it is the Word of God, who can- 
not lye. 

2 Demonſtrations a Paſteriori, which 
infer the Cauſe from its neceſſary Effect; 
as, I infer there hath been the Hand of 

ſome Artificer here, becauſe I find a 
curious Engine. Or, I infer there is a 
God, from the Works of his Wiſdom in 
the viſhble World. 

The laſt of theſe is called Demon- 
frratio Ts ci, becauſe it proves only the 
Exiſtence of a Thing ; the firſt is named 
Demonſtratio rg iori, becauſe it ſhews 
alſo the Cauſe of its Exiſtence. 

But Note, That tho' theſe two ſorts : 
of Arguments are moſt peculiarly called 
Demonſtrations, yet generally any lrong 
and convincing Argument obtains that 
Name; and tts the Cuſtom of Mathe- 
maticians to call all their Arguments 
Demonſtrations, from what Medium 
ſoever they derive them. 


III. An 


\ 
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III. Arguments are divided into ar- 
tificial and martificial. | 
An artificial Argument is taken from 
the Nature and Circumſtances of the 
Things; ; and if the Argument be ſtrong 
it produces a natural Certainty; as, The 
World was at firſt created by God, be- 
. nothing can create itſelf. 

An #nartificial Argument is the Te- 
ſtimony of another, and this is called 
original, when our Information proceeds 
immediately from the Perſons concern- 
ed, or from Eye or Ear. Witneſſes of 
a Fact: Tis called Tradition when 
tis delivered by the Report of others. 

We have taken Notice before, that 
Teſtimony is either divine or human. 
If the human Teſtimony be ſtrong, it 
produces a moral Certainty; but divine 
Teſtimony produces a ſupernatural Ger- 
tamty which is far ſuperior. 

Mote; Arguments taken from hu. 
man Teſtimony, as well as from Laus 
and Rules of Equity, are called moral, 
and indeed the ſame Name is alſo ap- 
ply d to every ſort of Argument which 
is drawn from the free Actions of God, 
or the contingent Actions of Men, 
X 4 wherein 
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wherein we cannot ariſe to a natural 
Certainty, but content ourſelyes with an 
high Degree of Probability, which in 
many Caſes is ſcarce inferior to natural 
Certainty. 


IV. Arguments are either dre or 


indirect. It is a direct Argument where 
the middle Term is ſuch as proves the 
Queſtion itſelf, and infers that very Pro- 
poſition which was the Matter of En- 
quiry. An indirect or oblique Argu- 
ment proves or refutes ſome other Pro- 
poſition, and thereby makes the Thing 
enquired appear to be true. 

Several Arguments are called indirect; 
as, (I.) When ſome contradictory Pro- 
poſition is proved to be falſe, improba- 
ble, or impoſſible: Or when upon Sup- 
poſition of the Falſhood or Denial of 
the original Propoſition, ſome Abſurdi- 
ty is inferred. This is called a Proof 
per impoſſibile, or a Reductio ad abſur- 
dum. (2.) When ſome other Propoſi- 
tion is proved to be true which is leſs 
probable, and thence it follows that the 
original Propoſition is true, becauſe tis 
more probable. This is an Argument 
ex mag is probabilt ad minus, (3.) When 

| | any 
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any other Propoſition is proved upon 
which it was before agreed to yield the 
original Queſtion. This is an Argu- 
ment ex Conceſſo. 

V. There is yet another: Rank of 
Arguments which have Latin Names; 
their true Diſtinction is derived from 
the Topics or middle Terms which are 
uſed. in them, tho' they are called an 
Addreſs to our Fudgment, our Faith, 
our 1gnorance, our Profeſſion, our Mo- 
4255 and our Paſſions. 

. If an Argument be taken from 
550 Nature or Exiſtence of Things, and 
addreſt to the Reaſon of Mankind, tis 
N Argumentum ad udicium. 

When tis borrowed from ſome 
3 Teſtimony, tis Argumentum 
ad Fidem, an Addreſs to our Faith. 
3. When tis drawn from any inſuf- 
ficient Medium whatſoever, where the 
Oppoſer has not Skill to refute or an- 
ſwer it, this is Argumentum ad Ignoran- 
tram, an Addreſs to our Ignorance. 

4. When 'tis built upon the profeſt 
Principles or Opinions of the Perſon 
with whom we argue, whether theſe 
Opinions be true or falſe, tis named 
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Argumentum ad Hominem, an Addreſs 
to our profeſt Principles. St. Paul of- 
ten uſes this Argument when he reaſons 
with the Fews, and when he ſays, I 
ſpeak as a Man. 

5. When the Anima is fetch · d 
from the Sentiments of ſome wiſe, great, 
or good Men, whoſe Authority we re- 
verence, and hardly dare oppoſe, tis 
called Argumentum ad Verecundiam, an 
Addreſs to our Modeſty. 

6. I add finally, when an Argument 
is borrowed from any T opics which are 
ſuited to engage the inclinations and 
Paſſions of the Hearers on the Side of 
the Speaker, rather than to convince 
the Judgment, this is Argumentum ad 
Paſſiones, an Addreſs to the Haſſions; 
or if it be made publickly, 'tis called 
an Appeal to the People. . 

After all theſe Diviſions of Sag iſin 
or Argument ariſing from the middle 
Term, there is one Diſtinction proper 
to be mentioned which atiſes from the 
Premiſſes. An Argument is called ni- 
form when both the Premiſſes are deti- 
ved from the ſame Springs of Know- 
ledge, whether it be Senſe, Reaſon, 

Conſci- 
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Conſciouſneſs, human Faith, or divine 
Faith : But when the two Premiſſes are 
derived from different Springs of Know- 
ledge, tis called a mixt Argument. 

Thus the ſecond Chapter is finiſhed, 
and a particular Account given of all 
the chief Kinds of SyHogiſms or Argu- 
ments which are made uſe of among 
Men, or treated of in Logic, together 
with ſpecial Rules for the Formation 
of them, as far as is neceſſary. 

If a Syllogiſm agree with the Rules 
which are given for the Conſtruction 
and Regulation of it, tis called a frue 
Argument: If it difagree with theſe 
Rules, it is a Paralogiſin, or falſe Ar- 
gument : But when a falſe Argument 
puts on the Face and Appearance of a 
true One, then it is properly called a 
Sophiſin or Fallacy, which ſhall be the 
Subject of the next Chapter. 
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CHAS, MS. 
The Doctrine of Sophiſms. 
ROM Truth nothing can 


really follow but what is true: 
Whenſoever therefore we find 
a 22 Conciuſi on drawn from Premiſſes 
which ſeem to be true, there muſt be 
ſome Fault in the Deduction or Infe- 
rence; or elſe one of the Premiſſes is 
not true in the Senſe in which it is uſed 
in that Argument. 
When an Argument carries the Face 
of Truth with it, and yet leads us into 


Miſtake, tis a Sophiſm; and there 


is ſome Need of a particular Deſcrip- 
tion of theſe fallacious Arguments, that 


we may with more Eaſe and Readineſs 
detect and ſolve them. 
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O f ſend Kinds of S ophiſme, and 
their Solution. 


8 the Rules of right Fudement 
and of good Natiocination often 
coincide with each other, ſo the Doc- 
trine of Prejudices which was treated of 
in the ſecond Part of Logic, has antici- 
pated a great deal of what might be 
ſaid on the Subect of Sophiſms ; yet 
the moſt remarkable Springs of falſe 
Argumentation are reduced by Logici- 
ans to ſome of the following Heads. 
I. The firſt ſort of Sophiſm is called 
Ignoratio Elenchi, or a Miſtake of the 
Queſtion; that is, when ſomething elſe 
is proved which has neither any neceſſa- 
ry Connection or Inconſiſtency with the 
Thing enquired, and conſequently gives 
no Determination to the Enquiry, tho 
it may ſeem at firſt Sight to determine 
the Queſtion; as, if any ſhould con- 
clude that St. Paul was not a native 
Few, by proving that he was born à Na- 
man; or if they ſhould pretend to deter- 


mine 
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mine that he was neither Roman, nor 
Je, by proving that he was born at 
Tarſus in Cilicia : Theſe Sophiſms are 
refuted by ſhewing that all theſe three 
may be true; for he was born of eu 
Parents in the City of Tarſus, and by 
ſome peculiar Privilege granted to his 
Parents, or his native Oity, he was born 
a Denizon of Rome. Thus there is 
neither of theſe three Characters of the 
Apoſtle inconſiſtent with each other, 
and therefore the proving one of them 
true does not refute the others. | 
Or if the Queſtion be propoſed, he. 
ther Exceſs of Wine can be hurtful to 
him that arinks it, and the Sophiſter 
ſhould prove that f revzves his Spirits, 
it exhilarates his Soul, it gives a Man 
Courage, and makes him flrong and 
active, and then he takes it for granted 
that he has prov'd his Point. But the 
Reſpondent may eaſily ſhew that tho 
Wine may do all this, yet it may be 
finally hurtful both to the Soul and Body 
of him that drinks it to Exceſs. 
Diſputers when they grow warm are 
ready to run into this Fallacy: They 
dreſs up the Opinion of their Adyerſa- 


ry 
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ry as they pleaſe, and aſcribe Sentiments 
to him which he doth not acknow- 
ledge; and when they have with a great 
deal of Pomp attack d and confounded 
theſe Images of Straw of their own 
making, they triumph over their Adver- 
ſary as though they had utterly confuted 
his Opinion. 

Tis a Fallacy of the ſame kind 
which a Diſputant is guilty of when 
he finds that his Adverſary is too hard 
for him, and that he cannot fairly prove 
the Queſtion firſt propos'd, he then with 
Slyneſs and Subtilty turns the Diſcourſe 
aſide to ſome other kindred Point which 
he can prove, and exults in that new 
Argument wherein his Opponent ne- 
ver contradicted him. 

The Way to prevent this Falldy is 
by keeping the Eye fixt on the preciſe 
Point of Diſpute, and neither wander- 
ing from it ourſelves, nor ſuffering our 
Antagoniſt to wander from it, or ſub- 
ſtitute any thing elſe in its Room. 

II. The next Sophiſm is called Peti- 
tio Principii, or a Suppoſution of what is 
not granted; that is, when any Propoſi- 
tion is proved by the ſame Propoſition in 


other 


8 
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other Words, or by ſomething that is 
equally uncertain and diſputed: As if 
any one undertake to prove that the Hu- 

man Soul is extended through all the 
Parts of the Body, becauſe it reſides in 
every Member, which is but the ſame 
Thing in other Words. Or if a Papiſt 
ſhould pretend to prove that His Rel:- 
gion is the only Catholick Religion, and 
is derived from Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
becauſe it agrees with the Doctrine of all 
the Fathers of the Church, all the holy 
Martyrs, and all the Chriſtian World 
throughout all Ages: Whereas this is a 
great Point in Conteſt, whether their 
Religion does agree with that of all the 
Antients, and the primitive Chriſtians 
or no. 

III. That fort of Fallacy which is 
called a Circle is very near akin to the 
Petitio Principii; as, when one of the 
Premiſſes in a Syllogiſm is queſtioned 
and oppoſed, and we pretend to prove 
it by the Concluſion: Or, when in a 
Train of Syllogiſms we prove the laſt 
-by recurring to what was the Concluſi- 
on of the firſt, The Papiſts are fa- 
mous at this ſort of Fallacy, when they 
OED prove 
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prove the Scripture to be the Word of 
God by the Authority or infallible Te. 
imer of their Church; and when they Ii 
are called to ſhew the infallible Autho- i9 | 
rity of their Church, they pretend to 1% 
prove it by the Scripture. = 

IV. The next kind of Sophiſm is 1% 
called non Canſa pro Cauſa, or the A 
ſignation of a falſe Cauſe. This the 
peripatetick Philoſophers were guilty of 
continually, when they told us that 
certain Beings, which they called ſub. 
ſtantial Forms, were the Springs of Co- 
lour, Motion, Vegetation, and the va- 
rious Operations of natural Beings in 
the animate and .inanimate World; 
when they informed us that Nature 
was terribly afraid of a Vacuum, and 
that this was the Cauſe why the Water 
would not fall out of a long Tube if / 
it was turned upſide down: The Mo- 
derns as well as the Antients fall into 
this Fallacy whenſoever they poſitively 
aſſign the Reaſons of natural Appearan- 
ces, Without ſufficient Experiments to 
prove them. 

Aſtrologers are overrun with this fort 
of Fallacies, and they cheat the. People Mi 

9 '"F ll 
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groſſly by pretending to Zell Fortunes, 
and to deduce the Cauſe of the various 
Occurrences in the Livey/of Men, from 
the various Poſitions of the Stars and 
Planets, which they call Aſpects. 

When Comets and Eclipſe of the 
Sun and Moon are conſtrued to ſignify 
the Fate of Princes, the Revolution 
of States, F amine, Wars and Calami- 
ties of all kinds, 'tis a Fallacy that be- 
longs to this Rank of Sophiſins. 

There is ſcarce any thing more com- 
mon in human Life than this ſort of 
deccitful Argument. If any two acci- 
dental Events happen to concur, one is 
preſently made the Cauſe of the other. 
If Titius wronged his Neighbour of 4 
Guzinea, and in ſix Months after he fell 
down and broke his Leg, weak Men 
will impute it to the divine Vengeance 
on Titius for his former Injuſtice. This 
Sophiſm was found alſo in the early 
ok of the World: For when holy 
Job was ſurrounded with uncommon 
Miſeries, his own Friends inferr'd, that 
he was a moſt hainous Criminal, and 
charg'd him with aggravated Guilt as 
the Cauſe of his Calamities; tho God 
himſelf 
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| himſelf by a Voice from Heaven folv'd 


this uncharitable Sophiſm, and clear'd 


his Servant 50h of that Charge. 


How frequent'is it among Men to 
impute Crimes: to wrong Perſons? We 
too often charge that upon the wicked 
Contrivance and premeditated Malice 
of a Neighbour, which aroſe merely 
from Ignorance, or from unguarded 
Temper: And on the other Hand, 
when we have a Mind to excuſe our- 
ſelves, we practiſe the ſame Sophiſm, 
and charge that upon our Inadyertence 
or our Ignorance, which perhaps was 
deſign d Wickedneſs. What is really 
— by a N eceſſity of Circumſtances, 
we ſometimes impute to Choice: And 


again, we charge that upon Neceſſity, 


which was really deſir'd and choſen. 

Sometimes a Perſon acts out of Judg- 
ment in Oppoſition to his Inclination; 
another Perſon perhaps acts the ſame 
Thing out of Inclination, and againſt 
his Judgment. Tis hard for us to deter- 


mine with Aſſurance what are the inward 
Springs and ſecret Cauſes of every Man's 


Conduct; and therefore we ſhould be 
cautious and flow in paſling a Judg- 
ment, 
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ment, where the Caſe is not exceeding 


evident: And if we ſhould miſtake, let 
it rather be on the charitable than on 


the cenſorious Side. 


'Tis the ſame Sophiſin that charges 
mathematical Learning with leading 
the Minds of Men to Scepticiſm and 
Infidelity, and as unjuſtly accuſes the 
new Philoſophy of paving the Way to 
Hereſy and Schiſm. Thus the Refor- 
mation from Popery has been charg'd 
with the Murder and Blood of Millions, 
which in Truth is to be imputed to the 
Tyranny of the Princes and the Prieſts, 
who would not ſuffer the People to re- 
form their Sentiments and their Practi- 
ces according to the Word of God. 
Thus Chriſtianity in the primitive Ages 
was charg'd by the Heathens with all 
the Calamities which befel the Roman 
Empire, becauſe the Chriſtians renounc- 


cd the Heathen Gods and Idols. 


The Way to relieve ourſelves from 
theſe Sophiſms, and to ſecure ourſelyes 
from the Danger of falling into them, is 
an honeſt and diligent Enquiry into the 
teal Nature and Cauſes of Things, with 
a conſtant Watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe 
Prejudices 
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Prejudices that might warp the Judg- 


ment aſide from , 270 in that En- 


quiry. 

V. The next is called fallacia Ac- 
cidentis, or a Sophiſm wherein we pro- 
nounce concerning the Nature and ef- 
ſential Properties of any Subject, ac- 
cording to ſomething which is merely 
accidental to it. This is akin to the 
former, and is alſo very frequent in hu- 


man Life. So if Opium or the Peru- 


vian bark has been us'd imprudently or 
unſucceſsfully, whereby the Patient has 
received Injury, ſome weaker People 
abſolutely pronounce againſt the Uſe of 
the Bark or Opium upon all Occaſions 
whatſoever, and are ready to call them 
Poiſon. So Wine has been the acciden- 
tal Occaſion: of Drunkenneſs and Quar- 
rels; Learning and Printing may have 
been the accidental Cauſe of Sedition 
in a State ; the Reading of the Bible 
by Accident hath been abus'd to pro- 
mote Hereſies or deſtructive Errors; 
and for theſe Reaſons they are all pro- 
nounced evil Things. Mahomet for- 
bad his Followers the Uſe of Wine; the 
Turks diſcourage Learning in their Domi- 

* nions; 5 
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nions; and the Papiſts forbid the Scrip- 
ture to be read by the Laity. But how 
very unreaſonable are theſe Inferences, 
and theſe Prohibitions which are built 
upon them! 

VI. The next Sophi/7: borders upon 


| the former ; and that is when we ar- 


gue from that which is true in particu- 
lar Circumſtances to prove the ſame 
thing true abſolutely, ſimply, and ab- 


ſtracted from all Circumſtances ; this is 


called in the Schools a Sophiſm a dicło 
ſecundum quid ad dictum ſimpliciter ; as, 
That which is bought in the Shambles 
is eaten for Dinner. Raw Meat is 
bought m the Shambles ; therefore raw 
Meat is eaten for Dinner. Or thus, 
Livy writes Fables and Improbabilities 
ps he deſcribes Prodigies and Omens ; 
therefore Livy's Roman Hiſtory is not 
to be believed. Or thus, There may be 


ſome Miſtake of Tranſcribers in ſome 


Part of Scripture ; therefore Scriprure 
alone is not a ſafe Guide for our 


Faith. 
This ſort of Sophiſm has its Reverſe 


alſo ; as, when we argue from that 


which is true / imply and abſolutely to 
prove 
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prove the ſame thing true in all parti. 
cular Circumſtances whatſoever *; as, 
if a Traytor ſhould argue from the ſixth 
Commandment, hou ſhalt not Murder, 


to prove that he himſelf ought not to be 


hanged: Or if a mad Man ſhould tell 


me, Tought not to withold his Sword 
from him, becauſe no Man ought to 


withold the Property of another. 

Theſe two laſt Species of Sophiſms 
are eaſily ſolved by ſhewing the Diffe- 
rence betwixt Things in their aſolute 


Nature, and the ſame Things ſurround- 


ed with peculiar Circumſtances, and 
conſidered in Regard to ſpecial Times, 
Places, Perſons and Occaſions, or by 
ſhewing the Difference between a moral 
and a metaphyſical Univerſality, 


VII. The Sophiſms of Compoſition 


and Diviſion come next to be menti- 
oned, 8 
The Sophiſim of Compoſition is when 


we infer any thing concerning Ideas in 
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* This is arguing from a moral Univerſality which 
admits of ſome Exceptions, in the ſame Menner as 
may be argued from metapiyſical or a natural Univerſa- 
lity, which adm'ts of no Exceptions, IE 
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a compounded Senſe, which, is only cone | 
in a divided Senſe. As. when it is ſaid 
in the Goſpel that CHriſt made the Blind 
to ſee, and the Deaf to hear, and the 
Lame to walk, we ought not to infer 
hence that Chriſt performed Contra- 
dictions; but thoſe who were blind be- | 
fore were made to (ce, and thoſe who 
were deaf before were made to hear, 
&c. So when the Scripture aſſures us 
the worſt of Sinners may be ſaved, it | 
ſignifies only that Hey who have been 
the worſt of Sinners may repent and 
be ſaved, not that they ſhall be ſaved 
in their Sins. Or if any one ſhould ar- 
gue thus, Two and three: are even and 
odd ; five are two and three; therefore 
ue are even and odd. Here that is 
very falſly inferr'd concerning two and 
three in Union, which is only truc of 
them divided, 

The Cophiſim of Driviſcon is when we 
infer the ſame Thing concerning Ideas 
in a divided Senſe, "which is only true 
in a compounded Senſe ; as, if we ſhould 
pretend to prove that every Soldier in 
the Grecian Army put an hundred thou- 
ſand SETAE. to Flight, becauſe the 

Grecian 
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Grecian Soldiers did ſo. Or if a Man 
ſhould argue thus; ve is one Number 


two and three are frue; therefore tu 


and three are one Number. 
This ſort of Sophiſms is commit- 
ted when the Word All is taken in a 


collective and a diſtributive Senſe, with- 


out a due Diſtinctien; as, if any one 
ſhould reaſon thus; All the muſical In- 
ſtruments of the Jewiſh Temple made 4 
noble Conſort : The Harp was a muſe- 
cal Inſtrument of the Jewiſh Temple ; 
therefore the Harp made a noble Con- 
ort. Zh oth 
'Tis the ſame Fallacy when the 
Word All is diſtributed into Species in 
one Propoſition, and into Individuals 


in another; as, All Animals were in 


Noah's Ark ; therefore no Animals pe- 


riſhed in the Flood: Whereas in the 


Premiſe all Animals ſignifies every kind 
of Animals, which does not exclude or 
deny the drowning of a thouſand Indi. 
viduals. IS GOALA ON e 
VIII. The laſt fort of Sophiſms a: 
riſes from our Abuſe of the Ambiguity 
of Words, which is the largeſt and moſt 
extenſiye kind of Fallacy, and indeed 
Y ſeveral 


___ one of jen An Fallcies 
might be reduced to this Head. 

When the Words or Phraſes are 
plainly equi pocal, they are AY So- 
phiſms of Equi vocation; 
ſhould argue thus, He that e 
4 Bool into the Light, deſires it to be 
read; He that throws, a Book into the 

re, ſends. it into the Light py there; 
=” He that throws à Book into the 
Fire. deſires it to be read. 

This Sophiſm, as well as the ategw⸗ 
ing, and all of the like Nature, are ſol- 
ved by ſhewing the different Senſes of 
the Words, Terms or Phraſes. Here 


Light in the major Propoſition. fi ignities 


the e Pablict View of the World; in the 
minor it. ſignifies the Br; iohineſs | 
Flame or Fire, and therefore the Syllo- 
giſm has four Terms, or rather it has 
no middle Term, and proves nothing. 
But where ſuch groſs Equivocations 
and Ambiguities appear in Arguments, 
there is little Danger of impoſing upon 
ourſelves or others. The greateſt Dan- 
ger, and which we are perpetually ex- 
pos'd to in Reaſoning, is, where the 
two. Senſes ot Significations of one 
1 { Term 


a 
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Term are near akin, and not plainly di- 
ſtinguiſhed, and yet they are ſuffici- 
ently different to lead us into great Mi- 
Fakes, if we are not watchful. And in- 
deed the greateſt Part of Controverlics 
in the ſacred or civil Life, ariſe from 
the different Senſes that are put pon 
Words, and the different Ideas which 
are included in them, as has been ſhewn 
at large in the firſt Part of Logick, 
Chap. IV. which treats of Words. "ani 
Terms, © GED 
There is after aft theſe; another Sort 
of Sophiſm which is wont to be called 
an imperfect Enumeration, or a falſe 


Induction, when from a few Experi- 
ments or Obſervations, Men infer ge. 
neral Theorems, and univerfal Propo- 
ſitions. But this is ſufficiently noticed 
in the foregoing Chapter, Where we 
treated of that'Sort of Syllogilm which 
is called Induction. 


SECT. 
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Szcr. II. . 
Two general Teſts of true Sy Iogiſms, 
and Methods of ſalving all bY ophifmns. , | 


ESIDES the ſpecial Deſcription 

2 true Hllagiſins and Sophiſms 
2257 given, and the Rules by which 
the one are fram'd, and the other re- 
Futed, there are theſe two general Me- 
Zhods of reducing all Syllogiſms what- 
ſoever to a Teſt of their Truth or Falſ- 
hood. 

I. The firſt is that 7he Premiſes 
muſt (at leaſt implicitely) contain the 
Concluſion; or thus, One of the Pre- 
miſſes muſt contain the Concluſion,” and 
the other muſt ſhew that the Concluſion 
7s contained in it. The Reaſon of 
the Rule is this; When any Propoſiti- 
on is offered to be proved, it is neceſ- 
ſary to find another Propoſition which 
confirms it, which may be called the 
containing Propoſition ; but becauſe the 
ſecond. mult. not contain the firſt in 
an expreſs Manner, and in the ſame 


Words, 
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Words *, therefore it is neceſſary that a 
third or oſtenſive Propoſition be found 
out to ſhew. that the ſecond Propoſition 
contains the firſt which was to be proved. 

Let us make an Experiment of this 
Syllogiſm. Y/hoſcever is a Slave to his 
natural Inclinations is miſerable ; the 
wicked Man is a Slave to his natural 
Inclinations; therefore the wicked Man 
is miſerable. Here tis evident that the 
major Propoſition contains the Conclu- 
ſion; for under the general Character of 
a dS [ve to natural Inclinations, a wick- 
ed Man is contained or included; and 
the minor Propoſition. declares it; 
whence the Cancluſion is evidently, de- 
duced that % Wicked Man is miſera- 
ble. 

In many affirmative Syllogiſms we 
may ſuppoſe either the major or the mi- 
nor to contain the Concluſion, and the o- 


n r 
- 


II It is confeſs'd that conditional and disjundive Pro- _ 
poſitions do expreſſly contain all that is in the Concluſi- 

on; but then 'tis not in a certain and coneluſrue Man- 
ner, but only in a dubious Form of Speech, and ming- 
led with other Terms, and therefore *tis not the ſame 
expreſs Propoſition. 
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ther to ſhew it ; fot there is no great 
Difference : But in negative Syllogiſms 


'tis the -negative Propoſition that con- 
rains the Concluſion, and the affirma- 
tive Propoſition ſhews it; as, every w/e 
Man maſters his Paſſions; no angry 
Man maſters his Paſſions; therefore no 
angry Man is wife. Here it is more 
natural ta ſuppoſe the Minor to be the 
containing Propoſition ; tis the Minor 
implicitely denies Miſdom concerning 
an angry Man, becauſe maſtering the 
Paſſions is included in Miſaom, and 
the. major ſhews it. 

Note, this Rule may be applied to 
complex and conſunc tive, as well as ſim. 
ple Syllogiſms, and is adapted to ſhew 
the Truth or Falſhood of any of them. 
II. The ſecond is this; As the Terms 
in every Syllogiſm are uſually repeated 
twice, fa they muſt be taken preciſely 
zn the ſame Senſe in both Places: For 
the greateſt Part of Miſtakes that ariſe 
in 0 nk Syllogiſms, is derived from 
ſome little Difference in the Senſe of 
one of the Terms in the two Parts of 
the Syllogiſm wherein it is uſed. Let 
us conſider the following Sophiſms. 


1.2 


1 
. 
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1. Tis a Sin to kill a Man; a Murderer is a Man; 
therefore ti a Sin to kill a Murderer. Here the Word 
Xill in the firſt Propoſition ſignifies: to kill unjuſtih, or 
without à Law; in the fo tis taken abſolutely 
for putting a Man to Death in general, and therefore the 
Inference is not good. + \.3 an4- at4i> 
2, What I am, you are not; but I am a Man; there- 
fore you are not a Man, This is a Relative "SyUogiſm + 
But if it be reduced to a regular. categorical Form, it 
will appear there is Ambiguity in the Terms, thus; 
what 1 am, tz a Man; you are not what Tam; therefore 
you are not a Man, Here what I am, in the majorPro- 
polition, is taken ſpecifically for my Nature; but iu the 
minor Propoſition the ſame Words are taken vn 
ally for my Perſon; therefore the Inference muſt be 
falſe, for the Syllogiſm doth not take the Term whax. I 
am both Times in the {ame Senſe. ; * 

3. He that ſays you are an Animal, ſays true; but he 
that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays you are an Animal; there- 
fore he that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays true. In the ma- 
jor Propoſition the Word Auimal is the Predicate of ag 
bie Propoſition; which incidental Propoſition being 
affirmative, renders the Predicate of it particular, ac- 
cording to Chap. II“, Sect. 2, Axiom 3, and conſequemt- 
ly the Word Animal there ſignifies only human Auima- 
ly. In the minor Propoſition, the Word Animal for 
the fame Reaſon, ſignifies the Animality of a Gooſe ; 
thereby it becames an ambiguous Term, and unfit to 
build the Concluſion upon. Or if you ſay, the Word 
Animal in the Minor is taken for human Anizpality, 
then the Minor is evidently falſe. | l 


Tis from this laſt general Teſt of 
Syllogiſms that we derive the Cuſtom 
of the Reſpondent in anſwering the Ar- 
guments of the Opponent, which is to 
diſtinguiſh upon the major or minor 
Propoſition, and declare which Term 
1 | 4 14131110. 18 
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is uſed in two Senſes, and in what Senſe 
the Propoſition may be true, n in 
what Senſe it is falſe, . 


CHAP. W. 


Sai ome Lage Rules to tree: our 


\ Reaſoning. 


NOTED 2 8 T of the e and! hs 
WI cial Directions given to form 
_ our. Judgments aright in the 
8 1 Part of Logic, might be re- 
hearſed here, for the Fudgments which 


we paſs upon Things are generally built 
on ſome ſecret Reaſoning or Argument 
by which the Propoſition is ſuppoſed to 


be proved. But there may be yet ſome 
further Aſſiſtances given to our Reaſon- 


ing Powers in their Search after Truth, 


and an Obſervation of the following 


Rules will be of great a en for 
that End. 


I. RuLE. Accuſtom ourſelves to TY 
and "_ —— to e Propoſiti- 


ONS, 


Fn! 
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ons, to ſtrong and convincing Argus. 
ments. Converſe much with thoſe 
Friends and thoſe Books and thoſe Parts 
of Learning where you meet with the 
greateſt Clearneſs of Thought and Force 
of Reaſoning. The mathematical Sci- 
ences, and particularly Aritbmeticł, 
Ceometry, and Mechanichs abound with 
theſe Advantages: And if there were 
nothing valuable in them for the Uſes 
of human Life, yet the very ſpeculative 
Parts of this ſort of Learning are well 
worth our Study; for by perpetual EX. 
amples they teach us to conceive with. 
Clearneſs, to connect our Ideas and Pro- 
poſitions in a Train of Dependance, to 
reaſon with Strength and Demonſtrati. 
on, and to diſting guiſh between Truth 
and Falſhood. Dogs of theſe Sci⸗ 
ences ſhould be ſtudied by every Man 
who pretends to Learning,” and that (as 
Mr. Lock expreſſes it) not ſo: much to 
male us Mathematicians, as, to mali BS 
reaſonable Cuature u , bits 
We ſhould gain ſuch à Riandljatiey: 
with Evidence of Perception, and Force 
of Reaſoning, and get ſuch a Habit of. 
diſcerning crap Exanhs;: that the Mind 


> | may 
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may be ſoon offended with Obſcurity 
and Confuſion : Then we ſhall (as it 
were) naturally, and with Eaſe reſtrain 
our Minds fram raſh Judgment, before 
we attain juſt Evidence of the Propoſi- 
tion which is offered to us; and we 
ſhall with the ſame Eaſe, and (as it 
were) naturally ſeize and embrace eve- 
ry Truth that is propoſed with juſt Evi- 
dence. 
This Habit of conceiuing clearly, of 
Judging Juſtly, and of reaſoning well, 
is not to be attained merely by the Hap- 
pineſs of Conſtitution, the Brightneſs of 
Genius, the beſt natural Parts, or the 
| beſt Collection of logical Precepts. 
"Tis Cuſtom and Practice that muſt form 
and eſtabliſh this Habit. We muſt 
apply ourſelves to it till we perform all 
this readily, and without reflecting on 
Rules. A coherent Thinker, and a ſtrict 
Reaſoner is not to be made at once by 
a Set of Rules, any more. than a good 
Painter or Muſician may be form d ex- 
tempore by an excellent Lecture on Mu- 
ſie or Painting. Tis of infinite Im- , 
portance therefore in our younger Years | 


to 22 taught W the Value and the 
3 N Practice 


5 
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Practice of conceiving clearly, and rea- 
ſoning right : For when we are grown 
up to the middle of Life, or paſt it, 
tis no Wonder that we ſhould not learn 
good Reaſoning, any more than that an 
ignorant Clown ſhould not be able to 
learn ſine Language, Dancing, or a court. 
ly Behaviour, when his ruſtic Airs have 
grown up with him till the Age of 
Forty. Ss 
For want of this Care ſome Perſons of Rank and E- 
ducation dwell all their Days among obſcure Ideas; 
they conceive and judge always in Confuſion, they 
take weak Arguments for - Demonſtration, . they, are 
led away with the Diſguiſes and Shadows of Truth. 
Now if ſuch Perſons happen to have a bright Imagi- 
nation, a Volubility of Speech, and a-Copiquſneſs of 
„they not only impoſe many Errors upon 

their own Underſtandings, but they ſtamp the I aße 
of their own Miſtakes upon their Neighbours alſo, 
and ſpread their Errors abroaavdo. 
. *Tis.a Matter of juſt Lamentation and Pity to confi- 
der the Weakneſs of the common Multitude of Mankind 
in this Reſpect, how they receive any thing into their 
Aſſent upon the moſt trifling Grounds, True Res- 
ſoning hath very little Share in forming their Opinions, 
They reſiſt / the moſt convincing Arguments by a8 ob- 
ſtinate Adherence to their Prejudices, and believe the 
moſt R Things with the greateſt Aſſurance. 
They talk of the abſtruſeſt Myſteries, and deter- 
mine upon them with the utmoſt Confidence, and 
without juſt Exidence either from Reaſon or Revela - 
tion. A confus'd Heap of dark and inconſiſtent Ideas 
makes up a good Part of their Knowledpe in Mattets, 
of Philoſophy as well as Religion, having never been taught 
the Uſe and Value of clear Ideas and juſt Reaſoning- 
Nini * 6 5 Vet 
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Let it muſt be ſtill confeſt that there are ſome Myſteries 
in Religion, both natural and reveald, as well as ſome 
abſtruſe Points in Philoſophy, wherein the Wiſe as well as 
the Unwiſe muſt be content with obſcure Ideas. There 
are ſeveral Things eſpecially relating to the inviſible 
World, which are unſearchable in our Pop State, 
and therefore we muſt believe what Revelation plainly 
dictates, tho' the Ideas may be obſcure. Reaſon itſelf 
demands this of us ; but we ſhould ſeek for the bright- 
eſt Evidence both of Ideas, and of the Connection of 
them, whereſoever it is attainable. MON; o Sg, 
II RUR. Enlarge your general Ac- 
 quaintance with Things daily, in order 
Zo attain arich Furniture of Topics or 
middle Terms whereby thoſe. Propoſuti- 
ons which occur may be either proved 
or "diſproved ; but eſpecially meditate 
and enquire with great Diligence and 
 Exattneſs into the Nature, Properties, 
Circumſtances and Relations of the par- 
ricular Subjet? about which you. Judge 
or argue. Conſider its Cauſes, Effects, 
Conſequences, Adjunts, Oppoſites, 
Signs, Cc. ſo far as is needful to your 

preſent Purpoſe. You ſhould ſurvey a 

Queſtion round about, and on all Sides, 

and extend your Views as far as poſſi- 
ble, to every Thing that has a Con- 

nection with it. This Practice has ma- 


ny Advantages in it; as 


1% 
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I. It will be a Means to ſuggeſt to your Minds- 
proper Topics for Argument about any Propoſition 


that relates to the ſame Subject. 285 
2. It will enable you with greater Readineſs and 
Juſtneſs of Thought, to give an Anſwer to any ſud- 
den Queſtion upon that Subject, Whether it ariſes in 
your on Mind, or to be propoſed by others. 
3. This will inſtruct you to give a plainer and ſpee- 
dier Solution of any Difficulties that may attend the 
Theme of your Diſcourſe, and to refute the Objecti- 
ons of thoſe who have eſpouſed a contrary Opinion. 
4. By ſuch a large Survey of the whole Subject in 
all its Properties and Relations, you will be better ſe- 
cured from Iuconſiſtencies, i. e. from aſſerting or de- 
nying any thing in one Place, which contradicts what 
you have aſſerted or denied in another: And to attain 
_ theſe Ends, an Extenſiveneſs of Underſtanding, and a 
large Memory are of unſpeakable Service. ON 
| Ge would be ready to wonder ſometimes how 
_ eaſily great and wiſe, and learned Men are led into Aſ- 
ſertions in ſome Parts of the ſame Treatiſe, which are 
found to be ſcarce. conſiſtent with what they have aſ- 
ſerted in other Places: But the true Reaſon is the 
Narromneſs of the Mind of Man, that it cannot take in 
all the innumerable Properties and Relations of one 
Subject with a fingle View); and therefore whilſt they 
are intent on one particular Part of their Theme, they 
bend all their Force of Thought to prove or diſprove 
ſome Propoſition that relates to that Part, without a 
ſufficient Attention to the Conſequences which may 
flow from it, and which may unhappily affect another 
Part of the ſame Subject, and by this Means they are 
ſometimes led to ſay things which are inconſiſtent. 
In ſuch a Caſe the great Dealers in Diſpute and Con- 
troverſy take Pleaſure to caſt Nonſenſe and Self. Contt a- 
dition on their Antagoniſt with huge and hateful Re- 
proaches. For my Part, I rather chooſe to pity hu- 
man Nature, : whoſe. neceſſary Narrowneſs, of Under- 
ſtanding expoſes us all to ſome Degrees of this Frailty. 
But the moſt extenſive Survey poſlible of our whole 


; | Subject 
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Subject is the beſt Remedy againſt it. Tis our judg- 
ing and arguing upon a partial View of Things, that 
expoſes us to Miſtakes, and puſhes us into Abſurdi- 
ties, or at leaſt to the very Borders of them. 10 


III RuLe. In ſearching the Know- 
ledge of Things, always keep the pre- 
Ciſe Point of the preſent Queſtion in 


your Eye. Take heed that you add no- 


thing to it while you are arguing, nor 
omit any Part of it. Watch carefully 
leſt any new Ideas ſlide in to mingle 
themſelves either with the Subject or 
the Predicate. See that the Queſtion 
be not alter'd by the Ambiguity of any 
Word taken in different Senſes; nor let 
any ſecret Prejudices of your own, or 
the ſophiſtical Arts of others, cheat your 
Underſtanding by changing the Queſti- 
on, or ſhuffling in any thing elſe in its 

And for this End 'tis uſeful to keep 
the preciſe Matter of Enquiry as /ample 
as may be, and d;ſengag'd from a Com- 
plication of Ideas, which do not ne- 


ceſſarily belong to it. By admitting a 


Complication of Ideas, and taking too 
many Things at once into one Queſtion, 
the Mind is ſometimes dazzled and be- 
wildered, and the Truth is loſt in ſuch 

5 a 
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a Variety and Confuſion of Ideas; 
1 by limiting and narrowing the 
Queſtion, you take à fuller Survey of 
the Whole of it. 

By keeping the Point of Enquiry | in 
our conſtant View; we: ſhall be ſecured 
from ſudden, raſh, and impertinent Re- 
ſponſes and Determinations, which 
ſome have obtruded inſtead. of Soluti- 
ons and (ſolid | Anſwers, before they Per⸗ 
featly knew the Queſtion, | 

IV RULE. Hhen you have exatily | 
conſidered the preciſe Point of 77. 
or what is — in the ion thay 
conſider what, and how much yau know 
already: of this . ueſt ion, or of the Ideas 
and Terms of which it is compaſed. It 
. of the known and 
unknown Parts of the Queſtion toge- 
ther, that you find what Reference the 
82 known hath unto, or what Con- 

ection it hath with the Thiog that is 
ſought: Thoſe Ideas whereby the known. 
and unknown Parts of the Queſtion are 
connected, will furniſh you with mid- 
dle Terms or Arguments whereby the 
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In this Part of your Work (vig.) 
Comparing Ideas together, take due 
Time, and be not too haſty to come 
to a Determination, eſpecially in Points 
of Importance. Some Men when they 
ſee a little Agreement or Diſagreement 
between Ideas, they preſume a great 
deal, and ſo jump into the Concluſion: 
This is a ſhort Way to Fancy and Con- 
ceit, but a moſt unſafe and uncertain 
Way to true Knowledge and Wiſdom. 
Vi RuLE. In chooſing your middle 
Terms or Arguments to prove any Que- 
ſtion, always take ſuch Topics as are 
ſureſt , and leaſt fallible, and which car- 
ry the greateſt Evidence and Strength 
with them. ' Be not ſo ſolicitous about 
the Number, as the Weight of your 
Atguments, eſpecially in proving any 
Propoſition which admits of zatural 
Certainty, or of compleat Demonſtrati- 
on. Many Times we do Injury to a 
Cauſe by dwelling upon trifling Argu- 
ments. We amuſe our Hearers with 
Uncertainties by multiply ing the Num- 
ber of feeble Reaſonings, before we 
mention thoſe which are more ſubſtan- 
tial, concluſive, and convincing. And 
re þ 1 e Se 
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too often we yield up our own Aſſent 
to mere probable Arguments, Where 
certain Proofs may be obtained. —_ 
Vet it muſt be confeſt there are ma- 
ny Caſes wherein the growing Number 
of probable Arguments increaſes the 
Degree 'of Probability; and gives a 
great and ſufficient Confirmation to the 
Truth which is ſought; as, 


(1.) When we are enquiring the true Senſe of any 
Word or Phraſe, we are more confirmed in the Sigui- 
fication of it by finding the ſame Expreſſion ſo uſed in 
ſeveral Authors, or in ſeveral Places of the ſame Au- 
thor. (2.) When we are ſearching out the true 
Meaning or Opinion of any Writer, or inquiring into 
any ſacred Doctrine of Scripture, we come to a ſurer 
Determination of the Truth by ſeveral diſtinct Places 
wherein the ſame Thing is expreſt, or plainly imply d, 
becauſe tis not ſo probable that an honeſt skilful Rea- 
der ſhould miſtake the Meaning of the Writer in many 
Places, as he may in one or two. (3.) When we would 
prove the Importance of any ſcriptural Doctrine or 
Duty, the Multitude of Texts wherein it is repeated 
and inculcated upon the Reader, ſeem naturally to in- 
ſtruct us that it is a Matter of greater Importance, 
than other Things which are but lightly or ſingly 
mentioned in the Bible. (4) Ia ſearching out Mat- 
ters of Fact in Times paſt or in diſtant Places (in 
which Caſe moral Evidence is ſufficient, and moral 
Certainty is the utmoſt which can be attained) here we 
derive a greater Aſſurance of the Truth of it by a Num- 
ber of Perſons, or a Multitude of Circumſtances. con- 
curring to bear Witneſs to it. (5) From many Ex- 
periments in natural Philoſophy; we more ſafely infer 
a general Theorem, than we can from one or two. 
(. In Matters of preſent Practice, both ſacred = | 
2 : Cly 
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civil, we muſt content ourſelves oftentimes with a 
mere Preponderation of probable Reaſons or Argu- 
ments. Where there are ſeveral Reaſons on each Side, 
for and againſt a Thing that is to be done or omitted, 
a ſmall Argument added to the Heap may juſtly turn 
the Balance on one Side, and determine the Judgment, 
as I have noted in the 2“ Par: of Logic. 5 


To conclude; a growing Acquain- 
tance with Matters of Learning, and a 
daily Improvement of our Underſtand- 
ings in Affairs human and divine, will 
beſt teach us to judge and. diſtinguiſh 
in what Caſes the Number of Argu- 
ments adds to their Weight and Force: 
Tis only Experience can fully inform 
us when we muſt be determin'd by pro- 
bable Topics, and when we muſt ſeek 
and expect Demonſtrations. 


evident, and certain than the Concluſi- 
an; or at leaſt ſuch as are more known, 


and more intelligible to the Perſon 


whom you would convince. - If we 
neglect this Rule, we ſhall endeayour 
to enlighten that which is obſcure by 
ſomething equally or more obſcure, and 
to confirm that which is donbtful- by 
ſomething equally or more uncertam. 
Common 


VI RULE. Prove your Concluſion 
(as far as poſſible) by ſome Propoſuti- 


ons that are in themſelves more plain, 
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Common Senſe dictates to all Men, 
that it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh any 
Truth, and to convince others of it, 
but by ſomething that is better known 
to them than that Truth is. | 
VII RuLE. Labour in all your Ar 
guings to enlighten the U aderandangs 
as well as to conquer and captivate the 
Judgment. Argue in ſuch a Manner 
as may give a natural, diſtinct, and ſo- 
lid Knowledge of Things to your Hear- 
ers, as well as to force their Aſſent by 
a mere Proof of the Queſtion. Now 
to attain this End, the chief Topic or 
Medium of your Demonſtration ſhould 
be fetch'd, as much as poſſible, from 
the Nature of the Thing to be proy'd, 
or from thoſe Things which are moſt 
naturally connected with it. 
Geometricians ſometimes break this 
Rule without Neceſſity, two > Ways 


(vis) 
1. When they prove one Propoſition * — ſhew- 
ing what Abſurdities will follow if the conraditory 
opoſition be 3 or admitted: This is called 


io ad n or, Demonſtratio per impoſſivile z. 


® Nee. This Rule chiefly ron) to, che | 
of ſome Truth, rather than to the Refutation of Error. 
-" "mW 
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as for Inſtance; When they prove all the Radii of a 
Circle to be equal, by ſuppoſing one Radius to be longer 
or ſhorter than another, and then ſhewing what ab- 
ſurd Conſequences will follow. This, I confeſs, forces 
the Aſſent, but it does not enlighten the Mind by ſhew- 
ing the true Reaſon and Cauſe why all Radii are equal, 
which is derived from the very Conſtruction of'a Cir- 
cle: For ſince a Circle is formed by fixing one End 
of a ſtreight Line in the Centre, and moving the other 
End round (or, which is all one, by Compaſſes kept 
open to a certain Extent) it follows evidently that e- 
very Part of the Circumference being thus deſcribed, 
muſt be equally diſtant from the Centre, and therefore 
the Radu, which are Lines from the Centre to the Cir- 
cumference, muſt all be equal. Oo 
2. Gtorhetricians forget this Rule when they heap up 
many far-ſetch'd Lines, Figures ' and Proportions to 
prove ſome plain, ſimple, and obvious Propoſition. 
This is called a Demonſtration per aliena & remota, or 
an Argument from unnatural and remote Mediums: 
As if in order to prove the Radii of a Circle are all e- 
ods I ſhould make ſeveral Triangles and Squares a- 
ut the Circle, and then from ſome Properties and 
Proportions 'of -Squares and Triangles, prove that the 
Radu of a Circle are equal. + 23 HE 
Vet it muſt be confeſt that ſometimes 
ſuch Queſtions happen, that 'tis hardly 
pollible to proye them by dire Argu- 


ments drawn from the Nature © 
— —————————_—_—_ 


—_—__ 


* 


Tis a very common and uſeful Way of arguing to re- 
fute a falſe Propoſition by ſhewing what evident Falſ- 
hood or Abſurdity will follow from it: For what Pro- 
poſition ſoever is really abſurd and falſe, does effectual- 
ly prove that Principle to be falſe from which it is 
derived; ſo that this Way of refuting an Error is not 
ſo uſually call d, Reductio ad abſurdum, a 
Things, 
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Thin os, 6 and then it may not only 
1 


Proofs, . Jad Arguments. drawn from 


remote Mediums, or from the Abſurd! 


of the contradittory Suppoſit ion. 

Such indirect and remote Arguments 
may alſo be ſometimes uſed to confirm 
a Propoſition which has been before 
proved by Arguments more direct and 
immediats. 

VIII RuLE. Tho Arguments! could 
give Light to the Subject, as well as 
conſtrain the Aſſent, yet you muſt learn 
to diſtin 47 % well between an Explica- 
tion an Argument; and neither 
et; upon ourſelves, nor ſuffer 
yourſelves, to. ve ing d upon by othe 
by miſtaking a mere PET or. a 
convincmo Reaſon, + N 

Axioms themſelves, or ſelf AY Fe 
Propoſitions may want an Zxplication 
or 1lluſtration, tho they are Dot. to be 
proved-:by Reaſonmg.— 
 .. $7mzztudes and l/s ons 24:2 often- 
times a very ha nfluence e tO explain 
ſome difficult Truth, and to render t 
dea of it famillar and 


tie Relemblance IS Jul 
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of 1 + the 
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the Influence of a Smile may proceed 
ſo far as to ſhew the Poſſibility of the 
Thing in Queſtion: But Similitudes 
muſt not be taken as a ſolid Proof of 
the Truth or Exiſtence of thoſe Things 
to which they have a Reſemblance. A 
too great Deference paid to S7milirndes 
br an utter RejeQion of Them ſeem. to 
be two Extreams, and ought to be a- 


voided. The late ingenious Mr. Lock, 
even in his Enquiries after Truth, makes 
EOS: for frequent 11- 
kütrert6ft.-28 0. 15 ber) np ß/ In 2 In- 
vention of them, tho' he warns us alſo 
leſt we miſtake them for concluſive 
Arguments. 
| Yet let it be noted here, that a Pa. 
rable or a Stmilitude uſed by any Au- 
thor, may give a ſufficient Proof of the 
true Senſe and Meaning of that Author, 
provided that we draw not this Simili- 
tude beyond the Scope and Deſi 
which f was brought; as when our 
Saviour affirms, Rev. iii. 3. 1 will come 
on thee as a Thief, this will plainly 
Prove that he deſcribes the ee 
neſs of his Appearance, tho" it wi . 
Means be drawn to ſignify any In7ſtice 
in his Deſign. IXI RuLE. 


LE. 


you. 
DIL gt. Prejuaice — — 
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IX RuLe. In your whole Comrſe of 
Reaſoning, keep your Mind fimcrrely in- 
"on on the Purſuit of Truth; and fol. 
low folid Argument bar a6 it leads 

Let not it or 


or avert the Current of your N 


ing in the Queſt of true Knowledge. 


/ hen you are enquiring therefore 
into any Subject, maintain a due Regard 
to the Argaments aud Objeizions :on 
both Sides of a Quellen Conlider 
compare, and balance them well before 
you determine for one Side. Tis a 
frequent, but a very faulty Practice to 
hunt after Arguments only to make 


good one Side of a Queſtion, and entire- 
ſy to neglect and refuſe thoſe which 
favour Thc other Side. If we have not 


given a due Weight to Arguments on 

both Sides, we do but wilfully miſguide 

our judgment, and abuſe our Reaſon, 
ing its Search - Alter 


Biaſs on the Mind thro' the Influences 
of Fear, Hope, Honour, Credit, Inte- 
reſt, or any other Prejudice, and then 
ſeek 1 only to ſupport thoſe 

| Opinions, 


aO0OG41CK ::0r, Fl. 
1 we have neither done our 
Dicy to God or to our ſelves; and, tis a 
Matter of mere Chance if we ſtumble 
upon Truth in our Way to Eaſe and 
Preferment. Ihe Power of Reaſoning 
was given us by our Maker for this 
very End, to purſue Truth; and we a- 
buſe one of his richeſt Gifts, if we 
baſely yield it up to be led aſtray by a- 
ny of the meaner Powers of Nature, or 
the periſhing Intereſts of this Life. 
Reaſon itſelf, if honeſtly obey'd, will 
lead us to receive the divine Revelat:- 
on of the Goſpel, where it is duly propo- 
ſed, and this will ſhew us the Path of 
Life everlaſting, 


E 
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Of Diſpoſition and Method.” 
5 ls not merely a clear and di- 
int Idea, a well-formed Pro- 


(zo 22/7707, or a Juſt Argument, 
— that is ſufficient to ſearch out 


and communicate the Knowledge of a 
Subject. There multÞe a Variety and 


Series of them diſpoſed in a due Man- 
ner in order 10 attain this End: And 


therefore 
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tkerefore tis the Deſign of the 44ſt Part 
of Logic to teach us the Art of Method. 


It is that muſt ſecure our Thoughts from 


that Confuſion, Darkneſs, and Miſtake 
which unavoidably attend the Meditati- 
ons and Diſcourſes even of the bright- 
eſt Genius who deſpiſes the Rules of it. 


1. We ſhall here conſider the Na- 


ture of Method, and the ſeveral Kinds 
of it. . 
2. Lay down the general Rules af Me- 
thod, with a few Larticulars under them. 


o eee ee 20000609 


"CHAP. I. 


Of the Nature, and the do! 
Kinds of Method. WY 


ETH OD, taken in the nen 
enſe, implies the placing of 
vera Things, or performing 
ſeveral Operations in ſuch an Order as 
#5 moſt convenient to attain ſome End 
Propoſed: And in this Senſe it is ap- 
pd to all the Works of Nature and 
| Art, 


* * 
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Art, to all the divine Affairs of Orea- | 
tion and Providence; and to the Akti- 
fices, Schemes, Contrivances and Practi 
ces of Mankind, whether in natural, 
civil, or ſacred Affairs. 43 
Now this orderly Diſpoſiti tion of Li 4 
Things includes the Ideas of Prior, Po- | 
 fterior, and Simultaneous; of Superior, 
Inferior, and Equal; of Beginning. 
End, and Middle, &c. which are de- 
ſcribed more particularly among the ge- 
neral Aﬀettions of Being in Ontology: | 
But in Logic Method is uſually rak- . 
en in a more limited Senſe, and the Na- 
ture of it is thus deſcribed: Method is 
the Diſpoſition of a Variety of Thoughts 
on any Subject in ſuch Order as may 
beſt ſerve to find out unknown” Truths, 
to explain and confirm Truths that are 
known, or to fix them in the Memory. 
It is diſtributed. into two general 
: Kinds (viz.) Natural and Arbitrary. 
Natural Method is that which 0 
ſerves the Order of Nature, and pro- 
ceeds in ſuch a Manner as that the 
| Knowledge of the Things. which follow 
depends in a great Meaſure on the 
Things which go before, and this is 
+ 2 2 twofold, 
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twofold, ( viz.) Synthetic and Analy- 


Fick, which are ſometimes called Hu. 
he is and Ld FX 


or a „ _ 


*The Word Avahhſis has three or four Senſes, which 
it may not be improper to take Notice of here. 

1. It ſignifies the general and particular Heads of a 
Diſcourſe, with their mutual Connexions, both coor- 
dinate and ſubordinate, drawn out by way of Abſtract 
into one or more Tables, which are frequently placed 
like an Index at the Beginning or End of a Book. 

2. It ſignifies the reſolving of a Diſcourſe into its 
various Subjects and Arguments; as when any Writing 
of the ancient Prophets is reſolv'd into the Prophetical, 
Hiſtorical, doctrinal, and practical Parts of it, tis ſaid to 
be analyſed in general. When a Sentence is diſtinguiſht 
into the Nouns, the Verbs, Pronouns, Adverbs, and other 
Particles of Speech which compoſe it, then it is ſaid 
to be analys'd grammatically. When the ſame Sentence 
is diſtinguiſht into Subject and Predicate; Propoſition, A.- 
gument, Act, Object, Cauſe, Effect, Adjun, Oppoſite, &c. 
then tis anahys d logically and metaphyſically. This laſt 
is what is chiefly meant in the zheological Schools wh 
they ſpeak of analyſing a Text of Scripture. 

3. Analyſis ſignifies particularly the Science of Mall, 
wherein a Queſtion being propoſed, one or more Let- 
ters, as, Xx, y, X, or Vowels, as, a, e, i, &c. are made 
uſe of to ſignify the unknown Number, which being 
intermingled with ſeveral known Numbers in the Que- 
ſion, is at laſt by the Rules of Art ſeparated or releas'd 
from that Entanglement, and its particular Vahue- is 
found out by ſhewing its Equation, or anden 
To Number. 


At bgnitics at Method, | as here explin'd | in 


+8 


Joe 


on OE, 
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Fynt hetick Method is that which be- 
gins with the Parts *, and leads onward: 
to the Knowledge of the Whole; it 
begins with the moſt ſimple Principles, 
and general Truths, and proceeds by De- 
grees to that which is drawn from them, 
or compounded of them; and therefore 
tis called the Method of Compoſitions. 
Analytic Method takes the whole 
Compound as it finds it, whether it be 
a Species or an Individual, and leads us 
into the Knowledge of it by reſolving 
it into its firſt Principles or Parts, its 
generic Nature, and its ſpecial Proper- 
ties; and therefore 'tis called the Me- 
thod ff Reſolution. * 0061161908 

s Synthetick Method is generally 
uſed\in teaching the Sciences after they 
are invented, ſo analytick is moſt prac- 
tiſed in finding out Things unknown. 


” Way" * 
9 — dec 


9 


* Note, It is confeſt that Syntheſis often begins with 
the Genus, and proceeds to the Species and Individuals. 
But the Genus or generic Nature is then conſidered only 
as a phy/ical or eſſential Part of the Species, tho' it be 
ſometimes called an wniverſal or logical whole. Thus 
ſynthetick Method maintains its own Deſcription ſtil, for 


it begins with the Parts, and proceeds to the Whots 
which is compoſed of them. 


Z 3 Tho” 
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Thoꝰ it muſt be confeſt that both Me- 
thods are ſometimes employed both to 
find out Truth, and to communicate it. 
If we know the Parts of any Subject 
eaſier and better than the Whole, we 
conſider the Parts diſtinctly, and by put- 
ting them together we come to the 
Knowledge of the Whole. So in Gram- 
mar we learn firſt to know Letters, we 
joyn them to make Sy//ables, out of 
SyHables we compoſe Words, and out 
of Words we make Sentences and Di/ſ- 
courſes, So the Phyſician or Apothe- 
cary knows the Nature and Powers of 


his Simples (vi. ) his Drugs, his Herbs, 


his Minerals, &c. and putting them to- 


gether, and conſidering their ſeveral 


Vertues, he finds what will be the Na- 
ture and Powers of the Bolus, or any 


compound Medicine: This is the ſpnthe- 


lick Method. 


But if we are better acquainted with 


the Whole than we are with particular 
Parts, then we divide or reſolve the 
Whole into its Parts, and thereby gain 
a. diſtin Knowledge of them. So in 
vulgar Life we learn in the Groſs what 


Plants or Minerals are; and then by 


Chymiſtry 


1 GE 


two Deren laden may be preſerved 
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Chymiſtry we gain the Knowledge of 
Salt, Sulphur, . Spirit, Mater, Earth, 
which are the Principles of them. So 
we arc firſt acquainted, with the whole 
Body of an Animal, and then by Ana. 
8 or Diſſection, we come to learn 
all the inward and outward Parts of i it. 
This is analytic Method. eee 

According to this moſt general and 
obvious Idea of ſputhetick. and analy- 
tic Method, they differ from each other 
as the Way which leads up from a Hal. 
ley to a Mountain differs from itſelf, 
conſidered as it leads down from the 
Mountain to the Valley; or as St. 
Matthew and St. Luke prove. Chriſt to 
be the Son of Abraham; Luke finds it 
out by Analyſis, riſing from Chriſt to 
his Anceſtors; Matthew teaches it in 


ſynthetick Method, beginning from A- 
' braham, and ſhewing that Chriſt is found 


among his Poſterity. Therefore tis a 


uſual Thing in the Sciences, when we 


have by Analyſis found out a Truth, we 
uſe ſonthetick Method to explain and 
deliver it, and prove it to be true. 

In this eaſy View of Things, theſe 


CON- 
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cConſpicuouſly, and entirely diſtin: But 
the Subjects of Knowledge being infi- 
nite, and the Ways whereby we arrive 
at this Knowledge being almoſt infinite- 
ly various, tis very difficult, and almoſt 
impoſſible always to maintain the pre- 
ciſe Diſtinction between theſe two Me- 
thods. T 8 30 


This will evidently appear in the following Obher- 
vations. | | - 
Obſ. I. Analytick Method being uſed chiefly to find 
out Things unknown, it is not limited or- confined 
merely to begin with ſome whole Subject, and proceed 
to the Knowledge of its Parts, but it takes its Riſe 
ſometimes from any ſingle Part or Property, or from 
any thing whatſoever that belongs to a Subject which 
bappens to be firſt and moſt eaſily known, and there- 
by enquires into the more abſtruſe and unknown Parts, 
Properties, Cauſes, Effects, and Modes of it, whether 
abſolute or relative; as for Inſtance, ON HO 
(1.) Analyſis finds out Cauſes by their Effects. So in 
the ſpeculative Part of natural Philoſophy, when we ob- 
ſerve Light, Colours, Motions, Hardneſs, Softneſs, and other 
Properties and Powers of Bodies, or any of the com- 
mon or uncommon Appearances of Things either on 
Earth or in Heaven, we ſearch out the Cauſes of 
them. So by the various Creatures we find out the 
Creator, and learn his Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs. 
(. 2.) It finds out Effects by their Cauſes. So the 
practical and mechanical Part of natural Philoſophy con- 
fiders ſuch Powers of Motion, as the Mind, the Fire, 
the Water, &c. and then contrives what Uſes they may 
be apply'd to, and what will be their Effects in order 
to make Mill; and Engines of various Kinds. 3 
( 3.) It finds out the general and ſpecial Nature of a 
Thing by conſidering the various Attributes of the In- 
- dividuals, and obſerving what is common, and what 
Se is 
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is proper, what is accidental and what is eſſential. So 
by ſurveying the Colour, the Shape, Motion,  Reft, Place, 
Solidity, Extenſion of Bodies, we come to find that the 
Nature of Body in general is ſolid Extenſion 3 becauſe alt 
other Qualities. of. Bodies are changeable, but this belongs 
to all Bodies, and it . endures thro' all Changes; and 
| becauſe this is proper to Body alone, and agrees not to 
any thing elſe; and tis the Foundation of all other Pro- 
7 
(4.) It finds out the remaining Properties or Parts 
of a Thing, by having ſome Parts or Properties given. 
So the Area of a Triangle is found by knowing the 
Height and the Baſe. So by having two Sides, and an 
Angle of a Triangle given, we find the remaining Side 
and Avgles. So when we know Cogitation is the prime 
Attribute of a Spirit, we infer its Immaterialiy, and 
thence its Immortality. f 1 
(F.) Analyſis finds the Means neceſſary to attain a 
propos'd End by having the End firſt aſſign d. So in 
moral, political, economical. Affairs, having propoſed the 
Government of Self, a Family, a Society, or a Nation, in or- 
der to their beſt Intereſt, we conſider and ſearch out 
what are the proper Laws, Rules and Means to effect it. 
So in the Practices of Artificers, and the Manufacture: 
of various Kinds, the End being propoſed, as making 
Cloth, Houſes, Ships, Cc. we find out Ways of compo» 
ſing theſe things ſor the ſeveral Uſes of human Life. - 
But the putting any of theſe Means in Execution to 
attain the End, is /yuthetic Method. ; ws 4 
Many other Particulars might be repreſented to ſhevy -- 
the various Forms of analytic Method, whereby Truth 
is found out, and ſome of them come very near to 
Hinthetick, ſo as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed, Pele 
Obſ. II. Not only the Invettigation, of Truth, but 
the Communication of it alſo is often practiſed in ſuch ' 
a Method, as neither agrees preciſely to {ynthetick or 
analytice, Some Sciences, if you conſider the whole of 
them in general, are treated in ſynthetick Order; fo Phy- 
ſichs or natural. Philoſophy begins uſually with an Account 
of the general Nature and Properties of Matter or Bo- 
Z 7 dies, 


Compoſition. 
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dies, and by Degrees deſcends to conſider the particular 
Species of Bodies, with their Powers and Properties; 
yet tis very evident that when Philoſophers come to 
particular Plants and Animals, then by Chymiſtry 
Anatomy they analyſe or reſolve thoſe Bodies into their 
ſeveral conſtituent Parts. On the other Hand Logic is 
begun in analytic Method; the whale is divided into its 
integral Parts, according to the four Operations of the 
Mind; yet here and there ſyzrhetice Method is uſed in 
the particular Branches of it, for it treats of Ideas in 
general firſt, and then deſcends to the ſeveral Species. 

of them; it teaches us how Propoſitions are made up 

2 ere and Syllagiſims of Propoſitions, Which is the Or- 


and 


"he antient ſcholaſtick Writers have 
taken a great deal of Pains, and engag d 
in uſeleſs Diſputes about theſe two Me- 
thods, and after all have not been able 
to give ſuch an Account of them as to 
keep them entirely diſtinct from cach 0 
ther, neither in the Theory or in the 
Practice. Some of the Moderns have a- 
voided this Confuſion in ſome Meaſure 
by confining themſelyes to deſcribe al- 
moſt-nothing elſe but the Hutheticł 
and analytick Methods of Geometricians 
and Agebraiſi, whereby they have too 
much narrow'd the Nature and Rules 
of Method, as tho every thing were to 
be treated in mathematical Forms. 

Upon the whole I conclude, that nei- 
ther of theſe two nde ſhould be 


too 
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too ſcrupulouſly and ſuperſlitiouſſy pur · 
ſued, either in the Invention or in the 
Communication of Knowledge. Tis 
enough if the Order of Nature be but 
obſerved in making the Knowledge of 
Things following depend on the Know- 
ledge of the Things which go before. 
Oftentimes a mixed Method will be 
found moſt effectual for theſe Purpoſes; 
and indeed a wiſe and judicious Proſpect 
5 of our main End and Deſign muſt regu· 
late all Method whatſoever. 
7 Here the Rules of natural Metho# 
8 ought to be propoſed, (whether it be 
analytick, or Hnihetiek, or mixt :) bur 
tis proper firſt to give ſome Account of 
in arbitrary Method, left it be thruſt at too 
great a Diſtance from the firſt Mention 
W Of it. 085 
| Arbitrary Method leaves tlie Order 
of Nature, and accommodates itfelf to 
many Purpoſes; ſuch as, to treaſure up 
| | Things, and retain them in Memory; 
2 j to harangue and perſuade Mankind to 
q any Practice in the religious or the civil | 


Life; or to delight, amuſe, or entertain 
the Mind. 
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As for the Aſſiſtance of the Memory, 
in moſt Things a natural Order has an 
happy Influence; for Reaſon itſelf de- 
ducing one Thing from another, great- 
ly aſſiſts the Memory by the natural 
Connection and mutual Dependance of 
Things. But there are various other 
Methods which Mankind have made uſe 
of for this Purpoſe, and indeed there 
are ſome Subjects that can hardly be re- 
duced to Analyſis or Syntheſis. | 

In reading or writing Hiſtory, ſome 
follow the Order of the Governors of a 
Nation, and diſpoſe every Tranſaction 
under their particular Rezgns : So the 


ſacred Books of Kings and Chronicles 


are written. Some write in Annals and 
Journals, and make a new Chapter of 
every Year. Some put all thoſe Tranſ- 
actions together which relate to oye Sub- 


ject; that is, all the Affairs of one War, 


ane League, one Confederacy, one Coun- 
cil, &c. tho! it laſted many Years, and 
under many Rulers. 

So in writing the Lives of Men, 
which is called Biography, ſome Au- 
thors follow the Track of their Tears, 
and place every Og" in the preciſe Or- 

der 


- 


| 
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der of Time when it occur d: Others 
throw the Temper and Character of the 
Perſons, their private Life, their public 
Stations, their perſonal (Occurrences, 
their domeſtic Conduct, their Speeches, 
their Books or Writings, their Szekneſs 
and Death, into ſo many diſtinct Chap- 

ers. ee el LEE deen 

In Chronology ſome Writers make 

their Epochas to begin all with one 
Letter: So in the Book called Ductor 
Hiſtoricus, the Periods all begin with 

C; as, Creation, Cataclyſin, or Deluge, 
Chaldean Empire, Cyrus, Chriſt; Con. 
ſtantine, &c. Some divide their Ac- 
counts of Fime according to the four 

great Monarchies; A rian, Perſian, 
Grecian, and Roman. Others think it 
ſetves the Memory beſt to divide all 
their Subjects into the remarkable Num- 
ber of Sevens; ſo Prideaux has writz 
2 ten an Introduction to Hiſtory.” And 
there is a Book of Divinity called; Fafs 
ciculus Controverſiarum, by an Author 

of the ſame Name, written in the fame 
Method, wherein every Controverſy 
has ſeven. Queſtions belonging to it 5d 
tho the Order of Nature ſeems: to be 
— | toa 


8 
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too much neglected by a Confinement 
to this  ſeptenary Number. . 
Thoſe Writers and Speakers, whoſe | 
chief Buſineſs is to amuſe or delight, 
to allure, terrify, or perſuade Mankind, 
do not confine themſelves to any na- 
rural Order, but in a critical or 'hid- 
den Method adapt every thing to their 
deſigned Ends. Sometimes they omit 
thoſe Things which might injure their 
Deſign, or grow tedious to-their Hear- 
ers, tho' they ſeem to have a neceſſary 
Relation to the Point in Hand + Some- 
times they add thoſe Things which have 
no great Reference to the Subject, but 
are ſuited to allure or refreſh the Mind 
and the Ear. They dilate ſometimes, 
and flouriſn long upon little Incidents, 
and they skip over, and but lightly touch 
the dryer Part of their Theme. They 
place the firſt Things laſt, and the laſt 
Things fr/? with wondrous Art, and 
yet ſo manage it as to conceal their Ar- 
tifice, and lead the Senſes and Paſſions 
of their Hearers in a pleaſing and pow- - 
erful Captivity. | 
"Tis chiefly Poeſy and Oratory that 
require the Practice of this kind of ar- 
3 bitrary 
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bitrary. Method: They omit Things eſ- 
ſential which are not beautiful, they in- 
ſert little needleſs Circumſtances, and 
beautiful Digreſſions, they invert Times 
and Actions, in order to place every 
Thing in the moſt affecting Light, and 
for this End in their Practice they neg- 
le& all /ogical Forms; yet a good Ac- 
quaintance with the Forms of Tiogis and 
natural Method, is of admirable Uſe 
to thoſe who would attain theſe Arts 
in Perfection. Hereby they will be a. 
ble to range their own Thoughts in 
ſuch a Method and Scheme, as to take 
a more large and comprehenſive Sur- 
vey of their Subject and Deſign in all 
the Parts of it; and by this Means they - 
will better judge what to chuſe and 
what to refuſe ; and how to dreſs and 
manage the whole Scene before them, 

ſo as to attain their own Ends with 8 
greater Glory and Succeſs. | 
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obe 


CHAP. 
The Rules of — 


E Requiſites of true Method 
"tall; in the Purſuit or Communica- 
Uh tion of Knowledge, may be all 
e. under the following Heads. 
It muſt be ( 1.) Safe. (2.) Plain and 


_ eaſy. (.) Diſtinct. (4.) Full or with- 


out Defect. ( 5.) Short or without Su- 


perfuity. ( 6.) Proper to the Subject 
and the Deſgn. (7.) Connected. 


I. Rur. Among all the Qualificati- 
ons of a good Method, there is none 
more neceſſary and important than that 
it ſhould: be /zfe and ſecure from Er- 
nor; and to this End theſe four parti- 


cular Directions ſhould be obſerved. 


1. Uſe great Care and Circumſpection in laying the Foun- 
dations of your Diſcourſe, or your Scheme of Thoughts upon 
any Subject. Theſe Propoſitions which are to ſtand as 
firſt Principles, and on which the whole Argument 
depends, muſt be viewed on all Sides with utmoſt Ac- 
curacy, left an Error being admitted there, ſhould dif- 
Fuſe itſelf thro' the whole Subject. See therefore that 
your general Definitions or. Deſcriptions are as accurate as 
the Nature of the Thing will bear: See that your 1 


3 


tation as may preclude or anticipate 
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tal Diviſions and Diſtributions be juſt and exact, accord- 


ing to the Rules given in the firſt Part of Logic: See 
that your Axiom, be ſufficiently evident, ſo as to de- 
mand the Aſſent of thoſe that examine them with due 
Attention. See that your firſ# and more immediate Con- 
ſequences from theſe Principles be well drawn; and take 
the ſame Care of all other Propoſitions that have a pow- 
erful and ſpreading Influence thro' the ſeveral Parts of 
your Diſcourſe. | — 
For want of this Care, ſometimes a large Treatiſe 
has been written by a long Deduction of Conſequen- 
ces from one or two doubtful Principles, which Prin- 
ciples have been effectually refuted in a few Lines, and 
thus the whole Treatiſe has been deſtroyed at once: - 
So the largeſt and faireſt Building {inks and tumbles to 
the Ground, if the Foundations and Corner-Stones of 
it are feeble and inſufficient. n 
2. Tis a very adviſable Thing that your primary and 
fundamental Propoſitions be not only evident and true, but 
they ſhould be made a little familiar to the Mind by dwels 
ling upon them before you proceed further. By this Means 
you will gain ſo full an Acquaintance with them, that 
you may draw Conſequences from them with much 
more Freedom, with greater Variety, brighter Evi- 
dence, and with a firmer Certainty, than it you have 
but a light and ſudden View of them. | 
3. As you proceed in the Connection of your Ar- 
guments, ſee that your Ground be made. firm .m every 
Step, See that every Link of your Chain of Reaſon- 
ing be ſtrong and good: For if but one Link be fee- 
ble and doubtful, the whole Chain of Arguments 
feels the Weakneſs of it, and lies expos d to every 
Objector, and the original Queſtion remains undeter- 
mined. : 
4. Draw up all your Propoſitions and Arguments with a . 
much Caution, and expreſs your Ideas with ſuch a juſt Limi: 
eFions, Let re- 
member this is only to be done as far as tis poſlible, 
without too much entangling the Queſtion, or intro: 


ducing. complicated Ideas, and obſcuring . the Senſe. 
But if ſuch a cautious and-limiced Dreſs of the Que - 
ſtion ſhould render the Ideas too much complicated, 
or the Senſe obſcure, then 'tis better to keep the Ar- 
gument more ſimple, clean and eaſy to be underſtood, 
and afterwards mention the Obijections diſtinctly in their 


full Strength, and give a diſtin& Auſwer to them. 


II RuLR. Let your Method be plain 
and eaſy, fo that your Hearers or Rea- 
ders, as well as yourſelf, may run thro* 
it without Embaraſſment, and may 


take a clear and comprehenſive View of 


the whole Scheme. To this End the 
following particular Directions will be 


uſeful. Free: 

1. Begin always with thoſe Things which are beſt known, 
and moſt obvious, whereby the Mind may have no Difficul- 
ty or Fatigue, and proceed by regular and eaſy Steps to 
Things that are more difficuls. And as far as poſhble, let 
not the Underſtanding, or the Proof of any of your 
Poſitions, depend on the Poſitions that follow, but al- 
ways on thoſe which go before. It is a Matter of 
Wonder that in ſo knowing an Age as this, there 
ſhould be fo many Perſons offering Violence daily to 
this Rule, by teaching the Latin Language by a Grammar 
written in Latin, which Method ſeems to require a per- 
fe& Knowledge of an unknown Tongue, in order to 
learn the firſt Rudiments of it. [IV 

2. Do not affect exceſſtve Haſte in learning or teaching 
any Science, nor Hurry at once in the Midſt of it, leſt you be 
too ſoon involy'd in ſeveral new and ſtrange Ideas and 
Propoſitions, which cannot be well underſtood with- 


out a longer and cloſer Attention to thoſe which go 


before. Such ſort of Speed is but a waſte of Time, 
and will conſtrain you to take many Steps backward. 


Knowledge of the Subject. 
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3. Ze not fond of crowding too many Thoughts and Rea- 
ſonings into one Sentence or Paragraph, beyond the Appre- 
henſion or Capacity of your Readers or Hearers, There aro 
ſome Perſons'of a good Genius, and a capacious Mind, 
who write and ſpeak very obſcurely upon this Ac- 
count; they affect a long Train of Dependences before 
they come to a Period; they imagine that they can 
never fill their Page with too much Senſe; but they 
little think how they bury their own beſt Ideas in the 
Croud, and render them in a Manner inviſible and uſe- 
leſs to the greateſt Part of Mankind. Such Men may 
be great Scholars, yet they are but poor Teachers. 

4. For the ſame Reaſon, avoid too many Subdiviſions. 
Contrive your Scheme of Thoughts in ſuch a Manner, 
ns: may finiſh your whole Argument with as few infe- 
rior. Branchings as Reaſon will admit; and let them be 
ſuch as are Sus and open to the Underſtanding, 
that they may come within one ſingle View of the 
Mind. This will not only aſſiſt the Underſtanding to 
receive, but it will aid the Memory alſo to retain Truth: 
Whereas a Diſcourſe cut out into a vaſt Multitude of 
gradual Subordinations, has many Inconveniences in it; 
it gives Pain to the Mind and Memory, in ſurveying 
and retaining the Scheme of Diſcourſe, and expoles 
the unskilful Hearers to mingle the ſuperior and.inte+ 
rior Particulars together, and leads them into a thick 
Wood inſtead of open Day - light, and places them in a 
Labyrinth inſtead of a plain Path. * | 

5. Give all Diligence in your- younger Years. to obtain. a. 
clear and eaſy Way of expreſſing your Concepcious, that | 
your Words, as faſt as you utter them, may ſtamp. 
your own-Ideas- exactly on the Mind of the Hearer. 
This is a moſt happy Talent for the Conveyance of. ” 
Truth, and an excellent Security againſt Miſtakes and 
needleſs Controyerſies. | chern 


IIIa RuLE. Let your Method be di. 
ſtinct, and without the perplexing Mix- 
ture of Things that ought to be kept ſe- 
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parate, and this will be eaſily practiſed 
by four Directions. 


1. Don't bring unneceſſary heterogeneous“ Matter in- 


to your Diſcourſe on any Subject: that is, don't mingle an 


Argument on one Subje&, with Matters that relate 
entirely to another, but juſt ſo far as is neceſſary to 
give a clearer Knowledge of the Subject in Hand. Ex- 
amples in Logic may be borrowed from any of the 
Sciences to illuſtrate the Rules: But long Interpoſiti- 
ons of natural Philoſophy, of the Imagination and Paſſions, 
of the Agency of Spirits united to Bodies, &c. break the 
Thread of Diſcourſe, and perplex the Subject. 

2. Let every complicated Theme or Idea be divided into 
its diſtin# ſingle Parts, as far as the Nature of the Subject, 
and your preſent Deſign requires it, Tho you muſt not 
abound in needleſs Subdiviſions, yet ſomething of this 
Work is very neceſſary ; and 'tis a good Judgment a- 
lone can dictate how far to proceed in it, and when 
to ſtop. ; 8 FT 
Compound Ideas: muſt be reduced to a ſimple Form 
in order to underftand them well. You may. eaſily 
maſter that Subject in all the Parts of it by a regular 
Succeſſion, which would confound the Underſtanding 
to ſurvey them at once. So we come to the Know- 
ledge of a very perplexed Diagram in Geometry, or a com- 
flicated Machine in Mechanicks, by having it parcell'd out 
to us into its ſeveral Parts and Principles, according to 
this, and the foregoing Rule of Method. 

3. Call every Idea, Propoſition and Argument to its pro- 
per Claſs, and keep each Part of the Subject in its own 
Place. Put thoſe things all together that belonglto one 
Part or Property, one Conſideration or View of your 
Subject. This will prevent needleſs Repetitions, and 
keep you from intermixing Things which are diffe- 
rent. We muſt maintain this Diſtinction of Things 


* — 


X Things of one Kind are called Homogeneous things 
of ditfexynt Kinds are Heterogeneous, = 


and 
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and Places if we would be ſafe from Error. It is Con- 

4 fuſion that leads us into endleſs Miſtakes, which natu- 
rally ariſe from a Variety of Ideas ill- join d, il-forted, 

or ill- diſpoſed. Tis one great Uſe of Method, that a 

L Multitude of Thoughts and Propoſitions may be ſo di- 


44 ſtinctly ranged in their proper Situations, , that the 
4 1d. with a confus'd At- 
Mind may not be overwhelm'd with I A 

* tention to them all at once, nor be diſtracted with 
f their Variety, nor be tempted to unite Things which 
2 ought to be ſeparated, nor to disjoin Things which 
ö ſhould be , f at 3 ads 
1 4. In the Partition of your Di ſcourſe into diſtin Heads, 
| take heed that your Particulars do not interfere with the Ge- 
A eral, nor with each other, Think it not enough that 


: you make uſe of diſtinct Expreſſions in each Particus 
4 lar, but take Care that the Ideas be diſtinct alſo. It is 
mere Foolery to multiply diſtinct Particulars in treat- 
ing of Things, where the Difference lies only in Names 
IV RurE. The Method of treating 
1 a Subject ſhould be plenary or full, ſo 
4 that nothing may be wanting ; nothing 
8 which is neceſſary or proper ſhould be 
1 omitted. — GO SES 


g When you are called to explain a Subject, don't paſs 
4 by, nor skip over any thing in it which is very diffi- 
cult or obſcure. When you enumerate the. Parts or the 
Properties of any Subject, do it in a complete and com- 
prehenſive Manner. When you are aſſerting or. provit 
any Truth, ſee that every. doubtful or diſputable Part of 
the Argument be well ſupported. and confirmed. If 
you are to. illuſtrate or argue a Point of Difficulty, be not 
too ſcanty of Words, but rather become a little copi⸗ 
ous and diffuſive in your Language: Set the Truth be- 
| fore the Reader in ſeveral Lights; turn the various Sides 
. of it to View, in order to give a full Idea, and firm 
| Evidence of the Propofition. ; When you are drawing 
$ up a Narrative of any Matter af Fact, ſee that no im- 
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portant Cireumſtance be omitted. When you propoſe 
the Solution of any Difficulty, conſider all the various 
Cuſes wherein it can happen, and ſhew how they may 
be ſolved. In ſhort, let your Enumeratiom, your Divi- 
frons and Diſtributions of Things be fo accurate, that no 
need ful Part or Idea may be left out. ont Leds 

This Fulneſt of Method does not require that every 
thing ſhould be faid which can be faid upon any Sub- 
ject; for this would make each fingle Science endleſs : 
But you ſhould fay every thing which is neceſſary to 
the Deſign in View, and which has a proper and di- 


rect Tendency to this End; always proportioning the 


Amplitude of your Matter, and the Fulneſs of your 
Diſcourſe to your great Deſign, to the Length of your 
Time, to the Convenience, Delight and Profit of your 
V RuLE. As your Method muſt 
be full without Deficiency, ſo it muſt 
be ſhort, or without Superfluity. The 
Fulneſs of a Diſcourle enlarges our 
Knowledge, and the well-concerted Bre- 
Vity faves our Time. In order to ob- 
ſerve this Rule, it will be enough to 
point out the chief of thoſe Syperfiuz- 
ties or Redundancies which ſome Per- 


ſons are guilty of in their Diſcourſes, 


with a due Caution againſt them. _ 
1. Avoid all needleſs Repetitions of the ſame Thing in 
different Parts of your Diſcourſe. It muſt be confeſt there 
are ſeveral Caſes wherein a Review of the fame fore- 
going Propoſition is needful to explain or prove ſeve- 
ral of the following Poſitions; but let your Method be 
ſo contrived, as far as poſhble, that it may occaſion the 
. feweſt Rehearſals of the ſame Thing; for tis not grate- 
ful to the Hearers without evident Neceſſit r. 
n 2. Have 


— 
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2. Have à Care of a, tedious Prolixity, or drawing ou 1 
am Part of your Diſcourſe to an unneceſſuty and tireſome s 

. Length, *Tis much more honourable for. an luſtructor, 
an Orator, a Pleader, or a Preacher, that his Hearers 
ſhould ſay, I was afraid be mould have dne, than what 
they ſhould be tempted to ſhew Signs of Uncafineſs, 

7 and long for the Conclufion. . Nes c 

. | Beſides, There is another In convenience in it; when 

0 


you affect to amplify on the former Branches of a Dis- 
courſe, you will often lay a Neceſſity upon yourſelf 


1 of coptracting the latter and moſt uſeful Parts of it, 
e and perhaps prevent yourſelf in the moſt. important 
1 Part of your Deſign. Many a Preacher has been guil- 
r ty of this Fault in former Days, nor is the preſent Age 
r without ſome Inſtances of this Weakneſss. 


3. Do not multiply Explications where there is no Difficub> 
1 ty, or Darkneſs, or Danger.- of Miſtake. . Be. not fond of 
tracing every Word of your Theme thro all the grams 

t matical, the logical, and meta piyſical Characters and Re- 
> lations of it, nor ſhew your critical Learning in ſpread» 
N ing abroad the various Senſes of a Word, and the vas 
K rious Origin of thoſe Senſes, the Erymology of Terms, 
3 the ſynonymous and the paronymous or kindred Names, 
| c. where the chief Point of Diſcourſe does not at 
| all require it. You would laugh ata Pedant, ho pro- 
> feſſing to explain the Athanaſian Creed, ſhould atquaint 
you, that Athanaſius is derived from a Greek Word, 
| which ſignifies Immortality, and that the fame Word 


3 "Abwecie fignifies alſo the Herb Tanſe. 
There are ſome Perſons ſo fond of their learned Di- 
* ſtinctions, that they will ſnewy their Subtilty by 4 


ſtinguiſbing where there is no Differenre: And the fame filly 
Affectation will introduce Diftindions upon every Oc- 
currence, and bring three or four Negatives upon every 
Subject of Diſcourſe; firſt to declare what it is not, 
and then what it is: Whereas ſuch Negatives ought ne. 
ver to be mentioned where there is no apparent Dan- 
ger of Miſtake, How- ridiculous would that Writer 
be, who, if be were ſpeaking of the NVicene Creed; ſhould 
declare negatively, 1. That he did not meam b Dur 
i $rme 
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rrine which the Inhabitants of Nice believed, nor, ( 2.) 4 
Creed written by them, but ( 3.) Politively, a Creed com- 
[poſed by ſeveral Chriſtian Biſhops, met together in the City 
of Nice? The Pofitive is ſufficient here, and the two 
% % . 57 ET nn mn 
4. Be not fond of proving thoſe Things which need no 
Proof, ſuch as ſelf-evident Propotitions, and Truths u- 
Avery confeſt, or ſuch as are entirely agreed to and 
granted by our Opponents. It is this vain Affectation 
of proving every thing that has led Geometricians to form 
uſeleſs and intricate Demonſtrations to ſupport ſome 
| Theorems, which are ſufficiently evident to the Eye 
f by Inſpection, or to the Mind by the firſt Mention of 
them : and tis the ſame Humour that reigns ſometimes 
in the Pulpit, and ſpends half the Sermon in proving 
 Jome general Truth Which is never diſputed or doubted, 
and thereby robs the Auditory of more uſeful Enter- 
TVC EEE in 
F. As there are ſome things ſo evidently true, that 
they want no Proof, ſo. there are others ſo evidently falſe, 
that they want no Refutatiun. Tis mere trifling, and a 
waſte of our precious Moments, to invent and raiſe 
ſuch Objections as no Man would ever make in earneſt, 
and that merely for the Sake of anſwering and ſolving 
them: This breaks in notoriouſly upon the due Brevi- 


. Avoid in general all learned Forms, all Trappings of 
We" and Ceremonies. of the Schools, where there is no 

eed of them. It is reported concerning the preſent 
Czar of Muſcovy, that when he firſt acquainted himſelf 
with mathematical Learning, he practilgd all the Rules 
of Circumvallation and Contra vallation, at the Siege of a 
Town in Livonia; and by the Length of thoſe Forma- 


lities he loſt the Opportunity of taking the Town. 
7. Don't ſuffer 7 5 occaſronal and incidental Thought to 
Larry you away into a long Parentheſis,. and thus to firetch out 
Jour Diſcourſe, and divert you from the Point in Hand. 
In the Purſuit of your Subject, if any uſeful Thought 
occur which belongs to ſome other Theme, note it . 
down for the Sake of your Memory on ſome other 0 
NN 8 K Faper, 
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Paper, and lay it by in Reſerve, for its proper Place 
and Seaſon: But let it not incorporate itſelf with 
your preſent Theme, nor draw off your Mind from 
your main Buſineſs, tho' it ſhould be never ſo inviting. 
A Man who walks but ſlowly towards his Journey's 
End, will arrive thither much ſooner than his Neigh- 
bour, who runs into every crooked Turning which 
he meets, and wanders aſide to gaze at every thing 
that ſtrikes his Eyes by the Way, or to gather every 
gaudy Flower that grows by the Side of the Road, 
To ſum up all; There is an happy Medium to be ob- 


fer ved in our Method, ſo that the Brevity may not renden 


the Senſe obſcure, nor the Argument feeble, nor our Know- 


edge merely ſuperficial: And on the other Hand, that the 


Fulneſs and Copiouſneſs of our Method may not waſte the 

Time, tire the Learner, or fill the Mind with Trifles and Im- 

Pertinencies. | | . 
The copious and the contracted Way of writing, 


| have each their peculiar Advantages. There is a pro- 


per Uſe to be made of large Paraphraſes, and full, par- 
ticular, and diſfuſive Explications and Arguments; theſe. 
are fitteſt for thoſe who deſign to be acquainted through- 
ly with every Part of the Subject. There is alſo a 
Uſe of ſhorter Hints, Abſtracts and Compendiums to in- 
ſtruct thoſe who ſeek only a light and general Know- 
ledge, as well as to refreſh the Memory of thoſe who. 
have learnt the Science already, and gone thro' a larger 
Scheme. But tis a groſs Abuſe of theſe various Me- 
thods of Inſtruction, when a Perſon has read a mere. 
Compend or Epitome of any Science, and he vainly ima- 
gines that he underſtands it all. So one Boy may be- 
come a Philoſopher, by reading over the mere dry De- 
finitions and Diviſions of Scheibler's. Compendium of Peri- 
Pateticiſm: So another may boaſt. that he underſtands. 
.Lnatomy, becauſe he has ſeen a Skeleton; and a third 


profeſs himſelf a learned Divine, when he can repeat 
the Apoſtles Creed. h 0 Lt. 


VI RuLE. Take Care that your 
Method be proper to the Subject in 
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Hand, proper to your preſent Deſign, 
as well as proper to the Age and Place 


wherein you dwell. . 
1. Let your Method be proper to the Subject. All 
Sciences muſt not be learnt or taught in one Method. 
Morality and Theology, Metaphyſics and Logic, will not be 
eaſily and happily reduc'd to a ſtrict mathematical Me- 
thod : Thoſe who have try'd have found much Inèon- 
venience therein. | | | 
Some things have more need to be explained than 
to be proved; as Axioms or ſelf-evident Propoſitions, and 
indeed all the firſt great Principles, the chief and moſt 
important Doctrines both of natural and reveal'd Re- 
Igion; for when the Senſe of them is clearly explain'd, 
they appear ſo evident in the Light of Nature or Scrip- 
rure, that they want no other Proof. There are otber 
Things that ſtand in need of Proof, as well as Explica- 
tion, as many mathematical Theorems, and ſeveral deep 
Controverſies in Morality and Divinity. There are yet 
other ſorts of Subjects which want rather to be warm- 
ly impreſt upon the · Mind by fervent Exhortations, and 
and in more need of this than they do either of Proof 
or Explication; ſuch are the moſt general, plain and ob- 
vious Duties of Piety towards God, and Love toward Men, 
with a Government of all our Inclinations and Paſſions. 
Now theſe ſeveral Subjects ought to be treated th a 
= different Manner and Method. | 
| 2 Again, There are ſome Subjects in the ſame Trea- 
| tiſe which are more uſful and neceſſam than others, and 
ſome Parts of a Subject which are evidently and chiefly 
deſigned by a Writer or Speaker: True Method will teach 
tis to dwell longer upon theſe Themes, and to lay out 
more Thought and Language upon them; whereas 
the ſame Arr off Method will teach us to cut ſhort thoſe 
things which are uſed only to introduce our main Sub- 
ject, and to ſtand as a Scaffolding merely to aid the 
Structure of our Diſcourſe. It will teach us alſo to 
content ourſelves with brief Hints of thoſe Matters 


which are merely occaſſonal and incident. 
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2. Your Method muſt be adjuſted by. your Deſgn; for 
if you treat of the ſame Subject with two different 
Views and Deſigns, you will end it neceſſary to uſe 
different Methods. Suppoſe the Doctrine of the ſacttd 
Trinity were your Theme, and you were to. read a 
Lecture to young Students on that Subject, or if you 


_ defign'd a Treatiſe for the Conviction of learned Men, 


you would purſue a very different Method from that 


' Which would be proper to regulate a practical Piſ- 


courſe, or a Sermon to inſtruct vulgar Chriſtians merè- 
ly in the pious Improvement of this Doctrine, and a- 
waken them to their Duties which are derived thence. 

In ſhort, we muſt not firſt lay down certain and 
preciſe Rules of Method, and refolve to confine the 


Matter we diſcourſe of to that particular Form and 


Order of Topicks; but we muft well confider and 
ſtudy the Subject of our Diſcourſe throughly, and take 
a juſt Survey of our preſent Defgn, and theſe will giye 
ſufficient Hints of the particular Form and Order in 
which we ſhould handle it, provided that we are mo- 
derately skill d in the general Laws of Method and Or. 


der. 


Yet let it be noted here, that neither the Su6/e#3 or 
Matter of a Diſcourſe, nor the particular Deſign of it, 
can ſo preciſely determine the Method, as to leave no 
Room for Liberty and Variety. The very ſame Theme 
may be handled, and that alſo with the ſame Deſign, in 
feveral different Methods, among which tis hard to 
ſay which is the beſt, In writing a Sytem of Diviniry, 
fome begin with the Scriptures, and theneè deduce all 
other Doctrines and Duties. Some begin with the 
Being of God and his Attributes, ſo far as he is known 
by the Light of Nature, and then proceed to the Docs 
trines of Revelation. Some diſtinguiſh the whole Sub- 
Ject ĩato the Credenda and Agenda, that is, Things to bs 
believed, and Things to be done, Some think it beſt to 
explain the whole Chriſtian Religion, by an ' hiſtorical 
Detail of all the Diſcoveries which God has made of hin 
ſelf io this lower World, beginning at the Creation in the 
firſt Chapter of Geneſis, and ſo proceeding onward ac 
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cording to the Narrative of the -old and new Teſta- 
ment. And there are others that endeavour to include 
the whole of Religion under theſe four Heads { viz.) 
The Apoſtles, Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the two Sacraments; tho' I cannot but think 
this is the leaſt accurate of any. The ſame Variety 
may be allowed in treating other Subjects; this very 
Treatiſe of Logic is an Inſtance of it, whoſe Method dif- 
fers very conſiderably from any others -which I have 
een, as they differ alſo greatly from one another, tho? 
ſeveral of them are confeſt to be well written. | 
3. Tho' a juſt View of our Subject and our Deſign 
may diate proper Rules of natural Method, yet there 
muſt be ſome little Deference at leaſt paid to the Cuſtom of 
zhe. Age wherein we dwell, and to the Humour and Genius 
of our Readers or Hearers, which if we utterly reject and 
diſdain, our Performances will. fail of defired Succeſs, 
even tho* we may have followed the juſt Rules of Me- 
thod. I'll mention but this one Inſtance: In the for- 
mer Century it was frequent with learned Men to di- 
vide their Theme or Subject into a great Multitude of 
coordinate Members or Parts, they abounded alſo in the 
Forms of Logic and Diſtinction, and indulged numerous 
Ranks of Subordination. Now tho' we ought not to a- 
bandon the Rules of juſt. Method and Diviſion, in order 
to comport with the modiſh Writers in our Age who 
have renounced them, yet tis prudent to pay ſo much 
Reſpect to the Cuſtom of the Age, as to uſe theſe 
Forms of Diviſion with due Moderation, and not affect 
to multiply them in ſuch a Manner as to give an ear- 
ly. and needleſs Diſguſt to the Generality of cur pre- 
ent Readers. The ſame may be ſaid concerning Va- 
rious other Methods of Conduct in the Affairs of 
Learning as well as the Affairs of Life, wherein we 
muſt indulge a little to Cuſtom: And yet we muſt by: 
no Means ſuffer ourſelves ſo far to be impos'd upon 
and govern'd by it, as to neglect thoſe Rules of Me- 
thod which are neceſſary for the /afe, eaſy: and compleat: 
Enquiry into Fruth, or the ready and effectual Commur: 
ueation, of it to others. | 0101116343105 of 16 all23 
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C. II. Toe right uſe of Reaſon: 533 
VII Rove. The laſt Requiſite of 
Method is, that ihe Parts of a Diſcourſe 
ſhould be well connected; and theſe three 
ſhort Directions will ſuffice for this 
Purpoſe. 1 rolls 5d yah 


I. Keep your main End and Deſign ever in View,” and 


let all the Parts of your Diſcourſe haue a Tendency townrd 
it, and, as far as poſſible, make that Tendency viſible all 
the Hay: Otherwife the Readers or Hearers will have 
Reaſon to wonder for what End this or that Particu- 
lar was introduced. | wh A Kot 
2. Let the mutual Relation and Dependance ofthe [eve- 
ral Branches of your Diſcourſe be ſo juſt and evident, that 
every Part may naturally lead onward' to the next, without 
any huge Chaſms or Breaks which interrupt and deform the 


Scheme. The Connection of Truths ſhould riſe and 


appear in their ſucceſſive Ranks and Order, as the ſe- 
veral Parts of a fine Proſpe& aſcend juſt behind each 
other, in their natural and regular Elevations and Di- 
ſtances, and invite the Eye te climb onward with 
conſtant Pleaſure till it reach the Sky. Whatſoever 
horrid Beauty a Precipice or a Catarradt may add to 
the Proſpect of a Country, yet ſuch fort of hideous 
and abrupt Appearances in a Scene of Reaſoning, are 
real Blemiſhes and not Beauties. When the Reader 
is paſſing over ſuch a' Treatiſe, he often finds àa wide 
Vacancy, and makes an uneafy Stop, and knovys not 
how to tranſport his Thoughts over to the next Parti- 
cular, for want of ſome Clue or connecting Idea to lay 
hold of. 6•»„ ESO | 

3. Acquaint yourſelf with all the proper and decent 
Forms of Tranſition from one Part of a Diſcourſe to ano- 


ther, and practiſe them as Occaſion offers. Where the 


Ideas, Propoſitions and Arguments are happily difpoſed, 
and well connected, the Truth indeed is ſecure; bur it 
renders the Diſcourſe much more agreeable, when pro 
per and graceful Expreſſion joyns the Parts of: it to- 
gether in ſo entertaining a Manner, that the Reader 
37 1 I . | knows 


% Theright uſe of Reaſon. Patt IV. 
knows not ho to leave off til be -hath n at 


the End. 
© Theſe, are tlie generol and moſt im- 


portant Rules of irue Method; and tho 
they belong chicfly to the Communite 
Z10n. of Knowledge, yet a good Ac- 
quaintance with them will be of conſi- 
derable Uſe toward the Purſuit and 
Attainment of it. The particular Means 
or Methods tora further Improvement of 
the Underſtanding are very various, ſuch 
as, Meaitatgp, Reading, Converſing, 
Diſputing by Leech or by Writing, Que- 
ſtion and Anſwer, &c. And in each of 
theſe Practices, ſome ſpecial Forms may 
be obſerved, and ſpecial Rules may be 
ven to facilitate and ſecure our Enqui- 
ries after Truth: But this would require 
alittle Volume by ſelf, Van a Treatiſe 
of Logic has always been eſteemed ſof- 
ou? compleat without „ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. _ 


2 | *-.:..*% HERDQ 
H E Author having review'd moſt of the Sheets 

ſince they were printed off, deſires the Can- 

dur of the Reader to admit the following Correcti- 

ons in order to prevent all Miftakes of the Senſe. © 

Page 12. I. G. for Of r. The. J. 9. Special Rules. p. 1 3. 

7.22, but 'tis the. * 1 4. Subſtance or Subjeck. 

p. 20. l. 2 1. blot out tho. I. 27. Subſtance. J. 28. repre- 

ſents. p. 3 1. l. 11. Matter in general. J. 15. particular 

natural Bodies. p. 32: J. 2. for following r. farther, 

Pp. 37. l. ro. And this Chapter. p. 39. l. 17. Right, 

Obligation, or Neceſſity. p. 45.1. 22. repreſent chief - 

ly. P. 109. J. 8. perhaps from. p. 152. I 25. your. 

: Page 154. at the End, add this Margmal Note. There 

| is one Caſe wherein ſome of theſe laſt Rules concerniny 

| the Definition of Words, may, be in ſome Meaſure diſ- 
penſed with; and that is, when ſtrong and rooted Pre- 


; judice hath eſtabliſhed ſome favourite Word or Phraſe, 

and long uſed it to expreſs ſome miſtaken Notion, or 

: to unite ſome inconſiſtent Ideas; it is ſometimes much 

n eaſter to lead the World into Fruth by aſſigning and 4 
> applying new Ideas and Notions to their favourite 
i Word, than by rejecting their old Words and Phraſes, 


and Notions, to introduce all new at once. 

Page 163. J. 1, would make any Diſtimaction. p. 198. 
J. 11. in, its. p. 2 10. l. laſt ſave two, after, ec. add, 
Note, Thele Rules belong chiefly to the Method of 
Inſtruction, which the Learned call Syntherick. p. 224. 
I. 3. joyned or disjoyned. p. 234. L 22. into one or 
into every; we cannot ſay one Apple or every Apple, 
p. 235. J. 2. every or into one. 

Page 239. blot out all che 24 Note, and in the Room of 
it, p. 241. J. 7. after (viz.) put in this Note. Since 
univerſal, indefinite, and particular Terms in the plu- 
ral Number may either be taken in a collective or a 
diſtributive Senſe, there is one ſhort and eaſy Way to 

find 
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| = End when they are colleAive and when diflributive (viz) 
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tk che plural Number may be changed into the fingu- 
ur, i.e, if the Predicate will agree to one ſingle Sub- 
H ect, tis a Aributive Idea; if not, tis collective. 
_ _Page271.1. 12. Affairs. p. 273.1. 2 1. after confusd 
r. or before we ſee whether they agree or diſagree, we 
Mall, ec. p. 290. I. 10. ſo much depend. p. 296. 
J. 24. r. know. p. 317. J. 6. afide, unleſs it be called 
in to. aſſiſt the Explication by a Similitude. p. 378. 
J. 6. doubtful Propoſition. p. 366. I. 16. any of us to 
be practiſed at once. p. 387. J. 2. Faith; that is, we 
1.8. come; and Reaſon itſelf dictates this Submiſſion. 
P. 416.1. 27. Some of thoſe, p. 417.1.7. its Power. 
P. 42 1. in the Title add, Of Reaſoning and Syllogiſm. 
P. 445-for 345. p. 411. J. 15. the Deciſion. p. 422. 
| == J. penult, All rational Propoſitions. p. 441. I. 19. for 
1 is 7. it. p. 449. J. 11. we may render: p. 469. far 


496. p. 473. l. 22. fall often when. p. 478. 
20. f. not r. never. p. 479. l. 4. for Murder r. kill 2 
Man. | | ae 
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